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PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND POLICIES OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
AND PERSONNEL PROGRAMS, 
Post OFFICE AND CiviL SERVICE COMMITTER, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Hearing Held at United States Embassy, 1 Grosvenor Square, 
London, England, September 22, 1955, Hon. James H. Morrison 
(subcommittee chairman) presiding 


The Cuarrman. At the outset I would like to state this is a subcom- 
mittee of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. This subcommittee, of which 
I have the honor of being chairman, is the Subcommittee on the Civil 
Service Commisison and Personnel Programs. The resolution author- 
izing travel is under section 502 (b) of the Mutual Security Act, 1954, 
and section 136 of Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress. 

I would at this time like to have included in the record a statement 
that I made as chairman of this committee upon leaving Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(The statement follows :) 


The Subcommittee on the Civil Service Commission and Personnel Programs 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee will visit the European 
area to carry out the responsibilities of the committee under the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, which directs that standing committees of the Congress 
shall “exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by administrative agen- 
cies concerned of any laws the subject matter of which is within the jurisdiction 
of such committee.” 

The Post Office and Civil Service Committee has legislative jurisdiction for 
the personnel programs and policies of the Federal Government. We have cur- 
rently before us for consideration recommendations by the administration to 
standardize and unify all personnel practices for civilian employees in overseas 
areas. These include: (a) base pay, (0) premium pay, (c) cost-of-living allow- 
ance, (d) lodging and meal allowance, (e) travel allowance, (f) separation 
allowances, (7) transportation of household effects and personal family, (h) 
family allowance, (i) medical and hospital benefits, (j) schooling and recrea- 
tion benefits, (4) retirement and injury benefits, (7) leave allowance, (m) “space 
available” transportation, and (n) pay scales for native employees. 

Our committee will obtain on-site information concerning the problems of our 
personnel in the areas which we will visit. Meetings have been arranged at every 
stop on the itinerary of the committee, which includes England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Greece, and Spain. 

In addition to developing information related to the recommendation that 
there be a standardization and unification of personnel practices in the overseas 
areas, our committee will also examine into other personnel problems and prac- 
tices affecting personnel employed outside the United States. These include the 
many problems related to the assimilation of employees outside the United States 
(now schedule A) into the classified civil service. There are some 8,500 United 
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States citizens employed in the countries that will be visited, 9,000 foreign 
citizens, and 130,000 contract employees. 

In addition to the hearings, joint conferences, and meetings that will be di- 
rected to problems related to civilian personnel, the members of the committee 
will as well have an opportunity to develop information concerning our relations 
with other countries; our mutual security, foreign aid, and information pro- 
grams; our joint defense problems and matters relating to NATO, offshore pro- 
curement, and other basic Government policies about which Members of Con- 


gress are called on to make policy determinations in legislation coming before 
them. 


In the furtherance of the twofold purposes of the subcommittee’s visit, con- 
ferences have been arranged with the ranking diplomatic and military repre- 
sentatives in the respective countries. 

We naturally, when it becomes our duty, want to try to under- 
stand and get as much information as we can all about the various 
personnel problems of the employees of the United States Govern- 
ment. This particular subcommittee is hopeful that with the travels 
that we are going to take we can perhaps, with a program of study 
seeking information, improve Federal employment abroad. 

I think most of you people here present know that our full commit- 
tee for the past number of years have, in Washington and other cities 
throughout the United States, made studies from time to time as to 
personnel problems with the idea of solving these problems, and I think 
that in justice to our full committee they have done over the years an 
excellent job. I think they have done a lot to improve the personnel. 
the working conditions, and the morale of the Federal employees, 
particularly in the United States. It is with that same idea and that 
same hope that we come here. This is our first meeting to help to get 
a better understanding, with the idea of securing information so that 
our employment of Federal workers outside the United States may be 
improved and our committee will have every opportunity to get a 
complete and concise picture of the various problems as well as any 
recommendations which will be helpful to the employees outside the 
United States. 

May I further state that there are several bills which have been 
introduced by various Members of Congress, some of them members of 
our committee—as an example, H. R. 3819, introduced by the Honor- 
able Mr. Corbett (Pennsylvani: 1)—the purpose of which is to con- 
solidate various positions with regard to laws relating to additional 
compensation of civilian employees of the Federal Government sta- 
tioned outside the continental United States. There is another bill 
H. R. 3820, also H. R. 5843, before the Congress of the United States, 
and similar other bills. At this time I would like to ask my distin- 
guished colleagues if they will give their ideas, or they might have 
something that they would like to state at the start, at the outset of the 
meeting. I now call on the Honorable Mrs. Cecil M. Harden, Congress- 
woman from the State of Indiana. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Chairman. colleagues, ladies and gentlemen, I 
believe the Chairman has very well stated our objectives and I 
wish to express my gratitude and appreciation for the most hearty 
cooperation which e: ich and ever yone of you have extended to us. I 
hope that our conference will prove beneficial to you as well as to the 
citizens of the United States. 

The Cnatrman. And now I would like to hear from the Honorable 
T. James Tumulty, Congressman from the State of New Jersey. 
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Mr. Tumvury. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity 
to study at first hand problems relating to the bills you me ntioned. 
| look forward to obtaining information with respect to personnel 
employed by the Federal “Government overseas to the end that 
their conditions may be improved if need be, and that the Govern- 
ment may be best served, and to the further end that such problems 
as they have, which they may feel should come to the attention of Con- 
gress, may be brought to our attention so that we may see that such 
suggestions or grievances or whatever may be on their minds may be 
given proper and adequate consideration. I welcome this opportunity 
to obtain information as, serving on the committee, I feel such in- 
formation will be helpful and desirable and this committee may serve 
as a useful medium through which our people here may transmit their 
views to Congress, so that we in turn may make recommendations with 
the people in the field regarding regulations now existing and so that 
personnel may be able to recommend what may be necessary. 

The Cuamman. We would now like to hear from the Honorable 
Albert W. Cretella, Congressman from the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Creretia. I think that the purpose of the joint conference 
has already been adequately expressed and I as a member of this 
committee am also happy to have this opportunity to get informa- 
tion first hand which will serve this committee of ours in coming up 
with legislation or decisions, and will inure to the benefit of the entire 
personnel of the Government of the United States. We all are part 
and parcel of one Government undertaking to do a job in various 
phases of it. Some in the military, some in the diplomatic services, 
and we as elected officials in our respective States. 

I think it may safely be assumed that the present conference will 

‘rtainly help in that line and will give us the information we seek 

‘ectly rather than by indecision and indirectness as often times does 
u.appen. Information comes to us distorted, sometimes twisted: per- 
haps the purpose of this meeting will remove some of that doubt, 
and aid us in getting facts that may be helpful to us and to you as well. 
We don’t come here as delegates and say that we are going to solve 

all your problems, but we want at least to know what they are so 
that we may give them due consideration. 

The CnatrMan. Thank you Congressman Cretella. We would now 
like to hear from the Honorable Joel T. Broyhill, Congressman from 
the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Broyuiti. For the benefit of you people here, the chairman 
has now gotten to the last and the least of this committee. Need- 
less to say, it would be very difficult for me to add anything to 
what has been said by our ranking members, except possibly to 
amplify just a bit the general expression; that is, that we are over 
here to obtain suggestions and ideas first-hand, and to discover what 
your problems happen to be. I think all of us feel very strongly that 
if we improve the working conditions and morale of our Federal 
employees it is going to add to the overall efficiency and naturally the 
economy of our Government. Certainly from my own experience, 
limited as it is, in private business I find that general morale and the 
attitude of employees toward their employers has a great deal to do 
with the overall efficiency and economy. ‘That is true in the Govern- 
ment as well as in private business, even though we have 2,400,000 
employees. So the general objective of the committee is not just to 
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make everyone happy. We have in mind all the time that if we 
improve the working conditions and morale, then certainly the stand- 
ards of the work will i improve. So any suggestions or ideas you might 
have to offer would be appreciated by every member of the committee, 
Tam sure. Thank you. 

The Crarman. I would like the record to show at this time that 
Mr. Douglas J. Mode and Mr. Bailey Walsh are duly accredited 
counsel of the committee and will continue during our entire study 
at all hearings and meetings. 

Now we would like at this time, if possible, to get some information 
which we think is rather basic, and I want to ask if the representative 
of the 3d Air Force is present. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans (3d Air Force). Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Colonel Evans, will you identify yourself for the 
record, please ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Lt. Col. Edmund J. Evans, Director of 
Civilian Personnel, 3d Air Force, and I’m accompanied by Mr. Keith 
Campbell, Civilian Personnel Officer, 3d Air Force. 

The CHamman. When did the particular department which you 
represent first get organized here on the Continent ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Sir, it was organized very shortly after 
the establishment of the 8d Air Division which was a predecessor of 
the now 3d Air Force, and that was approximately August 23, 1948. 

The CuarrMan. Could you give us some idea of how many civilian 
personnel you had at that particular time? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Mr. Chairman, with your permission 
I have a brief résumé here which might help to get us started and any 
specific questions which members of the committee have in particular 
we would be very happy to answer. 

The Cuatrman. Colonel Evans, we certainly want to hear your 
statement but we would like, for the record, more or less to establish 
this particular and then the various representatives of these depart- 
ments will give us an idea of when these departments were organized, 
how many civilian personnel they had then, what was the peak 
amount, and how many there are now. So before you read your state- 
ment will you give us an idea of how many civilian personnel you 
had when your branch was organized here on the Continent ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans, The formation of the 3d Air Division 
was essentially a military establishment initially and in 1949 the 
initial complement of civilians was recruited. By December of that 
year we had in place 43 Department of Air Force civilians and we 
were utilizing some 632 United Kingdom civilians. 

The CuarrMan. Were they under the complete jurisdiction of the 
United States Government ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, sir; I used the word “utilized” and 
that is exactly the position that remains today. They are in the first 
instance employees of the British Air Ministry. They are adminis- 
tratively paid, hired, and fired by them and utilized by us. 

The CHamrman. At what time did you have the largest number of 
civilian personnel under the jurisdiction of the United States Govern- 
ment, and as Federal employees how many were there? You don’t 
have to be exact, just give us some round figures. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Evans. All right, sir. Our strength has con- 
tinued to grow through each of the succeeding years since that time 
and our peak i is our current manpower as of August of this year—709. 

The CHarrman. Could you give us an idea of their duties more or 
less in general ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir. Basically our employees on 
the DAF side are hired for those jobs which require technical skills 
which are not otherwise available, and in addition to that where secur- 
ity isan essential. Our ceiling is limited by the Congress very strict- 
ly. And as a result the justific ation for manning space must carry 
either of those two elements before a status can be created. The vast 
bulk of our labor type of jobs and lower administrative jobs are done 
for us here in the United Kingdom by British civilians. 

The Cuarrman. Now we want to know if you have any problems or 
suggestions as to improvement, and I imagine your statement will 
bring that out. So will you proceed with your statement? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. The statement which I referred to was 
merely a résumé of what you have gotten. So far as problems or 
subjects of discussion go, several matters we would like to bring up. 
Whether you want those at this time or whether you want a little more 
background from the other representatives of personnel at this time I 
don’t know. 

The CHatrMan. We would like you to go on with that now. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. One of the things most essential as far 
as a United States citizen is concerned is an automobile; he feels the 
need of transportation. For those in the civil service, those that were 
on the rolls prior to September 1, 1952, were allowed to transport auto- 
mobiles from the States, and all that they were required to pay was the 
port handling charge, roughly $35 to $40 depending on the size of the 
car. 

Since that date each civilian employee recruited from the States 
who desires to bring a car overseas has been required to pay for the 
shipment on a weight and cubic footage basis, and for the average 
American car that runs between $250 and $ $300, quite a contrast. 

Our recommendation in this regard is that the shipment of auto- 
mobiles, which as I have mentioned seems to be part and parcel of the 
American w ay of life, should be reinstated for all civil service em- 
ployees who are working overseas, and that the out-of-pocket expenses, 
as you might say, for the actual port handling charge should be the 
only liability to the employee. 

Mr. Broyuix. Colonel, how would the purchase of vehicles over 
here work out? How would that compare with the States? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. A number of our people do purchase 
cars on the British economy. There are advantages and disadvant- 
ages. When you get out into the countryside, you realize that our 

cars are somewhat big for a British road. The high cost of gasoline 
of course is also a factor; however, some of us, when we buy a car, 
keep it for a number of years, which maybe requires us to return it to 
the United States, if we don’t want to sell it here and rebuy in the 
States. We know that most of the British cars come with a right- 
hand drive, because we drive on the left-hand side over here, and that 
becomes a factor so far as returning. They do m: om them both ways, 
that is true, but if you get into the purchase of a car, which can only 
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be done by other military or DAF civilians, you will probably come 
up with a right-hand drive which you can’t take back to the States 
and utilize very conveniently. 

Mr. Broyniy. In other words, you feel we could work that thing 
out in a way which would be more economical to our Government— 
possibly to arrange for the transport of cars over here, perhaps by 
allowances, and let them buy it here or ship it themselves ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir; for the reason that the average 
civil-service employee owns acar. If he comes overseas and is forced 
to sell it in the States he takes a considerable loss, and if he is happy 
with a vehicle he doesn’t like to sell it. 

Mr. Broruim.. There again if the use of a vehicle is essential to 
the morale over here why wouldn’t the basic allowance for that ve- 
hicle work out, and let the employee do as he sees fit? You are sug- 
gesting that an allowance be made for the employee to ship his car 
over ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Brorum. If the employee wants to buy a car here you have 
to provide for him in the suggestion ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Not at all. 

Mr. Creretia. Where are you going to draw the distinction as to 
whether a car is actually required for a man’s activity as against the 
lack of it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I wouldn’t attempt to do that, sir. 

Mr. Crereixa. In other words if you have already put the differ- 
ence at $250 or $300, and it apparently is going to be quite a sizable 
amount, where are you going to draw the line as to what type of 
employee needs a car for his employment and what type does not? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I had that thought in mind, sir. It is 
very true here in England, because of the necessity of many of our 
people to live some considerable distance from their place of employ- 
ment and further with regard to the limitations on public transport, 
that a car is essential to get back and forth. My thinking was that it 
is normal for a citizen in the United States to have a vehicle available 
to him. 

Mr. Broyniu.. You think they need it as part of their standard of 
living rather than as a requirement of work ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That’s right. A line could be drawn 
as to where they are employed. 

Mr. Crereiia. The number of men over whom you have jurisdic- 
tion in 3d Air Force—you say you have reached a peak of 709, that 
is correct, isn’t it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Creretita. Of those 709, how many are American citizens? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. All of them, sir. 

Mr. Crerecia. And have they all come over from the States, or have 
they been recruited from the Continent ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. There have been some what we call 
“local hire” or “local recruits.” 

Mr. Campsety. I would say about 20 percent would be local recruit- 
ment and the balance would be recruited from the United States. 

Mr. Tumutty. I understood you to say that your employees are 
divided into two types, those who are United States citizens and the 
group that you term United Kingdom civilians. Is that correct? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutty. How many of the United Kingdom civilians are 
employed by the 3d Air Force now? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. 709 on the DAF’s. The August figure 
for United Kingdom civilians has now reached 7,238. 

Mr. Tumutry. Employed by the Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Employed by the Air Ministry and 
utilized by the 3d Air Force an dothe 1r elements of the Air Force here in 
England. 

Mr. ‘Tumutry. Then I take it that these 7,238 employees are em- 
ployed by the British Air Ministry for work with our Air Force ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. Are they paid by a check or cash of the United States 
or paid by the British Air Ministry ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. The emplovees in the first instance are 
paid by the British Air Ministry, some by checks, some by postal 
ceca, some in cash. The British Air Ministry receives compensa- 
tion by the presentation of a monthly claim for services rendered. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Are the procedures in the hiring of the United King- 
dom employees any different from the procedures in hiring United 
States employees with respect to filling out forms, performing neces- 
sary affidavits, and things of that sort / 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, they are, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. And how are they different ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They are, as | mentioned, employees of 
the British Air Ministry and their administrative procedures, includ- 
ing the use of applications, security clearances, referrals to employees, 
and so on, are all British Air Ministry forms. 

Mr. Tumutty. So I take it that none of them fill out any affidavits 
or statements of loyalty to the United States? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumuutry. And what type of jobs do they hold and where do 
they work ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They are employed at practically all of 
our bases that we are now utilizing. They perform warehousing jobs, 
mechanics jobs, driving, food-service jobs, accounting, typing, clerical, 
and minor administrative. 

Mr. Tumutty. Is there anything done by the United States with 
respect to the security of the United States in investigating, process- 
ing, or otherwise having knowledge of the safety that these employees 
possess for the United States Government as distinguished from their 
loyalty to the British Government ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Each employee before he is hired by the 
British Air Ministry is subject to what would be the equivalent of a 
background investigation by the British agency responsible for such 
an investigation. 

Mr. Tumutty. Is there anything done so far as you know by the 
United States Government, by your department—and this is not in 
any way inferring anything against - employee Pag check or re- 
check, so to speak, the investigation by the British Government? 
What do we do, if anything? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. The check made by the British Govern- 
ment is provided to our ™ coigna Marshal. They in turn, based on the 
facts, determine whether or not the individual may be utilized by us, 
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Mr. Tumutry. In other words the United States Government does 
nothing ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Directly, no. 

Mr. Tumutty. Simply has access to the reports of the British in- 
vestigation? In other words, then, our Government relies upon the 
excellence and integrity of the British investigation rather than 
undertaking to do anything itself? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr, Tumuury. Are not our employees of the United States Govern- 
ment required to fill out affidav its that they have no membership in any 
subversive organization ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is cor rect, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. But it is not required of the British employees? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Not by us directly. 

Mr. Tumutry. However, despite the fact that it is not required, our 
Government does reimburse the British Government for the hire of 
British subjects who work in and about our airfields and on our air- 
planes? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is there a statutory reason, do you know, or is it due 
to a treaty between our Governments that this situation exists? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. It is my understanding that it stems 
from Ambassador’s agreement which was at the governmental level 
indicating that we would utilize those individuals required to assist 
in the operation of our mission over here who were in fact Air Ministry 
employees and subject to the same conditions of employment, including 
security, as any other Air Ministry employee. 

Mr. Tumutty. That is the British Air Ministry? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. But these United Kingdom civilians are not required 
to be in the same position with respect to security of the United States 
as our own employees are? Is that the fact or not? There is a dis- 
parity between what the United States civil-service employees must 
do to be employed by our Air Force and what the United Kingdom 
civilians may do; is that correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. May I ask for a clarification there? 

Mr. Tumutry. By all means. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I think the point you are trying to make 
sir, 1s—— 

Mr. Tumutry. I am not trying to make a point. I am just getting 
information. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Excuse me. The subject that you are 
trying to determine is whether or not they sign a statement to the effect 
that they are not members of certain organizations. Is that the ques- 
ion, specifically ? 

Mr. Tumutry. It involves that, I guess. Not completely. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They do not, and the explanation that I 
would like to extend in that regard is that they are specifically denied 
access to classified information and/or material, which limits their 
usefulness to us, naturally, but it is recognized as a facet of our overall 
utilization. They cannot be cleared be yond secret in any event; they 

san only be cleared to secret by specific application to our major air 
command, USAFE, that an individual needs to know on a fully sub- 
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stantiated basis. To my knowledge there are none on which a request 
has been made. What we are constantly aware of is the need, because 
of the fact that they work in close proximity to our other people who 
are cleared for classified material, that they do not gain access to it. 
Our provost marshal, our office, our supervisors, constantly stress that 
point so that there is no opportunity granted. 

Mr. Creretia. Might I interrupt? Apparently if they work in 
close proximity, as you say, and every effort is made to keep them from 
such matters, if anyone has subversive ideas the mere fact that you 
have that theory that they are not going to come in contact with such 
matters—isn’t that going to lead them into seeking the information 
that they want? The mere promulgation of a regulation is not going 
to turn them from such ideas if they may be subversive. You also 
said that they worked on our own airplanes, don’t they? Besides 
doing the menial work, they work on our planes? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. On components of the planes; yes 

Mr. Creretia. And they haven’t been cleared on any loyalty test? 
A man from the States has been cleared so that we may be sure at least 
that as far as his loyalty to the United States is concerned, it is prob- 
ably unquestioned. But we give the same freedom to our planes, to 
our military activities, to those of foreign nations who have not been 
cleared for loyalty; is that right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. In fairness—not cleared by us but cleared by the 
British Air Ministry? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Crereita. And how do their salaries compare with those of the 
American employees? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Only a fraction, sir. 

Mr. Creretia. For comparable work? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes. That of course was the primary 
reason behind the extension of utilization of British civilians over 
here; it was primarily one of economy, not only in salaries alone, but 
the lack of a requirement for transportation, the lack of a requirement 
for housing, the lack of requirement for allowances of various kinds, 
as they are » living on their own economy. 

Mr. Broyuitn. You have pretty much answered the question I have 
in mind. Qn this security aspect do you have any case you can give 
us where one of our own employees was either discharged or, say, his 
application may have been turned down for security reasons where 
the same type of work could be performed by a British employee with- 
out our own type of security check? Do you have any case like that, 
that you can refer to? You have these seven-thousand-odd British 
employees doing various types of work and 700 of our own. There 
may be some overlapping, where our own employees are doing the 
same type of work. Can you cite a case where one of our own employ- 

ees may have been discharged or his application turned down for secu- 
rity reasons, and yet the same type of work could be performed by a 
British employee without secur ity clearance? Are British em»lovees 
sometimes doing the same type of work without security clearance ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. We have had no example that I can 
recall, sir. As far as types of work, we do have Department of the 
Air Force stenographers and British Air Ministry stenographers. 
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The difference in their utilization is that the DAF civilian is employed 
only because there is a security requirement, not because she is a better 
stenographer. For example, a base or unit commander, because of 
the nature of his job, handles considerable amounts of that type mate- 
rial. So he has a DAF stenographer. In lower capacities where 
unclassified material is handled and where correspondence and reports 
must be prepared, we utilize the British civilian stenographer. 

Mr. Broyutii. I would like to make one more point, though you 
have ry tty well answered my question. In the States there is a great 
deal « ticism toward our sec urity system, where employees may 
be ‘lise harged for drinking habits or something of that nature—black- 
balled from all agencies—and they don’t always state the reason for 
such; perhaps there is nothing against his loyalty, just his habits in 
the past. I was wondering if there has been any case like that over 
here where the employee doesn’t have to undergo our secur ity pro- 
cedure, so that a hardship is imposed on our own people, and yet we 
do put employees of the United Kingdom on, doing the same type of 
work. You have answered my question as to loyalty, but there are 
other types of clearance—I mentioned drinking—whic h might prevent 
our employees from being hired. Once he has not been given sec urity 
clearance he is pretty well put in the role of a traitor. And since we 
do not have this security clearance for United Kingdom employees, I 
was wondering if there was any case like that ? 

Lieutenant Coionel Evans. So far as concerns the requirements the 
Air Ministry establishes and follows for qualifications of employees, 
my own observation has been that they very closely parallel our own 

system. In some instances I think they are even more restrictive than 
we may be. In other instances, of course, they are probably more lax 
by our standards. It isa different standard. It is really like trying 
to compare apples and oranges, if I may use that expression. But we 
have released employees, both United Kingdom and DAF, for reasons 
other than loyalty, in which certainly a tinge of security might obtain, 
such as you mention, of drinking to excess. 

Mr. Broruity. Possibly bac k in the States we have a lot of positions 
comparable to the positions which are filled by United Kingdom per- 
sonnel where American citizens would not be employed for security 
reasons such as drinking, felonies, and that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Crerenta. Are United Kingdom employees protected by civil- 
service status the same as American personnel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. There are two classes: (1) An estab- 
lished civil servant, the same as our permanent employees; and (2) the 
unestablished, the same as the temporary employee in the United 
States civil service. 

Mr. Crerecta. And have they the full protection of our civil- 
service laws? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, sir; they have the protection only 
of the British civil service. 

Mr. Tumunry. These 7,000 employees that you mentioned before 
are actually employees of the British Government, actually super- 

vised, hired, and fired by the British Government ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. All except the word “supervised.” They 
are administered by the British but supervised by us or perhaps by 
other British civilians. 
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Mr. Tumutty. Except, to all intents and purposes, they are British 
employees ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumuttry. We only reimburse the British Government for 
doing the work for us 4 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mrs. Harpen. Colonel, do they receive the same salary as the other 
personnel ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They receive the same salary whether 
utilized by us or the Air Ministry. 

Mr. Creretia. I am interested in ascertaining the distinction 
between these United Kingdom employees as to whet her they are pro 
tected by civil-service regulations either by the English Government 
or the American. I understand that those hire a by the United King 
dom are protected by Enelish civil-service r¢ oulati ions: 1s that correct ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Not entirely. They are all hired by the 
British Air Ministry and they may be of two types, established or 
unestablished. The established is protected by their civil-service regu- 
lations insofar as seniority rights, pensions, and the like. ‘The unes- 
tablished is merely a temporary emloyee. 

Mr. CreTeLia. Suppose we take the established one and we dislike 
that employee. We can’t fire him unless the British Air Ministry 
wants to ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. We couldn’t fire him if we wanted to, 
sir, if he was established. If he was unestablished we could make 
the recommendation “Not a satisfactory type of employee” and re- 
quest that he be transferred, perhaps. In fact, we can make such 
recommendation whether the employee is established or unestablished. 

Mr. Creretia. You don’t have to take them unless you want them ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No; we retain that right. 

Mr. Creretia. They get veterans’ preference the same as under our 
civil-service laws? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Oh, no, sir. 

Mrs. Harpen. Colonel Evans, how many women are employed ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. On the industrial side, we have no 
women employed as established civil servants. As to unestablished, 
we have 647 on the industrial, and on the nonindustrial, 138 estab- 
lished women employed. 

Mrs. Harpen. Are you speaking now of those included in the 7,238? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That’s right. On the unestablished 
nonindustrial, 1,397. You understand the difference between indus- 
trial and nonindustrial ? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes; I do. 

The Cuarrman. For the record will you please explain it, however, 
Colonel Evans? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. It would be the differentiation which 
would normally apply between white-collar and non-white-collar 
workers. An administrative employee, one who works at a desk, is 
generally considered nonindustrial. One who works with things—a 
lshorer , even someone working perhaps in our mess halls, that type 
would be industrial. 

Mrs. Harpen. And do you have any WAF’ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, we “ei I can’t quote you an 
exact number. They are restricted primarily due to housing accom 
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modation. We have a sizable contingent. I think the last figures I 
remember were something over 100 at South Ruislip and another 
contingent at Sealand, which is up in Wales near Chester, where they 
are utilized. But it is only in those places were adequate housing 
can be provided suitable for women, and, of course, no enlisted WAF’s 
are utilized in any technical units. 

Mrs. Harpen. Do the women receive equal pay for equal work? I 
am speaking now for the United Kingdom people. Do the women 
receive equal pay with the men ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Harpen. For equal work? For example, if you have a man 
who is a stenographer and a woman who is a stenographer do they 
receive the same pay 4 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They do not. 

Mrs. Harpen. Why not? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I cannot answer the question. 

It isa point that we have brought up. There are other differentials 
which we feel are rather artificial. One is age differential. They 
have apparently retained the guild system of apprentices and until a 
person is 25 years of age he or she is not considered, regardless of 
skill, to be able to draw the same money. It is, of course, particularly 
foolish, in our opinion, in the stenogr aphie field where we get a young- 
ster who is fast on the reflexes, fully trained in a business school, 
maybe 18 or 19 years of age, but has to wait several years before she 
gets much money. Someone over 25, whose reflexes are beginning 
to slow down and is not performing the same quality or amount of 
work, receives more money 

Mr. Broruriy. Of the 709 DAF employees, how many have civil- 
service status ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. 107 I am informed. ‘These would re- 
tain their status upon return to the States. 

Mr. Broyuitt. Do you feel that more should have civil-service 
status ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes; I do think that the overseas service 
has become part and parcel of our thinking these days and in order 
to get the equivalent caliber of employees overseas as we are fortunate 
to have in the States, I feel that similar privileges and benefits to the 
extent practicable should be granted. 

Mr. Broynitt. Many of the 600 remaining employees you could 
just discharge without any reason whatsoever, and they would have 
no retention rights or claims. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Well, it isn’t quite as simple as that 
but basically, “Yes” is the answer to the question. 

Mr. Creretia. Colonel, without getting involved in an interna- 
tional entanglement, how does the ability of the American employee 
stack up with that of the British employee doing comparable and 
similar work? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Sir, I would say that it varies between 
British and British just as it does between American and American. 
We have good British employees and we have passable British em- 
ployees. We have good American employees and we have passable 
American employees. Some we are not satisfied with at all and others 
are on the other side. Gener alle speaking I don’t believe that there 
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is any appreciable difference, man for man or woman for woman, 
between the two. We find that of course it takes time for them to 
understand our language, our “lingo,” if you want to call it that. 
Many things that they have learned and come to accept by tradition 
are brushed aside by us in our American w ay, but my association with 
the people with whom I have come in daily contact has been that they 
are conscientious, sincere, effective employees. 

Mr. Broyni... I would like to compliment the colonel on the way 
he answered that question. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have a question, Mr. Tumulty ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes. Colonel, if you know, what would be the gross 
total payroll for the 7,238 United Kingdom employees with the United 
States Air Force? How much does the United States pay out in 
gross for those employees, if you know ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I can’t answer that question offhand, 
sir, but I can certainly arrange to get the answer for you. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Would you do that? With respect to this investi- 
gation for security made by the British Government for these 7,238 
United Kingdom employees, would that investigation conducted by 
the British Government determine their security and loyalty insofar 
as the British Government is concerned ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I think it is probably answered more 
in a negative fashion, sir, that they do not have any affiliations with 
any enemies or alien government. 

Mr. Tumutry. The British Government does not undertake to 
make the loyalty and security investigations for the United States, 
does it ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. So, therefore, there is no loyalty and security inves- 
tigation insofar as the United States is concerned ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Only insofar as the loyalty of a United 
States agency would be toward their affiliation with the same organi- 
zation or the same types of organization as would be of interest to the 
British Government to ascertain. 

Mr. Tumutry. But there is no loyalty or security investigation for 
the 7,238 United Kingdom employees by the United States with re- 
spect to the loyalty and devotion to the interests of the United States? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, sir. 

Mr. Crerriia. Colonel, do you set a limitation to the number of 
employable foreign subjects as established by law? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Insofar as the United States personnel 
is concerned, that is governed by the Congress and passed down 
through the various commands to us. 

Mr. Creretita. Are there any limitations at all on foreign 
employees ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Primarily, funding; but so far as num- 
bers, not that I know of. On the standpoint of legislation, no, sir. 

Mr. Crerecta. What makes the determination as to the number 
they want or require ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. It is made by the department in our 
organization which is known as Manpower which takes the mission 
and determines how much work is involved in the performance of 
that mission and from that then develops the number of man-hours 
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and the men required to perform the duties to carry out the mission. 
Those figures generally, at least in the initial stages, are not broken 
down by the military into the DAF and United Kingdom civilians. 
They are gross figures. Then depending upon the specialty desired 
and the other criteria such as mobility, security, and technical knowl- 
edge, they are further broken down into the military, officer and air- 
man, to the DAF civilian and the United Kingdom civilian. 

Mr. Crereiia. So the answer is that there is no limitations on for- 
eign employees except fundwise ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That’s right. 

Mr. Watsu. What is the normal working day for the United King- 
dom employees and our own employees?) How many hours a week, 
what time do they come to work, and so on? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. At most of our bases the working day 
begins at 8:30 in the morning until 5 in the evening, and that applies 
for both the British civilian and our own employees. A differential 
applies on Saturday when the DAF civilian is normally off duty based 
on a 40-hour week, and the British civil servant works an average 
of between 42 and 46 hours. They have a scale which has developed 
through the years and which they have never consolidated into one. 
Certain departments of the British Government who are the basic 
employer of certain classes of people would establish hours of duty. 
When the Government became more and more consolidated they main- 
tained those several schedules, and have never consolidated them into 
40- or 44-hour weeks. On the average it is a 44-hour week. 

Mr. Wats. On the question of meals and messing, so far as the 
United Kingdom employees are concerned, do they eat with our 
personnel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They may. The meal habit of the Brit- 
ish versus the American is quite different. They don’t enjoy a ham- 
burger, necessarily. We don’t enjoy fish and chips, necessarily. So at 
most of our bases in accordance with what is standard as far as the 
RAF is concerned, we have attempted to permit the establishment of 
United Kingdom civilian canteens, in which a meal of the type to which 
they are accustomed and at a price they are accustomed to pay is served. 

Mr. W atsH. Another question occurred to me. Suppose a United 
Kingdom employee has been assigned to us for work and is working 
on a “component part,” as you mentioned. He is in the service of 
the United States Government, while it is true he is employed by the 
British, but the point I was trying to get at is this: In case of negli- 
gence or injury, what is the situation as to the liability of our Gov- 
ernment? Have we had any such claim as that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. With specific reference to aircraft 
operations? 

Mr. Wausn. Any injuries in the line of duty. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. The British employee utilized by us is 
covered the same as were he wor king for the RAF, and, of course, 
their national health scheme covers him for what would be the equiva- 
ent of employees’ compensation as we understand it in the American 
civil service. 

Mr. Watsn. In other words, then you have no cases of claims 


against our Government for personal injury received in the line of 
duty by a United Kingdom person ? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Only in those cases where there was a 
direct fault in the case of either a military person or a Department 
of the Air Force civilian which directly resulted in the injury. That 
would be adjudicated by our legal people and determination made as 
to the amount of the responsibility, and whether or not the claim was 
allowed. 

Mr. Wausu. In and around our bases are we giving medical atten- 
tion to the United Kingdom employees? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Only on an emergency basis. 

The CuatrmMan. Colonel Evans, I believe some time ago I asked 
you about any problems that you had. I believe you brought out 
one about the automobiles, and some more have been developed since 
then. Have you anything further that you could state as to your 
problems with the civilian personnel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir; the problems or subjects that 
I have here, of course, are restricted to our Department of the Air 
Force civilians, a group in whom I presume you have primary in- 
terest. One of the items that is of considerable interest to us and 
which we feel bears airing, is the subject of quarters allowances. 
Quarters allowances are granted based upon grade and the area in 
which an employee is utilized, and the administrative details are 
quite cumbersome under the present administrative procedure. They 
require a study to be made between 90 and 120 days before employees 
are hired at these various places, and subsequent to their hire an 
additional supplemental report 90 days thereafter. These reports 
determine a geographical area of classification, so that in the higher- 
priced areas a higher allowance is granted, and in the lower-priced 
areas a smaller one by general schedule grade. The employee on his 
part must submit a statement as to his actual expenses substantiated 
by receipts or certifications and these come in on a semiannual basis. 
This is where our administrative load primarily begins to build up. 
An employee is compensated only up to the extent that he actually 
expends, not in excess of the maximum. This we feel has a tendency 
to urge our employees to stretch a point here or there where things 
are not covered by the specific receipts, and in order to get as close 
to the maximum as is possible. Many of our employees, because of 
the limitation on housing over here take the first thing that comes 
along in order to get a house and take their family with them. Sub- 
sequently they find something better through rotation or through 
becoming more familiar with the area and they move. For example, 
1 employee has moved 6 or 8 times in the course of a year. Each time 
this elaborate procedure must be gone through. Again the major 
disadvantage to the employee is that he can only get what he actually 
spends. He may only be able to get a house that is barely livable in, 
and for which he pays comparable rental, something below the maxi- 
mum. That is all he gets. He does not get any compensation for 
being forced to occupy these less-than-desirable quarters in the form 
of cash. My approach to it is from my own experience in the mili- 
tary, in which an allowance for housing is given by grant, and if I 
choose to live in a tent I still get my allowance; if I choose to live 
in a palace I get the same allowance and anything above that I must 
pay. 
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Mr. Broyuiy. If the Government provides you with quarters, 
regardess of what those quarters happen to be, you receive no 
allowance? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. But in no instance has 
the Government provided me with adequate quarters for the allowance 

taken away. All of these points are, I iia. worthy of review, and 
our recommendation would be that basically a system similar to what 
is now in effect with the military be extended to the civilian, and that 
the differential between various price areas should be taken into con- 
sideration by a percentage differentiation which could be established 
and reviewed per iodically and would not require this tremendous load 
of handling individual claims. 

Mr. Broyui. Is there a differential as to the military in different 
areas now ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Not in an overall area. There are other 
compensations for it in the form of a station allowance which takes 
into consideration not only rentals but the entire cost of living. There 
is one last point. We are restricted in that we can only grant quarters 
allowance to those personnel who are recruited from the States, or 
who have come overseas with either another Government agency or 
with an American commercial agency which is directly involved in 
working with the United States Government. In other words some- 
one whom we would hire locally who happened to be in the area, a 
United States citizen, would normally be denied quarters allowance 
privileges. We feel that this is a discrimination which is not justified 
inasmuch as there is a saving to the Government already in not having 
to provide transportation to bring this employee over in the first in- 
stance. There are some differences in the administration of this facet 
by and between the various agencies and, of course, by and between the 
various employees. It depends on the strict honesty of the employee as 
to how they say they got here, and there is very little we can do oe 
check it. And since there is a saving already established insofar 
transport is concerned we don’t believe that that is other than an artifi- 
cial discrimination. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? If not I would like to 
thank Colonel Evans and Mr. Campbell for their contribution and 
testimony. 


Mr. Tumutry. I would like to compliment Colonel Evans on his 
testimony. 

Mr. Broyuttn. May I also express my appreciation of the excellent 
testimony. 

The CHatrMANn. We will now recess for 10 minutes. 

(The hearing was recessed from 11:10 until 11: 23.) 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will come to order. We will be glad 
to have Lieutenant Colonel Evans and Mr. Campbell stay with us 
if they so desire, or if they wish to leave they may do so. We very 
much appreciate their testimony. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Thank you Mr. Chairman. During the 
recess we were able to get the figures that I believe Mr. Tumulty asked 
for in regard to the gross expenditure for the United Kingdom civil- 
ians utilized. I can only give it to you actually in part because of the 
fact that a sizable number of United Kingdom civilians here in the 
British Isles are under NAMA, which is the Northern Air Material 
Area, under the Air Mediterranean Forces in Europe, and those 
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figures are not immediately available to us now. For the approxi- 
mately 2,400 United Kingdom civilians employed other than with 
NAMA, the monthly figure is approximately $280,000 which gives an 
average annual salary of approximately $1.200; including the NAMA 
complement, which because of the fact that the ‘y are a large supply and 
maintenance depot, and can utilize supervisory levels which draw 
slightly higher salaries, the overall average within the United King- 
dom runs between $1,400 and $1,450 per annum. 

Mr. Tumutry. That I take it is for individuals? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. For individuals; yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. But for the gross of United Kingdom employees all 
that you can testify to is $280,000 per month ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. For the group other than NAMA, Mr. 
Tumulty. Actually if we take the $1,400 to $1,450 figure and multiply 
by the gross total of United Kingdom employees that will give us 
very close to the total expenditure per annum for all United Kingdom 
employees i in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Tumutry. If we multiply by the 7.238, that will give us a gross 
figure including NAMA and other organizations—all those other 
euphonious concoctions ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have any other matters you would like to 
bring up, Colonel Evans? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes; I have several other points I would 
like to bring up if time will permit. 

The CuarrMan. Time does permit. It does not make any difference 
how long it takes to get the information, we are here to get all the 
information possible. We want to take as much time as is necessary 
in order to get all information. If you have some more information 
to give the committee, we would be delighted to have you proceed until 
you have given all the testimony that you want. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. My remarks will be extremely brief and 
the duration can be controlled by the members of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. If we have to go into night sessions, the committee 
is used to night sessions. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. The next subject I would like to bring 
up, with your permission, is the dependents school situation here in 
the United Kingdom as it applies to civil-service employment of 
schoolteachers. The military have been running dependent schools 
here now for a period between 6 and 8 years, and this activity has 
attracted many schoolteachers from the United States on a career 
basis. They have been with the program for a major portion of that 
entire period. Their hours of work and their duty requirements are 
quite different from those of an office or a shop or a warehouse em- 
ployee, both in that their hours of duty extend beyond the classroom 
hours and conversely their actual days of duty are modified by the fact 
that school holidays are quite different from normal civil-service holi 
days. These points make it administratively cumbersome to deal with 
the situation under existing legislation, and our recommendation would 
be that some consideration be given to establish an administrative 
procedure which would parallel that of school systems in the States, in 
that they may be on actually a 9-month rather than a 12-month con- 
tract; and that their holidays may be comparable to normal school holi- 
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days—I am speaking primarily of the long ones, such as Christmas, a 
week or more, and Easter, the same thing. The Thanksgiving holiday, 
where we are normally off 1 day, schools as you know close down on 
Wednesday night and do not go back until the following Monday. 
These things we find somewhat cumbersome to squeeze into the schedule 
of the armed services. 

Mr. Temurry. Colonel, have you given this testimony before the 
armed services at any previous time 4 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, sir. 

Mr. Broyiitt. What is the requirement now when a teacher is not 
working ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. When teachers are not working they are 
required to take their annual leave to the extent that they have accrued 
it, and beyond that to live on a leave-without-pay status. That means 
that they are confined to a geographical area, and at the same time may 
not be receiving any compensation for it. 

Mr. Broyni.. In other words, they are working as civil-service 
employees on an annual basis and only being paid for the days they are 
working? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. To the extent that they do not have other 
leave to cover it. 

Mr. Broyuiin. They can’t accumulate leave? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They are not with us long enough in the 
first instance. 

Mr. Broyninn. But even if they were, they could not ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That’s right. Another facet is that they 
are now subject to an exception in that they are hired on a 1-year 
transportation agreement, while our other civil-service employees are 
on a 2-year transportation agreement, and our feeling in that regard 
is that verv few of the 214 that we now employ here are in fact on a 
1-year sabbatical from their teaching jobs: they are more inclined to be 
career type. It would not work any administrative hardship on them, 
and it would reduce the administrative workload on everybody to put 
them on a 2-year transportation agreement the same as the rest of our 
civil-service emplovees. 

Mr. Broyiinn. You are hitting right now on a suggested new cate- 
gory of Federal employees. We have no schoolteachers under our 
Federal civil-service system other than in the Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. Tumuury. We do have the Indian Service. We still have some 
Indians left. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. This suggestion of extending the trans- 
portation agreement from 1 to 2 years would, of course, give us greater 
continuity in our local school system in the United Kingdom, and 
teachers would have the advantage of 1 year’s experience in getting 
along with the British. It would also reduce transportation cost. We 
feel that it would be of considerable advantage on both sides. 

Mr. Creretia. Colonel, would you describe the difference between 
this 1-vear tenure and the 2-year contract ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. We don’t speak of a contract as such, we 
speak of a “transportation agreement,” which, in the case of a normal 
civil-service employee, means that he is entitled to one round trip to 
the theater if he renders satisfactory service for a period of 2 years. 
If he elects to go back prior to the expiration of the first year he is 
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liable to reimburse the Government for his transportation over and is 
on his own as far as getting home. If he serves 1 year and elects to 
resign prior to the expir ation of the second year he has fulfilled the one- 
way travel requirement but is not entitled to be sent home. 

Mr. Creretita. And your recomme ndation is that that be reduced 
tol year? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No. The schoolteachers get a round trip 
if they stay with us, in fact, only 9 months from September to June. 

Mr. Broyuiwn. Is their compensation now on a yearly basis? I 
think you have answered that by the fact that they only work 9 months 
and get paid for 9 months. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That’s right. 

Mr. Broynity, My question is, Does that provide them with a rea- 
sonable year’s salary, since they have to live on it for a year? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. My answer would be, “No,” sir, because 
the American rate is geared in the vast majority of instances here to a 
74 level which would equate to a normal schoolteaching salary in the 
States, paralleling that as much as we could. Consequently, whether 
the teacher in the States works only the 9 months or a full year, he gets 
a full year’s contract ; over here he only gets 9 months. 

Mr. Crerecta. The fact is that most of the teachers are English 
girls? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, sir. 

Mr. Creretna. They are not? What is the ratio; do you know? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Less than 1 percent "I would s: ay. 

Mr. Creretia. Are English ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crerecia. The others are all imported ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir. What we are trying to do is 
provide a dependent school system which parallels as closely as is 
humanly possible the educational advantages that these dependent 
children would get if their parents were stationed in the States. 

Mr. Broyuitt. Do you have the figures, Colonel, of the pay scale 
for the schoolteachers in the District of Columbia? I imagine that 
would be your best comparison. It might be helpful to the committee 
if you did get hold of that list and compare your schoolteachers, what 
they actu: ally receive for the year, with the salaries of District of Co- 
lumbia employees. Mr. Morrison and myself are members of the 
House District Committee, and we have had to do with the pay scale 
of District of Columbia teachers which we try to keep comparable with 
the national average. It might be good to compare your schoolteach- 
ers here with the schoolteachers in the District of Columbia. 

The CrarrMan. I think that would be helpful, and if you can get 
that information we will appreciate it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes,sir. The things that we have men- 
tioned already would include a contract that would give them an 
annual salary based on the teaching year; they would receive pay 
during their holiday periods rather than being forced to go on a leave 
status. And one other facet that now obtains since they get a quarters 
allowance only while they are on a duty status, they lose that 
allowance when they go on a leave- without- -pay status. That is a 
double detriment. "The summer vacation is a major factor which 
would have to be taken into consideration. "What we do now with 
those people who wish to remain with us is to provide them with 
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opportunities for study which will help them to help us—workshops 
and that type of thing both here and on the continent. 

Mrs. Harpen. Colonel Evans, do you have an adequate number of 
teachers at the present time? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. We have continued to increase in num- 
bers of dependents, and consequently in requirements for teachers. 
As it is impossible to know whether the military person who replaces 
me will be in my status of no children, or may be a family man with 
five youngsters, it makes it extremely difficult without the proverbial 
crystal ball to determine what our requirements will be. At the 
moment, we are governed by two factors: the classroom space avail- 
able, and the size of the classes themselves. There are certain stand- 
ards, as you are aware. Qne should not attempt to handle more than 
a certain number of children in the various grades. Frequently we 
find that existing facilities will not permit us to use that optimum 
number. It may be a larger room in which we are forced to put a 
larger group—and you can’t very well divide it ‘fee two teachers for 
a larger group. Similarly it may be a small room in a converted bar- 
racks and we may have an increased requirement because they are 
physically confined within this small area. To answer your question 
very specifically, we feel that we are almost at the point of having 
enough for this school year. We are going to get by, but it is far 
from optimum. 

Mrs. Harpen. Are most of the teachers men or women ? 

Mr. Camppett. A much greater proportion are women, Mrs. 
Harden. 

Mrs. Harpen. And what is the age qualification for the teacher? 

Mr. CampsetL. The qualifications are, briefly, that they must have 
a degree, a teacher’s certificate, and at least 2 years of experience teach- 
ing. We have found that most of the teachers who have come over 
here are very competent, and well qualified for their jobs, and of 
course, as I mentioned, the great majority are women. We have very 
few male teachers, since most of the dependent schools consist of 
the elementary grades. We have only two high schools here, which 
contain a few men teachers, and we have a few male principals at some 
of the dependent schools. 

Mrs. Harpen. What is the age limit for teachers? 

Mr. Campsety. That was abolished by the Commission. There used 
to be a maximum age limit of 45. That was recently done away with. 

Mrs. Harpen. I was thinking it was much lower than that because 
I recall sometime ago when the Air Force sent out letters, and we were 
informed that some of these teaching positions would be available and 
some ladies in my own district were interested, but found out that they 
were too old. 

Mr. Camppett. It has varied from year to year, Mrs. Harden. At 
one time the age limit was 40, then 45, then up to 50 and then back to 
10. The Commission has since abolished any Maximum age require- 
ment for employees. 

Mrs. Harpen. I am glad to know that. Thank you. 

Mr. Broynit. Do any of the children of American personnel at- 
‘end public schools in England? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They may, at their discretion. 

Mr. Broruuu. Is that a desirable practice? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I think it would have to be resolved in 
each individual case. It would depend on the age of the child, the 
desires of the parents, and the availability of the school. There are 
some very excellent secondary and private schools in England, of 
course. Their curriculum is quite different, naturally, and it would 
appear to me that for the younger children it might be satisfactory, 
but I don’t think that one can make a generalized statement on that, 
sir. I think that each case must be considered on its own merits. 

Mr. Broyruitx. Considering that foreign service is something that 
is here to stay, and we have these thousands of our citizens working 
abroad and creating all these new future citizens, I am just wondering 
whether it would be desirable not to have our own schoolteachers here, 
but for the schools here to teach our children certain of the other 
fundamentals taught in our own schools. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Of course this is one of the few places 
where you don’t have the language barrier. 

Mr. Broyutiu. I mean patriotism—things that are taught in our 
own schoolhouses and which they would not get over here. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is true. Whether it is distortion or 
a different point of view, history is a lot different here than in the 
States ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tumulty? 

Mr. Tumutry. As I gathered, Colonel, attendance at these depend- 
ents schools is left to the parents of the child who may send the child 
to the school which the Air Force provides or they may send the ¢ a 
to some nearby so-called public or private sc ‘hool. In other words, i 
the parent wanted the child to have religious training, he would ‘a 
free to send the child to a local school nearby whether run by the 
state or by a private institution or a private religious institution. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. It is up to the parents? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes. The only element that enters in 
there is that no reimbursement by the Government for expenses in- 
volved will be made without the express permission of the base com- 
mander where the sponsor is assigned, and that is normally deter- 
mined by the availability of the dependent school facilities. If they 
are available to give the child a proper training for his age and grade, 
then the expense is borne solely and complete ‘ly by the parent. If, be- 

cause of the physical location of the sponsor’s home at some remote 
distance where in order to get the child to the schoold would be more 
expensive and more of a hardship than to provide funds for the child 
to go to a local English school, then that is done. 

Mr. Tumutty. In other words, if the dependent school set up by 
the Air Force is available, and unless there is some geographical hard- 
ship involved, the parent would normally, in order to be reimbursed, 
have to send his child to the school provided by the Government ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. And that is, as I understand it, determined by the 
commander in each individual case according to the circumstances? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutty. Now, who determines the curriculum of these 
schools? Who designs what shall be taught and what shall not be 
taught, if you know? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I can’t answer that in detail. Here in 
Third Air Force, we are a component of United States Air Forces in 
Europe. They have a schools section within personnel which lays 
down broad policies and determines certain facets of the curriculum 
which in turn are implemented in detail by a subordinate school sec- 
tion at our headquarters comprised of people who have been in the 
United States school system in one capacity or another for some years. 
So far as the determination of criteria on educational standards, we 
comply with the North Central Schools Association in the United 
States, as far as meeting their basic fundamental criteria. 

Mr. Tumuury. So that the Air Force itself by and large makes the 
determination ¢ 

Lieutenant Colone] Evans. Within that framework. 

Mr. Tumutry. Religious training, however, is left to the parents, 
J take it ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumurry. The Air Force does not undertake in any way to 
do that ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, sir. 

Mr. Tumcuury. You mentioned the “workshops”; that for the 
teachers who are here in the summertime, who are not teaching, you 
try to make available further study. Are they enabled to pursue 
graduate studies at English universities here, or must they go to 
schools operated by the Air Force ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. The University of Maryland has its 
overseas extension, with which I am sure you are familiar, and the 
school teachers are eligible for enrollment in those classes. The 
workshops which I had reference to are designed primarily to increase 
their effectiveness within our own school system. 

Mr. Tumutty. What I was driving at is, suppose a teacher overseas 
desires to pursue graduate work at say Oxford or Cambridge, could 
he or she do it and who would pay for it, and could such a course be 
pursued under the present plan you have described / 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. It could be pursued by people in the 
immediate area of Oxford or Cambridge. It would be at their own 
expense. 

Mr. Broyniitt. With regard to the comparison of the salaries, 
would you also include in there if there is any allowance made for 
master’s degrees and doctor’s degrees ? 

Mr. Camesety. There is not. 

Mr. Broynitz. You will find in the District of Columbia schedule, 
and in fact all other schools in the States, that there is an allowance 
for master’s degrees and doctor’s degrees as well as length of service. 
I would like you to include that if you would, and also, if you can 
without too much additional research, the approximate number of 
children in foreign service who are attending schools over here and 
the number of teachers we now have so that we may get an idea of the 
scope of this particular problem. 

With regard to Mr. Tumulty’s question, you said that graduates 
from our high schools here can be accepted at American universities. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Very definitely. 

The Cuamman. Have you anything further, Colonel Evans? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. One last small point. This ties in 
again with the transportation agreements that I mentioned. It is 
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question of interim leave. Interim leave may be granted to an 
cake at the expiration of his transportation agreement and pro- 
vides them with travel back to the States and return, to then enter 
into a new transportation agreement. At the moment it is restricted 
to Government area recruits and those few local hires I mentioned 
previously who have been employed by either another Government 
agency or a commercial concern doing business directly with the 
Government. It is not available to an ordinary local hire, a United 
States citizen. We feel that this again is a discrimination and once 
an individual employed locally has completed 2 years with us, that 
he has shown by his work that it is advantageous to the Government 
to continue him in employment and to grant him the privilege of an 
interim leave. Our recommendation would be that all United States 
civil-service employees in the overseas theater be considered eligible 
for interim leave on the completion of a 2-year transportation agree- 
ment. The savings of this are primarily those of experience—the 
continuity of which you are all aware. Any time we have a new 
employee there is always a breaking-in period. Furthermore, since 
this involves discrimination we feel that it should be considered for 
abolition. That is the extent of what I have to offer. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Colonel. I want to say this to you and 
to all the other people here to help us by testifying before the com- 
mittee. If, after the committee leaves here, something should arise 
or you think that we should have additional information, I want you 
to feel free to send it to our committee. It will then also become part 
of the record. 

We would now like to call on Captain Steinbeck. Will you please 
state your name for the record, your exact position, and your depart- 
ment, and also tell us when your Department was organized over here, 
what your strength was then, and how many people you have now i 

Captain Srempeck. I am Capt. John M. Steinbeck, United States 
Navy. My title is Assistant Chief of Staff for Administration for the 
Commander of the Naval Forces in Europe. Iam present here because 
of the fact that the Civilian Personnel De ene for the area falls 
under the administrative branch of the Navy here. I would like to 

say at this time that I am not an expert in civilian personnel adminis- 
tration and to answer your detailed questions 1 have with me Mr. 
Wells, who is the head of our civilian personnel branch here and who 
is thoroughly familiar with the work. I will attempt to answer some 
questions because I have been here longer than Mr. Wells. I am 
aware of some of the international, interservice policy angles which 
have crept into the administration of personnel and some of the details 
that you have been asking about. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wells, will you state your name and exact 
official title, so that when both of you testify I imagine you are both 
going to do it pretty much together—the record will show exactly 
your status. 

Mr. Wextts. My name is Melvin T. Wells. My title is consolidated 
industrial relations officer. My rating is GS-12, civilian. 

The CuatrMan. Captain, would you please tell the committee when 
your department was first organized, how many civilian employees 
a had then as compared with now, and what was the peak / 

Captain Srempeck. Yes, sir. I believe I must “mag! give you the 
differential between the Air Force oper: ation and the N avy. It isa 
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unique setup which we have here. The Navy of course is primarily 
a seagoing organization and officers who are versed in industrial rela- 
tions are rather scarce in the Navy and they are restricted to large 
stations where there is a sufficient amount of such work to be done. In 
an area such as we have here, we generally employ civilians such as 
Mr. Wells to be the expert and supervisor of personnel. For that 
reason you will not find me as versed in the law or the details of civil- 
ian personnel as Mr. Wells. 

The Cramrman. When did the Navy first start using civilian per- 
sonnel here in Europe, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Approximately the beginning of 1952, and according 
to the best figures I have on that, there were approximately 240 people 
at that time. 

The Cuarrman. And what was the peak ? 

Mr. Wetts. The peak was 367. The Navy here is a very small or- 
ganization compared with the Air Force. 

The CHarrman. And what have you got now ? 

Mr. We ts. Very close to that. Approximately 364. 

The Cuatrrman. Would you briefly state what type of personnel 
that comprises? 

Mr. Weis. Yes, sir. Our mission here is of course to support Ad- 
miral Cassidy, to support the naval forces in Europe. The greater 
part of our work here 1s administrative. There is a certain amount of 
maintenance that has to be done, and there is the utilization of drivers 
and such. That constitutes a small portion of the people we do have 
here but I would say that the greater part are in an administrative 
and clerical capacity. 

The Cuarrman. I think you were present when Colonel Evans gave 
his testimony. What problems have you found that you have en- 
countered in connection with the personnel assigned to you? 

Mr. Wetts. One of the big problems at this time is that of career 
status which I understand is being considered i in the States at this time. 
Many people who have been career people in the States, when they 
come over here, lose their career status. 

The CHatrman. Why? 

Mr. Wetts. Because of civil-service legislation. In many cases 
it is not too difficult for them when they return to the States to pick 
up their jobs or something similar to it, but it is a very rare situation 
where they have reemployment rights when they go back and if that 
situation could be rectified, then I believe the Fore ign Service would 
attract much better personnel over here, because many people who 
are of higher caliber are reluctant to take chances on what they might 
get when they go back to the States. 

The Cuatrman. Have you found that that has hampered you in 
the past in getting personnel? You said that you could perhaps get a 
better type of personnel, but has it ever hindered you in getting per- 
sonnel ¢ 

Mr. Wetis. We feel that possibly we have not at times been able to 
recruit the caliber of personnel that we would like to have. 

Mrs. Harpen. I would like to ask the captain or Mr. Wells how 
many women you have employed in that figure of 364 up to this time. 

Mr. Wexts. I do not have the exact figures— possibly 170. And we 
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Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Wells, do you have any liaison with the Civil 
Service Commission / 

Mr. We tts. Not directly; only through our bureaus, and we work 
through the Bureau of Ships i in this activity. I might state that un- 
der a recent directive the responsibility for civilian personnel has been 
shifted. 

The CHairman. Do you have civil-service problems? You have 
stated that people who come here with civil-service status may lose 
that status; that it is in jeopardy. How can you tell—by what stand- 
ard are you guided when you set up classification titles and, say, 
salaries and otherwise protect the rights of people e mploye <d by you as 
to premanency, tenure, and soon? Is there any way in which you are 
assisted in these matters ? 

Mr. Wetis. Only through the Office of Industrial Relations, which 
comes through the Navy office. We do not correspond directly with 
the Civil Service Commission at any time. 

The CuatrmMan. You said that the existing law caused your status. 
Who advises you as to the law! Do you have any civil-service coun 
selor to advise you? 

Mr. Wetis. Nosir. Our information comes quite directly from the 
Office of Industrial Relations which is under the Secretary of the 
Navy, and they keep us well informed as to what they do. They have 
direct liaison with the ary Service Commission. 

The Cuarrman. If somebody has a grievance, what then / 

Mr. Weis. They are set up through the Navy civilian personnel in 
structions instituted by the Navy. It is clear cut and well defined. 

The CHairMan. But you are not certain of your own status, you do 
not know whether you are permanent or not ? 

Mr. Weis. That has nothing to do with grievances, as you realize. 

The Cuatrman. I know that, but it is not exactly a pleasure, is it? 
You find it something which inhibits the obtaining of Navy personnel 
and I assume is not conducive to a peaceful feeling in your own mind, 
with respect to yourself and others when you are in this position. 

Mr. Wetts. I might state, sir, that I am possibly in a rather unique 
position in that I never had status to start with over here. I ama 
Reserve officer with the Navy and had 15 years’ active duty, and have 
recently been released from active duty doing the same type of work 
so I have nothing to lose. 

The CHatrman. You have made this statement and it seems to me 
that one of the things we have to do is to protect the people who are 
working for you and to preserve them in their rights. Are you cer- 
tain that they have these rights ¢ 

Mr. Wenrs. Yes,sir. But wehada young man in the office the other 
day who had worked back in the States who did have status, and 
when he entered into his contract to come overseas he thought that he 
had these rights but on arriving here he was greatly disturbed when 
he found that his rights had been removed, and that he would have no 

reemployment rights when he got back to the States. 

The Cuarrman. Do [understand that you recommend that this com- 
mittee look into the matter of career status ? 

Mr. Weis. That’s right, s! 

The Cuatrman, Have you or Capt: uin Steinbeck ever discussed this 
matter, or given similar testimony before an Armed Services Commit- 
tee prev iously ? 


Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 
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Mr. Tumuury. Could you obtain for the committee information 
about how many people are in your position with regard to status? 

Mr. Weras. I think 46 or 47 are involved at the pr esent time. 

Mr. Tumuury. And I assume that what you say is true in other 
departments ¢ 

Mr. Weuts. In the Air Force and everywhere else. 

Mr. Tumuury. And I assume that they all agree that for the sake 
of the service they should be protected ? 

The CHairman. You do not know of any reason why it would be 
necessary for these employees to lose their status; do you? 

Mr. WeEtts. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman, In other words, it is probably just through neglect 
or the present way the law is written or the fact that the present Slaw 
has never been changed, as to why they do not have status? 

Mr. Wetts. I know of no objection. 

Mr. Mopr. Who advised that they have no status ? 

Mr. We ts. That is a civil service rule, sir. 

Mr. Tumuury. Do you know what rule that is? Are you familiar 
with it/ 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t happen to be, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is thata rule or is it based on statute ? 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t happen to know that. 

Mr. Tumutry. Somehow some employees have gone and found this 
out from somebody ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir; and I understand from various sources that it 
would take legislation or Executive order to change it. 

Mr. Tumutry. You could make the information available to the 
chairman ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The CHairrman. The Chair recognizes Colonel Hixson. Will you 
please identify yourself for the record ¢ 

Colonel Hixson. My name is Nathan H. Hixson, colonel, United 
States Army. Iam Chief, Civilian Personnel Branch, Headquarters, 
United States Army, Europe. Actually, Lieutenant Colonel Evans’ 
counterpart is in Germany. The representative for the Air Force is 
Mr. Harry Johnston. 

Our people on the trip to Germany will cover this problem in 
greater detail. However, it is our understanding through the Depart- 
ment of the Army that currently on the President’s desk is an Execu- 
tive order extending civil-service status to the Department of the 
Army, Department of the Air Force, and the Department of the Navy 
employees in the overseas area, under the same terms as the extension 
which is currently in process in Alaska. It was originally scheduled 
for extension in May of this year; however, it required considerable 
work and is now up for October or November. From our standpoint 
we agree perfectly with the Air Force and the Navy that it is especially 
desirable in securing the type and quality of people required in over- 
seas assignments, particularly from the standpoint that it takes it 
out of the home element and people and employees over here are actu- 
ally contacting people in other countries and an excellent impression 
is desirable. It will also enable us to hold people to a far greater 
degree than we can at the present time. It is also going to enable peo- 

ple to transfer from a stateside job to an overseas job, and be able to 
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return after a reasonable time with some assurance of employment. I 
just wanted to interject that from the Army standpoint. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you, Colonel Hixson. 

Mr. Kina. I am Charles A. King, GS-7, attached to the Office of 
the Naval Attaché. The point of continuity here is that the latest 
legislation we have seen, or at least that 1 have seen, was to the effect 
that the extension of career appointments to overseas activities ex- 
cluded employees of naval attaché offices. I wonder if the bill that is 
now on the desk still excludes them / 

Mr. Tumuttry. We will look into that and find out. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; the point is that there shouldn't be discrimina- 
tion. 

The CHarrMan,. Captain Steinbeck, will you or Mr. Wells continue, 
please # 

Mr. We tts. I believe we have fairly well covered that subject. 

Mr. Broryuuux. Under the present system of the law and regulations, 
you can be working in the States and have permanent status and can 
be assigned overseas and lose that status. Is that voluntary or can you 
be compelled to leave the States / 

Mr. Wetts. It is all voluntary. When you come over here you are 
on “excepted” service, not permanent. ‘There is no compulsion. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Do you know of any instance where the person was 
asked to go overseas and, by his refusing to go, indirectly he is being 
compelled to go? 

Mr. We.ts. I know of no such case. 

The CHarrMan. Can you give us the modus operandi of how a per- 
son living in the United States, for example, in New York, gets over 
here and gets to your setup? How is he hired, what does he go 
through, and how do you contact him 

Mr. Wetts. As far as the N avy Department is concerned, we have 
three offices in the United States: One is located in Seattle for recruit- 
ment in Alaska; another is in San Francisco, recruiting for the Pacific 
Ocean area; and there is one located at the Naval Gun Factory in 
Washington that recruits for civilian personnel for the Navy for the 
European area, or anything overseas in the Atlantic area, I would say. 
They handle the contracts, arrange for transportation; they arrange 
for the proper security checks for these people, and the classification 
that they must have for security and that must be complied with before 
the person comes over here. We make requisition on these people; 
for those that we desire, we are allowed to do some screening ourselves. 
We have something to say; it isn’t just a blanket shipping of them 
over. Correspondence indicates that of those candidates that we have 
available, we might prefer, with the background given, that we have 
one certain person. 

The CrairmMan, Is that satisfactory to you—the present setup ? 

Mr. Wetts. It seems to be, sir. This is reasonably new in its opera- 
tion in the Atlantic area, but so far we have no complaint. 

The Cuarrman,. And if this problem of their losing their status as 
to their rights under civil service were removed, do you feel ‘hat it 
would be quite sure to meet your needs as far as concerns recruitment ¢ 

Mr. Wettis. Yes, sir. Much better than now because m: iny people 
are reluctant to come overseas because of that. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Do you have the same situation as exists in the Air 
Force with United Kingdom employees / 
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Mr. Wetis. No, sir; we operate on the direct-hire method here. 

Mr. Tumunry. The security arrangements are dealt with by the 
Navy here / 

Mr. Wetis. The security arrangements are mostly done similar to 
” Air Force. However—— 

Captain oe K. We have in the Navy a directive from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy which prohibits us from employing any foreign 
person in a position which has any contact with classified matter. 
We do the hiring of British personnel, but no such personnel would 
be hired to fill any position which had any contact with classified 
matter. 

Mr. Tumutry. You hire directly whereas the Air Force does not ? 

Captain Srernpeck. Yes. 

Mr. Weis. I would like to say also regarding the question asked 
of the Air Force, that in our hiring agree ment the person hired sub- 
scribes to everything that a United States civil-service person does 
with the exception of loyalty to the United States Government, such as 
stating that they do not belong to a subversive organization. They 
comply with the statutory requirements. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have problems concerning schools and 
schoolteachers ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir; that is handled by the Air Force in our area, 
and they have the entire problem of that. The Navy, as I understand 
it, contributes a certain amount of funds to the Air Force for services 
rendered. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, they handle it and the Navy just 
uses their setup ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Capti iin STeEINBECK. I might add something on the schools set up 
here. The British system of sc ‘hooling is entirely different from the 
United States and basically what we would call the public-school sys- 
tem is referred to as a council-school system here which j is far below 
the standard of our public-school system in the United States. They 
use the term “public school” here for what we would refer to as a 
“private school.” There are many of these schools, and many of 
them are excellent schools, comparable to the United States schools. 
Their public-school system goes up through what we would call 
preparatory schools—various schools. The utility of these schools 
by Americans depends very largely on the position of education of 
the American child. It is very difficult to split a high-school educa- 
tion in half between the British school system and the ‘American school 
system, inasmuch as they teach ditferent subjects in different periods 
of that education; in other words they are extremely heavy in mathe- 
matics in the first 2 years of high school whereas in the United States 
it is spread out through the 4 years or 3 years depending on the State. 
So that becomes very difficult. If a lad comes over here just re: ady 
to go into high school, and he is assured of being here 3 years it is 
quite satisfactory to start him in a British school. If, however, he 
has had 2 years of high school in the U nited States, or if he comes 
over here to start his school and is only going to be here 2 years, it is 
very, very difficult to match the 2. And for that reason the Air Force 


and our other military in Europe have set up a school system to provide 
for those contingencies. 
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I might add here that costwise there isn’t a great deal of difference; 
that is, the cost of sending a child to one of the British public schools 
and the cost of utilizing one of the service-operated schools are com- 
mensurate so - - as long as the Government facilities provided are 
fully utilized, it makes no difference if the overflow goes into the 
foreign school es not from a money point of view. 

The CuarrMaAn. Have you any other problems or any suggestions 
as to how the present troubles that you have encountered can be 
corrected, in other words, such as the fact that they lose their status 
when they go to work for you, and when they return to the States 
they don’t ret their status back? Is that the only problem that you 
have ? 

Mr. We tts. No, sir. It seems that we have paralleled somewhat 
the problems of the Air Force, and one of them that I would concur in 
is the quarters-allowance situation. ‘That has been fairly well gone 
into but I would like to amplify if I may. The present system entails 
a great degree of paperwork that we consider is very cumbersome, 
very expensive. The uniform system which has been suggested by 
the Air Force, we believe, would cert: _— take care of all of that, if 
it were paralleled on the system used by the military. The paper- 
work used at present is clear out of line with any savings that might 
be made. 

The CuatrmMan. You feel that if it was uniform there would be 
material savings / 

Mr. WELLs. "Y es, sir. On another subject we also concur with the 
Air Force on what they have said regarding home leave for civilians. 
I don’t think that need be amplified anymore. 

The CuatrMan. Just what is your status comparing your workers 
with those of the Air Force? 

Mr. Wetts. It is identical, si 

The CHairMan. In other words there is no provision made for a 
certain price for houses? If a fellow lives in a very expensive house 
there is no provision made that he should be allowed an average 
amount? Or if he lives in a substandard house, he does not get any 
substantial credit for it at all. Is that correct / 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir; our situation is identical. 

The CHammMan. In your opinion, how should that be remedied ? 

Mr. Weuts. My suggestion is, and I believe this is parallel to the 
suggestion that has been made, that when a person is hired for over- 
seas s duty they be given a quarters allowance according to their grade. 
That of course could not be the same in ever vy locality. It would have 
to be determined what that allowance would be, say, in Britain; it 
would be another thing in France, another thing in Spain, and so on. 
But I believe it should be a definite fixed allowance rather than a 
variable one, depending upon the conditions. Under our present sys- 
tem, for example, let’s say that a person of a grade 12 has a maximum 
of $2,400 quarters allowance. When he comes over to Britain it takes 
him considerable time to find a place to live in. If he is living in a 
hotel, his expenses are on the average way above the $2,400 for periods 
up to sometimes months. However, this thing is negotiated on a 
monthly basis; if you spend at the rate of $4,000 a year during your 
first 2 months here and then go down to the rate of, let us say, $2,000, 
where your quarters allowance is $2,400 you are not given any credit 
for the time when you were way up at the high level. You are clipped 
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off at the $2,400 mark and there is no chance of recovery at all. That 
is a basic problem. It takes a while to get adjusted here and, as the 
colonel says, sometimes you just get desperate and take anything for 
a while. The housing situation is quite critical. 

Mr. Brorniw. If you had the same setup as for an Air Force 
officer—that is what you recommend, is it ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long has the housing situation here been 
critical 

Mr. Wetis. Ever since the war, and it is not only difficult for 
transients such as we are, it is critical for the British too. 

The CuairMan. You mean there are not enough houses to go around, 
in other words ¢ 

Mr. Weuts. That’s right. 

Mr. Wausu. Do you concur with Colonel Evans’ testimony about 
the problem of bringing automobiles over here / 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wausu. As I understand it, you are operating with 364 civilian 
workers for the Navy 4 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Watsu. And how many of those 364 are actually British 
people? 

Mr. Wetts. 254. 

Mr. Wausn. And the rest of them are civilians from the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Watsu. Of that total of 364? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

The Cuatmman. If this directive which has been mentioned is signed 
by the President giving these Americans that come over here civil- 
service status, would that in effect also give civil-service status to your 
English employees ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They would remain separate and apart? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. Our British civil-service employees are 
graded the same as our American civil-service employees are. Under 
the Navy system, we make up a job description where the job is graded 
and given a CS rating. The only difference is that they are on a 
different pay scale. The British do not receive the same amount of 
money as the United States employee. I might say also that under 
our direct-hire system where the CS rating is assigned, the men 
do get the same as the women in their CS assignments, 

The Cuatrrman. There is no discrimination? A woman holding 
down a stenographic job would get the same pay as the man, then? 

Mr. Wetts. That’s right. 

Mr. Tumvutry. This Executive order with respect to civil service, 
as mentioned by the colonel, as I gather, would extend the benefits 
with respect to civil service or continue them, but, of course, an 
Executive order is a transitory thing. At the caprice of the Execu- 
tive, it can be withdrawn. I gather from your testimony that whether 
or not there is an Executive order, civil-service status should also 
be protected by legislation so that there will be no danger of losing 
the status. There will be another presidential election next year, and 
if it were changed another Executive could change the order. 
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The CHarrMan. Or the same Executive might change it. 

Mr. Tumut ty. I am assuming that he would not change it that 
quickly, though from the observations I have made that is quite 
possible. 

Mr. WELLs. We, too, have heard the rumor of the Executive order, 
but we believe it should be made something permanent. 

The Cuatrman. To you it is just rumor; to the gentleman of the 
other side, it is a hope. 

Are there any further questions, or have you any further points 
you would like to bring out, Mr. Wells 

Mr. Wetis. One of the things, too, that I would put somewhat 
parallel with the automobile situation is that when a person leaves 
the States it is a nebulous thing as to how much household articles 
should be brought along. Sometimes it is possible to bring too much, 
sometimes not enough. As far as the Navy is concerned (and I am 
not certain of the Air Force as to this) the allowance for household 
goods is based on gross weight. Now, that is something that is im- 
possible to figure. If, for ex: imple , you have 5,000 pounds of house- 
hold effects to bring over with you and you are given a gross allow- 
ance, what you are actually responsible for is how much crate to put 
around it, and it varies from an average of 40 percent additional to 
on up to 60 and 70 percent, depending on the type of household articles 
and there have been people who have had to pay for overage where 
they had done their best to make the allowance for what they should 
bring over, but you cannot determine the crates that are going to be 
put on it and crates for overseas shipments are very cumbersome, 
very heavy- they put crates inside of crates, sometimes. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your suggestion then to remedy that ? 

Mr. Wetuts. That it be based on a net rather than a gross weight. 

Captain Srernpeck. I would again suggest a military standard for 
that, that they have comparative grades. The military standard is 
set on net weights with a percentage allowance for overseas crating, 
domestic crating, and so on. So it is a very workable solution and 
very fair. 

The CHarrmMan. You would like that to be changed, in etfect. so 
that it would be as satisfactory with the civilian personnel as it is with 
the military personnel ? 

Captain Sternpeck. Yes, I think it would do away with the possi- 
bility of a man being out of pocket. 

The Cuamman. And that, among other things, would raise the 
morale of workers? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutty. This subject of weight concerns me. If I had to 
come over here I would be out of all my pockets, I’m afraid. 

Mrs. Harpen. I just recall, Mr. Chairman, that one time I was in- 
formed that a bicycle that was being crated cost more to crate than 
the actual price of the bic yele. 

Mr. We tts. I will give you an example more ridiculous than that. 
I brought over a glass fishing rod, the kind that they will give you 
a new one if they break it. I tried to put it away so that they wouldn't 
bother to crate it. They insisted on crating it; the thing weighed 
ounces and came out as pounds. . 

Mr. Broyrityi. Who does the crating? 
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Mr. Wetts. In the Navy, the crating is done by contract. 

Mr. Tumutty. Does that also apply to the Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Practically all that is done by contract 
now. It has been determined to be much more economical. 

Mr. Broyniti. Under our present system, the civilian personnel 
are having their furniture crated the same as military personnel, but 
their allowances are not the same? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Will you proceed, Mr. Wells, if you have some 
other points? 

Mr. Weis. Yes. One is that, as has been alluded to here, there 
are differences in customs between here and in the States regarding 
the hiring of people, paying them, etc., an example being the hiring 
of stenographers by age rather than by ability. Also there is a cus- 
tom here of giving bonuses at Christmas time which is done by all 
of industry and we are unable to cope with such a situation and we 
believe that such a thing should be made available in our wage con- 
sideration but it most. definitely should be controlled. We are ‘agreed 
about that. The suggestion has been made “Let’s give them a ‘little 
bit more money to make up for the bonuses” and the counter to that 
is that the person will say, “Well, that’s what I’m worth anyway. 
Still, how about the bonus?” We feel that additional salary will not 
compensate for it and that there ought to be some provision for extra 
compensation to compare with British industry. 

Mr. Broynitn. Is there any difference here regarding bonuses paid 
in our own businesses in the States ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Broynity. That problem has come up in the States. I have 
heard suggestions from Federal employees individually as to the 
ideas of establishing some kind of bonus at Christmas time for mo- 
rale. I know of no industry in the States that does not have some plan 
for a bonus. Small local industries almost without exception have 
Christmas bonuses, and it has been suggested for Federal employees. 
I am wondering, if something like that were adopted, whether it might 
not come back to the States and we would have to do it over there. 

Mr. Weis. It is part of the localeconomy. It is done in some parts 
of the States, I agree. 

Mr. Broyuity. I am a member of a firm that employs about 7,000 
people of all types—technical people, engineers, office per sonnel, and 
construction workers. Without exception it isa “must” that everyone 
in that organization receive a bonus at Christmas time. And we are 
competing with the Federal Government in Washington. The Sables 
seems to be an established fact there; isn’t it conflicting with the Fed- 
eral service there as much as here? 

Captain Srernpeck. Let me explain it a little further, sir. The 
average standard of wage, not only in England but throughout E Lurope, 
is much lower compar: atively for the same job than it is in the United 
States. And in many areas, England being one of them, the bonuses 
are given and are counted on as a part of the annual w age. In Italy 
it is even more the case than it is here, where they have what they call 
a 13th month which is in all the wage scales in Italy. At Christmas 
time they get a month’s wages asa bonus. That is part of their annual 
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wage and is recognized by law as part of their annual wage. It is in 
fact a bonus. 

Mr. Broruri.. Are you suggesting it for our own American em- 
ployees ? 

Captain Srempeck. No; only for British employees hired on a 
British wage scale. 

Mr. Mopr. What you are saying is, if, instead of having the bonus 
authorized, you increase the : salary as compensation, Mr. Weils in- 
dicates that by doing that then the employees say: “I want my bonus 
too,” so you wouldn't correct it; but if you did pay them the regular 
compensation and then a the authority to give them additional 
compensation but call it a bonus, then you would. Is that a fair 
statement / 

Captain Srernpeck. That is correct, sir; and it is important here 
where we are very much in competition with industry to get personnel 
at all. There is no unemployment here, and small things like that 
have a great deal to do with whether or not we can get the people we 
need. 

Mr. BroyuiLti. We pay our British personnel much less than we pay 
our own personnel 4 

Mr. Weis. Yes. 

Mr. Broyniti. And you are talking about the bonus only for the 
United Kingdom personnel 4 

Mr. Weis. That is correct. 

Mr. Broyriii. If the local wages were higher you would have to 
pay it anyway ¢ 

Mr. Weis. Yes. 

Mr. Tumvvry. a is a psychological thing. 

Mr. Creretia. Captain, do you have any such thing as a National 
Labor Relations Board here in England that creates wages and rates ¢ 

Mr. KN ASEL. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you identify yourself for the record, please ? 

Mr. Knasev. Iam Josph E. Knasel, assistant consolidated eclaniict ul 
relations officer. 

The answer to that question is an emphatic “No.” There are no 
boards here or institutions that do any area wage surveys. However, 
they do have a Trades Union Congress in this country. Its job is to 
affiliate itself with the 647 various types of unions in this country. 
There is a white paper published called the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. They establish recommendations for skilled and semiskilled 
rating levels. That rate, which is a statistical rate, could be a fal- 
lacious rate because in this country there is such a thing as a guaranteed 
workweek which is a sort of hidden asset to the employee. The take- 
home pay or the real wages in this country is fairly fallacious if you 
try to figure it on the TUC foundation. They will give an average 
wage to a carpenter of £8 per week, $22.40 by American standards. 
If you make a survey of the actual take-home pay of that same car- 
penter it will be upw ards of $40. In effect, industry is above the 
Navy in this area. The main issue is in the guaranteed workweek and 
the number of hours that are worked by industry compared with the 
United States Navy. The Air Force I suppose have the same problem. 

Mr. Creretca. If there is a carpenter under American civil service, 
what is his wage, doing comparable work with the carpenter hired 
by the Englishman ? 
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Mr. Knasev. If we had a United States citizen employed as a ear- 
penter, his wage would be based on the 12th Naval District and that 
would be an average rate, with a differential for overseas. The car- 
penter’s rate is, I think, $2.40 per hour. His gross salary would work 
out at about $90 per week. 

Mr. Creret.a. For comparable work? Do Federal employees 
belong to any Federal employee groups such as we have in the States ? 

Mr. Knasen. None,sir. Not inthe Navy. 

Mr. Crerecta. How about the United Kingdom civilians? Do 
they belong to trade unions and are still employed by the American 
Government / 

Mr. Kwasev. Speaking for the United States Navy, the answer is 
—o" 

Mr. Crerecia. Is it the same for the Air Force, Colonel Evans? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They all belong to one form of organi- 

zation or another which is in effect an employees union, divided as to 
- ass for employment—the Electrical Trade Union is one of them. 

Mr. Crerenia. Does the Government have to bargain with them, the 
same as with any other trade union in the States? I am speaking of 
the American Government. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. No, because we are not the primary 
employer. 

Mr. Crereina. In a trade dispute, the only entity involved would 
be the American Government ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. So long as we only utilize people af- 
fected by any decisions made. 

Mr. Crereita. These British employee ‘'s working for the American 
Government, do they have the right to strike / 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. They wouldn’t be striking against us, 
they would be striking against the British Government. 

Mr. Crerentta. Could those United Kingdom civilians strike against 
the British Government, which in the final analysis would affect us? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. I know of no instance of that. 

Mr. Campretn. Not in the 5 years I have been here. 

Captain Srernseck. The British people working for the British 
Government do strike against the British Government. In most 
cases, in order to settle the strike, the British Government does deal 
with their trade-union representatives. We, the American Forces 
here, have had no such experience. 

The Cnatrman. Ladies and gentlemen, it is almost 1 o’clock. We 
will adjourn for lunch and be back here at 2 : 30. 

(The hearing recessed for lunch at 12:55; at 2:30, the hearing was 
resumed. ) 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will now come to order. 

When we adjourned, Mr. Wells and Captain Steinbeck were just 
about to conclude. Will you take it up from there, Mr. Wells, with 
the rest of your suggestions ? 

Mr. Weits. Yes, sir. This is something that we would like to bring 
before this committee, from my point of view, because I don’t know 
where else to bring such a situation up. We are supposed to be in 
this area pretty much under the same Civil Service Commission. We 
are supposed to be paying the same wages to people, but we find that 
there are two systems of wages here. The State Department, under 
the Embassy, sets one scale of wages, and the naval attaché follows 
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that scale of wages. I ares ve the Army and the Air Force also use 
that scale of wages. The Navy has a survey, or has recently com- 
pleted a survey, but we are still on a Navy scale of wages, in that 
the place that affects us most is where we have people working on 
joint efforts and drawing two different scales of wages, both for the 
United States Government, they ask why. There is no good reason 
why. Our hope is that something might be done to have a uniform 
scale of wages for the same sort of thing and especially in such a close 
area as you see that we are in here, right around Grosvenor Square. 
One example is that of our telephone switchboard, where the majority 
of people are paid by the Navy. We have 2 paid by the Air Force 
and 1 by the Army, the Air Force and the Army being on 1 pay 
scale sitting on 1 switchboard and those of the Navy on another pay 
scale sitting on the other switchboard. That is a little bit high 
level for us to tackle here as far as the Navy is concerned. I think 
that is for Washington, D. C. It involves the State Department 
which we are in, and we would like to throw that out to you for any 
suggestions. 

The CHarrMan. Just at that point, what do you think would be 
the solution there—to have one pay scale for all civilian employees? 

Mr. We tts. Well, that is our desire. We figure that if there was 
| survey made—you see, there are 2 separate surveys made; 1 is 
made by the Embassy here, and then the Navy makes another and 
they make them at different times, for different personnel, over differ- 
ent industries and come up with different figures and some places they 
are just not even close. We find that, as one example, the State De- 
partment chauffeurs are paid more than machinists, which in the 
States is unheard of. Our Navy scale just doesn’t do that. And so 
a chauffeur watches for an opening in the State Department, in the 
Embassy. As soon as there is one there, we have lost him quick. And 
vet they are all United States Government employees, As I say, 
British people ask us: “We thought this was one United States Gov- 
ernment; how come the difference, then?” We can’t tell them. 

Mr. Broyuitt. You are talking about British personnel; not our 
own ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. British personnel, yes. I should have qualified that 
as British personnel. 

Mr. BroryuiLni. You don’t have that problem with our personnel ? 

Mr. Wetus. No. 

Mr. Kwasexi. Along those same lines, I think a situation of this 
type may require legisl: ee action, because the basic law, as far as 
the Air Force and the N avy and the Army, dates back to 1862—I 
don’t know if there has been an amendment made ie that law or not. 
The act of July 16, 1862 (12 Stat. 587; 34 U.S. C. 505), precludes 
more or less conducting joint area surveys with a any a r department 
outside the forces—the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. The 
panacea, so far as I am concerned, is the same as Mr. Wells suggested, 
to have a joint survey of all the departments in the area and come 
up with 1 wage level and also 1 classification plan. I don’t think it 
will work without altering, too, the classification plan. 

Mr. Broyuintn. On what basis, then, does the Air Force, in Colonel 
Evans’ group, contract for their Department ? 
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Mr. Kwasev. That, sir, is a different situation. They don’t con- 
duct area surveys in the Air Force. That is purely, I should imagine, 
an administrative detail of the Air Ministry. 

Mr. Camppeii. The British civil service. 

Mr. Knaset. When we mentioned Air Force—we have the air 
attaché in the London area here, also the Air Finance. Third Air 
Force would not be in competition with the Navy in this area because 
I think the geographic area is some 15 or 16 miles away; is that right? 

Mr. Camppeiu. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuityt. Then if his people received an increase in wages, you 
would not have the authority to increase yours to bring them up 
to the same amounts ? 

Mr. Kwasenu. No, sir. 

Mr. Broyuit.. Colonel Evans, what authority do you have to 
accept that increase ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. One is direct hire on the part of the 
Navy and Embassy here as opposed to utilization after direct hire by 
the British Air Ministry. 

Mr. Broynity. That is approved by a higher echelon anyway, isn’t 
it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. It is a different echelon entirely. <A 
different matter, because on the British side rather than on the Amer- 
ican side, It is an indirect hire proposition for us. We have recently 
had, as a matter of fact, a wage increase which has been for warded 
by the British Treasury, for all civil-service employees. Those people 
who are employees of the British Air Ministry that we utilize are 
equally subject to that, and the claims as presented to us by the Air 
Ministry reflect those increases. 

Mr. Brorvutm.. Why don’t they go ahead and pay the forces as 
before ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Because these people are essentially 
British civil servants and what Mr. Knasel and Mr. Wells are up 
against is competing, because of direct hire, directly with Englishmen. 

Mr. Broyniiu. Do other British personnel get the Christmas bonus ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Not in the Government services. 

Mr. Wetts. I might add too that this situation that I have just 
discussed is the result of Air attaché and Army attaché people who 
come under or follow the State Department rather than the Navy or 
the Army or the Air Force. 

Mr. Tumvtry. There is a disparity between salaries—bet ween peo- 
ple of the same job title doing the same work? Is there also a disparity 
between the way they are hired? 

Mr. Kwaset. In this case; no. 

Mr. Tumvutry. The people that you complain about are all hired 
by the American Government directly ? 

Mr. Kwasev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Given titles by our Government, under our civil 
service ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. No. 

Mr. Tumutry. But the identical titles as to job specifications and 
so on: is that correct ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. But whose salaries are different? 

Mr Wetts. Yes. 
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Mr. Tumutry. You mentioned surveys. Will you identify the 
surveys ¢ 

Mr. Wetis. The Navy survey is set up and authorized by the Office 
of Industrial Relations which is just for the naval survey. It is now 
in the produc tion stage back in Washington. 

Mr. Tumctry. Would it be possible for the committee to get these 
surveys? 

Mr. We ts. I see no reason why it should not be available to the 
committee. 

Mr. Tumutty. In answering the questions, I thought I heard you 
mention something about British civil service. 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 

Mr. Tumvutry. The British civil service, I take it, supervises or has 
something to do with the persons employed under what is termed 
the “Utilization Act”? That is a euphemism; is it not? It means, 
actually, that the British civil service are hiring people who actually 
perform work and are supervised by the American Government ! 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. The British civil service governs people who are paid 
by the United States; isn’t that correct ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Compensation is reimbursed—they are 
not paid direct. I don’t want to stress this point unduly, but I think 
the committee members should recognize the primary difference be- 
tween what Mr. Wells is talking about on the one side and what our 
situation is on the other. We do not pay—we do not run a payroll as 
such. At the end of each month, a claim is prepared which includes 
all of the salaries and other emoluments, allowances and whatnot, 
which have been paid. 

Mr. Tumutry. The person, then, who was employed on this utiliza- 
tion service gets a shiek é 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Normally he is paid in cash. 

Mr. Tumutty. By the British ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. In British money ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumvutry. And then, in turn, that person’s title, I would as- 
sume, and the duties, services, and labor which he performs, the serv- 
ices, are set forth and in some manner presented to our Government ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutty. But the British civil service regulates his conditions 
of employment, his status, and other matters ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. As far as his classification and wages 
and so on. 

Mr. Tumctry. So in effect what goes on is that the British civil 
service is acting as a broker between the United States and the per- 
sonnel which is paid ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. It is a circumvention of our own law, isn’t it? Not 
intentionally such, but it is, as a matter of fact, an indirect manner of 
having the United States Government employ British civil servants? 
Is there any other way to characterize it ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. The use of the word “employ” is not, I 
think, exact in that case. Usually you say you work for the man who 
pays you. 
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Mr. Tumutry. The United States pays ultimately, doesn’t it ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. All it does is add an extra pair of hands to passing 
the check on? I am not criticizing, but you don’t have this disparity 
of titles because the British civil service regulates it. What about our 
American civil-service conditions? Do they regulate the system of 
employment? Could you describe where we have people of the sama 
titles getting different salaries? 

Mr. Wetts. Our civil-service job descriptions are sent back to the 
States. How they come out determines their wage brackets. It 
starts at a minimum and is scaled tothe maximum. ‘That is set in the 
States as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Broyuiti. You are talking about American boys or British 
boys ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Both. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may include a few re- 
marks now? Iam Dwight Porter, the administrative officer of the 
IEXmbassy here. 

The CuatrmMan. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Porrer. In the question of wage scales for local employees, 
the Embassy, and I think also the Navy, here have a vastly different 
problem from that which confronts the Air Force. We of course hire 
all of our local employees, meaning by that British employees in the 
Embassy, under full United States regulations—security checks, oath 
of office, and all the rest. We pay them in accordance with local wage 
scales which we develop through wage surveys. The way we go about 
that is, using the example of the chauffeur, we will undertake to find 
from 15 to 20 or as many as are necessary representative employers 
in the area, to find what the going rate for chauffeurs is. We then 
take that information, bring it back and compile it and regulations 
provide that we would be in competition with progressive employers 
in the area. It is important to realize that we do want to get good 
people whether they are Americans or British. Our wage scales are 
set in line with progressive employers in the area—in other words, we 
don't compete with the poorest employers, we compete with the best 
employers. We then establish a pay scale and this is done at least 
once a year if circumstances don’t warrant a more frequent 
examination. 

Now, the Navy Department operates under a different set of rules. 
T am sorry that I can’t illustrate too clearly for you on that, but ap- 
parently there is a law which states that they cannot join with the other 
Government agencies in a wage survey. As far as the Embassy here 
is concerned, we make available to them the results of our survey so 
that they can use it as they see fit, but apparently there is something 
which enjoins us against making a joint survey. The Embassy ob- 
viously has no objection at all to conducting such a joint survey but 
if it isa matter of legislation it is obviously a matter in which you are 
interested. Tam sorry I can’t help you as to whether it is or not. 

Mr. Tumutry. You have no objection to the Navy being able to pay 
as much for a chauffeur as you do? You feel that you can’t lessen 
the job of chauffeur and bring it down to the Navy’s qualifications? 

Mr. Porrer. Right. This is a different way of proceeding. Our 
rules are clear cut and evidence is there to show how we establish any 
particular wage survey. 
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Mr. Tumuury. The survey in itself would not correct the differen 
tial. If you had the same survey, could you raise your pay without 
an act of the Congress? 

Mr. Weis. Ours is determined back in Washington. We send all 
our information in. It goes to the Office of Industrial Relations. 
They compile all the statistics and make out the scale. I might say 
that it is unfortunate and ill-advised that I picked this out on the 
chauffeur. What I meant in all honesty was that the Navy might be 
paying more. All I am doing is trying to show that there is a need and 
the surveys are conducted at different times and if their rules were 
exactly like ours, they wouldn’t come out the same because a few 
months later there might be a change. 

Mr. Creretta. Mr. Wells, or any one of the gentlemen who have 
testified already, I have just picked up downstairs a report of the sur- 
vey and reorganization of the Passport Section of the American 
Embassy. Reference is made, in a paragraph I picked at random, 
to the question of “voluntary overtime” which brings to my mind the 
question of overtime as far as civil-service personnel is concerned. 
Can anybody inform us as to what the program is on that, or what the 
pattern is? 

Mr. Porrer. I should think that each agency would have to speak 
separately on that, if I may speak for the Embassy. We pay over- 
time on the same rules which apply to the United States Civil Service. 
We either give compensatory time if that is possible within the given 
time limit, or we pay overtime where we have extended periods of 
overtime work which requires that of our employees. 

Mr. Creretia. From the standpoint of the Embassy here, you do 
pay for overtime, because in this first paragraph mention is made of 
“voluntary overtime” and I wondered just what that meant. 

Mr. Davis. Compensatory time, sir. 

Mr. Crerecia. “Voluntary” is not “compensatory.” That would 
appear to me some thing being give n gre atuitously. 

Mr. Davis. By “compensatory” they mean quivalent time off 
lieu of pay for the work. In many instances we have e mployees who 
elect to take time off in lieu of cash for the overtime worked. That i 
option: al with the employee. 

The CuamrMan. Would you identify yourself, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Robert C. Davis, personnel officer of the American 
Embassy. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Porter, or Mr. Davis, can you tell us about the 
arrangement on overtime in the Embassy ? 

Mr. Porrer. By tradition, I think in the service the professional 
officers do not claim overtime. I don’t know of any of the professional 
employees of the Embassy who put in for overtime. They work on the 
assumption that there is a job to be done and to aes a deadline. 
Speaking of the clerical sti aft they are paid overtime. I don’t think 
we have a great deal of overtime here in the Embass y, because we try 
whenever we have heavy workloads that are periodic or spasmodic 
to schedule compensatory leave thereafter and we encourage our 
employees to take that if they so desire, and most of them do. 

The Cuamman. You use the 40-hour week as a standard workweek ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wells, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Wetts. I think we have fairly well covered this problem, on 
the wage survey, Mr. Chairman. May we turn to another subject ? 
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The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. We ts. This is a problem that pertains to Britain and to the 
British personnel and that is that it is a British tradition, an estab- 
lished custom, that when a person has leave, that they are given ad- 
vanced salary payment for the leave. This is something that they 
have earned. The tradition here is to give them the money before 
they start on leave so that they can have a good leave. We concur 
with that situation here. We believe that that would be fair, but 
under our present regulations we have our hands tied. We cannot 
give the man his payment for his leave until leave actually has been 
taken—but it is something he has earned, that he is entitled to, and 
that he will not have to work for. 

Mr. Crerev.a. Is that a regulation of the Civil Service Commission 
or is it an administrative act of the Embassy ? 

Mr. We tts. It is a civil-service regulation. 

Mr. Crereiita. How about terminal leave? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. if a man quits, we can then pay him for the salary 
owed him. But this is a peculiarity of British industry we are unable 
to follow. 

The next matter has to do with retirement. We believe that some 
provision should be made for people—British, that is—working for 
the United States Government, who have worked a number of years, 
to participate in a United States retirement plan. Our contribution 
to the British, under the situation where they work for the United 
States, is fairly small. It includes the national health plan and so 
forth, and when they do retire, they retire under this plan and receive 
a very, very small amount which I understand would be about $5.60 
a week, and if they are married $3.50 additional for their wife. We 
do not at the present time have a plan for the British and I feel that 
this should be taken under study. As to definite recommendations, 
I think that it would depend somewhat on the results of the study. I 
believe Mr. Knasel is more familiar with this situation than I am. 

Mr. Broyniti. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question first ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Broynity. Of course, in our civil-service system we have what 
we generally refer to as “fringe benefits.” We have a retirement 
program, an insurance program, a certain amount of sick leave, as 
well as annual leave and disability benefits—many things of that sort. 
Now, you apparently have nothing like that for British employees. 
Do you have any fringe benefits whatever? Or, let us put it this way 
By what authority do you set up their payment to start with? By 
what authority do you grant them leave to start with? 

Mr. Knasev. Our British employees come under certain regulations 
put out by the Civil Service Commisison. We operate from the civil- 
service regulations, even down to applying the standards set by the 
Civil Service Commission as to their jobs. Then come the fringe 
benefits such as retirement. I would like to consider them one at a 
time,if Imay. Retirement: Prior to December 1950, the Civil Service, 
all persons that were put into the “excepted service” overseas appoint- 
ments were allowed to come underneath the retirement system. That 
applied to United States personnel and also indigenous personnel or 
noncitizen personnel. However, the Civil Service Commission came 
back and said that that benefit was extended to 1951 for all our British 
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employees at that particular time and those on the rolls were allowed 
to stay in the civil-service retirement system. The United States citi- 
zen employees that were hired after 1951 were not even given the 
benefit of the Civil Service Retirement Act unless they were indefinite 
or for a definite period of time not to exceed 1 year. Now they 

could come underneath FICA. With the British, we could do noth- 
ing for them. Those people had only one redress. They could apply 
for national-health benefits in the event of retirement. The national- 

health law in this country costs in the region of $1 a week. To that 
dollar a week, I think the employer—in ‘this case the United States 
Government—also sets forth about $1 a week. At the age of 65, the 
man would get $5.65 a week; if he had a wife living as well, she 
would get $3.50. That is not considered in Great Britain enough to 
exist on. I suppose we would also have the same problem in the 
United States ? It requires a man to go out out after maybe giving 
30 years’ service to the Government and working somewhere else in 
another job. He cannot do it. One of the main fringe benefits em- 
ployers in this area have to offer their pee is that of an addi- 
tional retirement system in addition to the National Health Act where 
they can, after the age of 65, qualify without having to apply for 
national assisance. The Whitten rider amendment in 1951 made that 
impossible. 

Mr. Broyuiii. Impossible to get the fringe benefits in which we 
are participating? 

Mr. Knaseu. Legislative action is required to bring the Britsh under 
that. 

Mr. Broyuitu. You feel that the Civil Service Commission is going 
as far as it can go under existing statutes / 

Mr. Knase. Y es, under existing statutes, with regard to the fringe 
benefits. We vaguely touched on it this morning here—the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation. The National Health Act in this coun- 
try does indemnify people against any injury sustained. The current 
regulations prohibit us from giving any access to the Bureau of E ~ 
ployees’ Compensation. However, they have widened that gap a bit 
and said that any cases which are really and truthfully outstanding 
cases could be referred to the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
and in some cases they do make ex gratia payment. We have had 
some cases like that and the *y are very good. It also brings us down 
to the matter of leave as a fringe benefit. Legislation prevents us, 
when there is such an accident, from restoring the sick leave that the 
employee would utilize while he was away for an injury received 
while he was in his duty status. 

Mr. Broyuitit. How about the new insurance status? 

Mr. Kwnasext. That does not cover our employees in anyway. 

Mr. Broyuiw. Is it desirable / 

Mr. Kwasev. I think it would be too costly for an employee. That 
would be representing in the region of about 10 percent of the em- 
ployee’s take-home pay and that is quite a bit in addition to about 40 
percent for income tax. As far as the Navy is concerned, regarding 
fringe benefits, we have neither the money nor the facility to offer them 
good canteen facilities. We have been able to use the Emb: assy canteen 
here for the British employees, but I think you will agree with me that 
$1.40 is quite a lot for a person whose salary is about $20 a week. 
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They have either to bring their lunches with them or go around the 
corner to the cheapest places they can find—and in some cases end up 
with ptom: une poisoning. 

The Cuarrman. That does not occur from the Embassy ? 

Mr. Porter. Thank you. 

The Cuamrman. Presumably if they try to eat there, they die from 
malnutrition. 

Mr. Broynimu. Mr. Knasel, you are making these recommendations 
with the thought in mind of making employment with the United 
States Government more competitive, more desirable, so that you can 
get better United States personnel—not because these people have a 
high income tax to pay and therefore we should raise their salaries ¢ 

Mr. Kwasex. No,sir. Our main purpose is to build a career service. 

Mr. Broyum.. Comparable with their own country’s ¢ 

Mr. Kwnasen. Exactly. And for those people to know that they do 
have security of employment. With regard to working for the United 
States Government, people now say: “You might work for them fora 
little while but how about 5 years from now when you are 45? Where 
are you going then?” Our main purpose is to insure that they do have 
1 career service when they are employed with the United States Gov- 
ernment and that it should be a reward for their loyalty. 

The Cuamrman. Any further questions? Any other discussion re- 

garding “fringe” matters ¢ 

Mr. Wexts. I think the matter of Christmas boxes has been thrown 
open. As to other aspects: In the States I understand it is quite pos- 
sible, if you are looking for a certain type of qualified skill, to pay 
certain costs for an interview. We do not have that facility with 
regard to a non-United States employee. In the London area there 
are upwards of half a million jobs available and no one to take them 
out of the 22 million that are the working population. In the London 
area alone there are 17,000 unemployed people, but not one of them can 
be considered skilled labor. In the provincial areas, outside London, 
there are quite a number of skills available that we could conceivably 
draw upon from the various branches of the Ministry of Labor, but 
we cannot pay for them to come here, and possibly get them into the 
jobs that we have. I think the Air Force may have that same problem, 
I don’t know. We would like, if possible, to strongly recommend 
some procedure whereby we can reimburse them if we do have them 
come in for an interview. 

Mr. Creretxa. In line with your suggestions, then, if the economy 
is as sound and as stable as you represent it to be as far as employ- 
ment is concerned, the committee might also look into the question of 
foreign aid simultaneously. 

Mr. Wetxs. Quite possible. 

Mr. Tumutry. Just a moment, on this question of the pensions. To 
begin with, in the year 1! 50, apparently up until then, British em- 
ployees could join our pension system ? 

Mr. Kwasex. Exactly sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. And some have apparently done so ? 

Mr. Kwasev. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Have any been able to retire on them ? 

Mr. Kwasev. Two have. 

Mr. Tumutry. We do have a class of personnel, then, two of whom 
have retired and some of whom are still contributing ? 
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Mr. Kwasev. Forty percent of the Navy employees are under the 
retirement system. 

Mr. Tumvtry. Forty percent? Then the 1950 legislation was 
adopted which exe luded participation by whom ? 

Mr. Kwasexv. By the British and the United States. 

Mr. Tumetry. Prior to 1950. both were eligible? Now, we come 
to 1950 and both are excluded. That sets up those two classes of 
people—those in the retirement system and some out of it. Ap- 
parently some of them work side by side ¢ 

Mr. Kwnasev. E xactly. 

Mr. Tumutry. And legislation was adopted this ye: 

Mr. Kwasev. January 23, 1955. It first of all was exte ana to No- 
vember 1951 for overseas personnel and therefore we do have quite a 
number of United States and British people who Just got under the 
oun. 

Mr. Tumutty. Now, in 1955, we have American personnel, but the 
British employee who has been working faithfully all this time is not 
included ¢ 

Mr. Knasev. We have the “indefinite” type of employee. 

Mr. Tumutry. How many employees would you say would be 
affected by legislation, if legislation were introduced, for people who 
have given faithful service ¢ 

Mr. Knasev. I can only speak for the Navy. In the region of 60 
percent of our total employees, as a figure of roughly 240. 

Mr. Tumvu.ry. Most of these people stay with our Government ? 

Mr. Kwasex. They certainly do. 

Mr. Tumutry. They have given good and faithful service, and, as 
I gather from you, it is a matter of hum: anity te protect the people in 
thei ur old age / 

Mr. Kwaseu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumcvry. What have you done with regard to preparing legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Kwnasev. We have brought it before you, sir. 

Mr. Tumutty. It seems to me that we would be in a very bad posi- 
tion all the way round not to do justice to people who are being fair and 
loyal to us. Would you be able to send the committee a suggested 
draft of what you have in mind? 

Mr. Kwnasev. I certainly would, sir. It is recommended that all 
non-United States citizen Lnidltvpens te covered by the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, except those whose employment is intermittent or 
probationary. 

Mr. Tumutty. That would be helpful, so that the chairman may 
have a chance to study it. It seems to me unfair to have people work- 
ing side by side and one man protected and the other is not. 

Mr. Broyuiti. We have 116,000 employed directly, according to 
these figures here, civilian employees of our Government, and 223,000 
of the type that works for Colonel Seon under contract. Of the 
116,000 e mployees e mploved diree tly, seems to me that some sort of 
civil-service system or commission os these 116,000 emp plovees, with 
civil-service regulations, etc., similar to what we have for our own 
employees may be desirable and mi ty correct some of these inequities 
and make the job more desirable and competitive. Establish a “Civil 
Service Commission,” with fringe benefits to make our own system 
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more competitive with other countries. Do you think we need to do 
something in foreign countries along that same line? 

Mr. Knaset. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Tumuury. We have already had two people retire before the 
legislation was adopted. This changed the law which apparently 
has injured a lot of faithful public servants. We have been working 
together: Your old age is protected and mine is not. It seems to be 
an arbitrary situation. Apparently in the beginning there was no 
problem. Now, due to legislation, you have three categories of 
people, yet all apparently with the same plan. 

Mr. Creretta. Can you state what you feel the effect to be? 

Mr. Knaset. I think it was around the time of the amendment in 
1951; am I correct in saying that? 

Mr. Creretta. You don’t assume now that the Whitten amendment 
has any connection with that? 

Mr. Kwaseu. No sir. 

Mr. Porrer. I think I have some of the legislative authorities which 
could be cited in this matter. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. Apparently the basic law of the land is that all non- 
citizen employees overseas are subject to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act unless they are in an appointment which is temporary or intermit- 
tent in nature. Then the Whitten amendment was passed w hich, as 
we all remember, put a freeze on any additional permanent appoint- 
ments in the civil service. That freeze also coatia to the employment 
overseas of alien employees. Then when the Congress took action 
which in effect repealed the Whitten amendment, which I believe was 
Public Law 763, approved September 1, 1954, which was in turn im- 
plemented by Executive Order 10577 of November 22, 1954, discre- 
tionary authority was apparently given to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, perhaps not. discretionary but in accordance with the intent of 
Congress, that a restriction should be placed on the number of em- 
ployees i in the excepted service who oak be allowed to participate in 
the civil-service retirement plan. As I understand it, on January 7, 
1955, or as of that date, the Civil Service Commission instructed each 
agency that not to exceed 75 percent of its—and I quote—“temporary 
force” could be in the civil-service system. 

Looking at it from the State Department’s point of view, we had a 
somewhat different problem. Our local employees were under the 
civil-service system. At the time of the Whitten amendment, when 
we could no longer make permanent appointments, any employees 
taken on the payroll from that date were excluded. Now, with the re- 

peal, we have started again putting people back on the retirement plan, 

but we are restricted to a maximum of 75 percent of our excepted total 
work force. Now, I imagine the problem from the Navy’s point of 
view is that you don’t have the authority yet promulgated from your 
own office to make permanent appointments of your overseas person- 
nel ? 

Mr. Kwasex. Exactly. 

Mr. Porrer. Therefore they are automatically restricted by the 
provisions of the basic law. Our appointments are permanent except 
as restricted by this 75-percent clause. 

Mr. Tumutry. You are allowed to make appointments up to 75 per- 
cent ? 
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Mr. Porrer. Of our total. 

Mr. Tumutry. There again, the employee is left at the mercy of the 
employer. Not that you would misuse it, I don’t suppose you would, 
but still, mistakes can happen, and the element of caprice is still exist- 
ing. Apparently these people have been giving faithful, loyal serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Porter. We like to assist them, but we like to put them on pro- 
bation fora while. But we would like to have the authority after they 
have proved themselves, to say : “Now you are permanent, you can have 
all the benefits.” 

Mr. Tumutry. You can’t give 100 percent permanent employment / 
You must perforce give 75 percent and consequently exclude people 
who have just as muc ch right as others. You are restricted to this arbi- 
trary figure of 75 percent which the Commission has been forced to 
uccept 

Mr. Porter. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Tumutry. So there is still, with this order you have described, 
an element of injustice / 

Mr. Porter. We have employees with up to 3 years’ service who even 
though they have proved themselves do not have permanent employ- 
ment. As oldtimers die and retire we can make more permanents. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Which means that some people must have to die in 
order to make others permanent. 

Mr. Broyuitt. When we amended—not repealed—this Whitten 
amendment at the time it was the understanding we had with the 

Civil Service Commission that they would set up ‘this formula for 3 
years career-conditional service, of which the first year would be 
probationary, after they passed the competitive exam, and after 3 
years they would automatically qualify for “career” status. Has that 
not been made legal ? 

Mr. Porrer. I think we would probably not have had the full legis- 
lative history of the thing. 

Mr. Broyut. You have heard nothing about after 
automatically made of permanent status ? 

Mr. Porrer. The understanding the Commission gave us was 
that before there were 250,000 indefinites who had no permanent 
status. It was hard for some of us to understand why the Whitten 
amendment was such a barrier when we were not utilizing the vacan- 
cies that we had under the old limitation. Now we find they can’t 
go beyond 75 percent—and yet that gives the impression that in 

can put everybody under it who has had 3 years of service. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify, if I m: iy, that 
under the Navy system, the British employee has no hope of any per 
manent status whatsoever and as such would never, under the present 
bill, be eligible. 

Mr. Tumutry. Therefore, we have another set of people, those 
who receive a pension. Americans are out—Americans in: British 
are out—British in. Some with no hope whatever, and some wait 
ing for people to die. 

Colonel Hixson. To add to the complications of the problem, I can 
see from the State Department's side that their employees should and 
could go under a civil-service employer. We can safely 
State Department will always have overseas assignments. 
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think we can safely assume that the same thing is true of the services. 
The Army in particular is in an area that it is questionable how much 
time the Army will stay in England or in strength here. I think that 
is true of the other services too. So far as enter ing into a permanent 
type of system, * think it is something that requires a tremendous 
amount of investigation. 

Mr. Broyurii, Let's hope what you say is true, Colonel. 

Mr. Tumuury. Except that we are aioe ussing people who are con- 
cerned with permanent installations. 

Mr. Weuts. This is the last point I have, I believe, and this is fairly 
minor but still presents a problem which involves the basic workweek 
over here. As Colonel Evans brought out, the basie workweek in 
Britain is approximately 44 hours. The workweek set up by the Navy 
Department, and I believe also the other services, is 40 hours. Ac 
cording to that, then, we try to limit the work of personnel working 
for us to 40 hours, whereas industry works them 44 hours. The Brit- 
ish attitude is slightly different from the Ame rican on that. They 
don’t seem to mind working the 44 hours. What they are interested 
in is how mueh money they are going to take home. They seem to be 
willing to work the 44 hours at regular pay. We are unable under 
present regulations or legislation to work these people over 40 hours 
without paying overtime ‘and as you can well appreciate, we are faced 
with a restriction of budget and we concur basically that with regard 
to restricting our budget it would be a waste of good money to pay 
overtime, whereas if we could work the British personnel their basic 
workweek in the place of ours, it would give them just a little bit better 
deal and we could compete with industry where we are having that 
ve now. 

Mr. Crerecia. Isn't that a matter of your own administration? 
Aren't you going to tend to distort the balance if you work 1 group 
for 40 hours and pay overtime beyond that, and another group you 
work 44 hours and pay overtime after 44? Aren’t you going to 
more or less demoralize the activity in the office ? 

Mr. Weutrs. If I may call you in on this, Colonel Evans, it seems 
that is the practice with the Air Force, where they use the method of 
procuring personnel under the British system. They work an average 
of 44 hours, approximately, and United States personnel 40 hours. 
It is taken for granted that that. is it. 

Mr. Crerevia. And the overtime applies, respectively, after 44 
hours for the British and 40 for the American / 

Mr. Weis. Yes, sir. There is only one more thing T would men- 
tion to you, Mr. Chairman, and that is the German situation, and I 
thought that might be discussed at some future time. 

The Cuatrman. Here is what Mr. Wells explained to me. He said 
that the same conditions existed over there that are here, but the work- 
ers in Germany wanted the control of the office here and he was better 
qualified to explain the position than they were over there. 

Mr. Mover. Can you plan to be at our hearings when we visit Ger- 
many ¢ 

Mr. Werts. I had not planned on it and the command in Germany 

called me yesterday and asked that, in that the problems are primariy 
ra of the Air Force and of the Army and that they follow the 
lead of the Air Force and the Army and they asked permission to be 
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excused unless there were some specific things that pertain to the 
Navy. Perhaps Captain Steinbeck might add something to that. 

Mr. Bemwreman. My name is Addison W. Beideman. I am the Act- 
ing Chief Adviser of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Interna- 
tional Field Office, Department of Commerce, in London. We have a 
very small staff. We have 7 Americans and 1 British girl. We have 
no problem with our British help, because she is employed for us by 
the Embassy. She gets her raises normally. She has been with us 
now for about 5 years, and is an excellent secretary. Her pay amounts 
in United States dollars to $1,440 a year. She has recently been up- 
graded from $1,410, I believe it is,a year. We have all technical per- 
sonnel in our office—aviation technicians, with the exception of one 
administrative assistant, American. We would like to endorse the 

\ir Force and the Navy recommendations regarding everything that 
the vy have told you, specifically the Department of Comemrce does not 
ship personal motor cars for our personnel, period. If we need a 
motor car for an assignme nt, we pay for it both w: ays. To get my car 
over here cost $300 U “ited States dollars. To get it back to America 
next month will cost something in the neighborhood of $350. We do 
not. have the privilege of bringing our cars over, because of the 
equities between various departments of the Government which we 
would like to see wiped out. We have no problem of personnel, pay, 
leave we have no interim leave probem, since the Civil Service Com- 
mission last June waived the scheduled pay “excepted” positions in 
our case. We have field offices all over the world but we do not have 
the same problem about the excepted positions. We are all under 
status so we can’t complain about that. 

The CuHamman. Your office is located here ? 

Mr. BetbeMAn. Yes, sir, it 1s right here on this floor of the Embassy. 
The inequities that we are talking about are the same thing that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Evans and Captain Steinbeck were talking about—the 
differences between the Embassy, the Air Force, the State Department, 
the Commerce Department, and a few other departments that have 
personnel overseas. We believe that if we are working for the United 
States Government, we should all have the same privileges. 

The CuAirman. Any questions! Have you any other suggestions 
on anything that you ag like to bring out, Mr. Beideman ? 

Mr. BrIpEMAN, No.s :1t has all been well covered. 

The CHarrMan. | aoe l like to go back now to Mr. Porter and ask 
him if he has anything further to say on any subject ? 

Mr. Porrer. I don’t think I have anything generally to say, sir, 
unless the committee has questions to put to me. There is a funda- 
mental difference, of course, in the problem of the State Department 
overseas and that of the agencies from whom you have heard today who 
have large installations, technical problems involving a lot of blue- 
collar employment. We do not have that so much. We have on the 
other hand the problem of little posts all over the world with a differ- 
ent problem in each place and the result is a flexibility of administra- 
tion which can be adjusted to the individual countries, which I think 
is now legislatively pretty well established. As you know, there 
were the recent amendments to the Foreign Service Act, which brought 
things in line quite a bit. I would like to endorse the remarks of my 
colleagues here in the fact that the Embassy, too, feels that where uni- 
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formity is warranted it certainly ought to be granted. The problems 
are obviously different and do not apply to the State Department 
the same as to other agencies, but certainly where the rights of the 
individual are concerned and where his pocketbook is atfected, we 
heartily endorse the recommendation of equal treatment for all. 

I do not think that I have any other things to discuss, except just 
briefly the local employees of the Foreign Service. Under the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, we are authorized to set 
conditions and standards of employment for our local employees— 
and our local employees here are British; essentially, to establish a 
career service for them. Our employment is much more stable. We 
do not have big ups and downs, peaks and valleys. Our work is much 
more stable than that of running an airbase or building a warehouse 
or what have you. We are extremely anxious to continue and to ex- 
tend the conditions under which we can establish career conditions 
of employment for our local employees. We have here in the Em- 
bassy many local employees who have from 30 to 50 years of service 
for Uncle Sam and we have been able to keep people like that and to 
hold them because we have treated them fairly and because we do have 
a retirement plan for them, which means something, and because we 
know that as employers we are trying to keep them at least abreast of 
equivalent rates of pay which they could get if they went outside. 
One must have a certain local flexibility in ‘order to accomplish this. 
The conditions in all instances cannot be made in Washington. You 
have to have enough flexibility to adjust to the local conditions. 

Mr. Creretta. Can you give us any information on the rate of 
turnover, the attrition as far as your local help is concerned, and that 
of the American help ? 

Mr. Porrer. Three percent a year, on British employees of the Em- 
bassy. On our Americans, Mr. Congressman, I do not believe I am 
qu: alified to answer that because recruitment and all of that is handled 
in Washington. In terms of our authorized strength against strength 
on board, we usually run about 5 to 7 percent below authorized 
strength. I think the State Department would have to answer the 
question on those hired over there. 

Mr. Creretta. Can anyone give us figures on American help as far 
as their own department is concerned # 

Mr. Porrer. I think what you have in mind here is overall turnover 
regarding the retirement or resignation rate, and the influx. IT imagine 
we are all in the same boat as we are just component parts of a large 
organization. 

Mr. Creretia. You can’t tell us what the turnover would be as far 
as American help is concerned ¢ 

Captain Srernpeck. The turnover for American help here is about 
16 percent. 

Mr. Crerecia. Another question: This is just for information: 
Do the British employees pay British income tax? 

Captain STEINBECK. Yes. 

Mr. Creretta, And are American employees also subject to that 
tax? 

Captain Srernpeck. No, there is a tax agreement which exempts 
them. Officers of the United States Government are exempt from 
payment of British income tax. 
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a Creren.ta. How about the ordinary man ‘ 

Captain isrernpeck. Anybody employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment is exempt from the British income tax. 

The CHarrMan. Is anyone here from ICA? I understand Mr. 
Richard J. Quirk is not here. (There was no response. ) 

I would like to say this to the people that are here, and to those who 
have testified: We certainly appreciate your effort and diligence and 
we thank you. You have done a marvelous job to bring to us your 
problems and also in the way you have conducted your testimony 
and your suggestions which we think will be of the utmost help to us 
as members of the Civil Service Committee. I am sure I speak the 
sentiments of the rest of the committee in thanking you very much for 
the trouble that you went to and for the excellent presentation which 
you have made. Before we close I just want to give everyone here 
an opportunity. If they think of anything that the ‘vy omitted, or that 
should be brought into the record at this time, we would certainly 
like to hear from them before we close the meeting. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Charles King, Chief Clerk, Office of the Naval At- 
taché. Gentlemen, most of the subjects that have been discussed 
around the table I had on my agenda. I would like to emphasize, as 
far as the career oe nts for overseas employees, that they should 
include employees of the Naval Attaché’s office. And on the question 
of quarters allowance, if it is found impracticable to grant a flat rate 
without accounting, then the reimbursable items should be extended to 
include a wider scope. And on the retirement and all other problems 
I am in thorough agreement that the policy should be uniform insofar 
as possible, in all agencies. 

The CHarrmMan. Any questions! Is there anyone who would like 
to say anything? 

Mr. Harry Jonnston. I represent the Headquarters of the United 
States Air Forces in Europe, which is located in Weisbaden. As you 
gentlemen pursue your mission, you will be impressed, I feel sure, 
with the complications that arise in these various countries, from our 
obligations to observe local laws and practices in our employment of 
foreign nationals. I want to direct your attention to one very interest 
ing phase of that problem which no one has commented on here that 
we have had considerable discussion on in our Air Force Headquarters 
circles. It is the following: Since we are observing the local Britain 
practice in our employment of United Kingdom nationals, we are 
observing local British holidays. We are also observing, of course, 
American national holidays. The two groups of holidays, in most 
cases of course, do not coincide. The British have their system of 
holidays based on their national system of traditions and we have 
ours. It results, however, in a considerable number of nonwork days, 
inasmuch as it is very difficult to employ on a practical basis one or 
the other group if the rest are not employed on the same day. To 
alleviate this condition and increase the number of effective working 
days, some of our commanders have suggested that the observance of 
American holidays be rescheduled so that instead of observing Labor 
Day on the first Monday in September, we will observe it on the 
Queen’s Birthday—— 

Mr. Tumutry. Why not celebrate it on St. Patrick's Day ¢ 

Mr. Jounston. The commanders are thinking in terms of work 
output and getting the most out of their personnel. The objection is 
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from those who feel that American holidays should be observed on 
the traditional dates set aside for them. I pose this as a problem—I 
have no answer to it. It would be interesting to have the views of 
this committee on it. 

Mr. Crereta. How many local holidays are observed / 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans. Nine British holidays opposed to eight 
which are American holidays. The number that do not coincide is 
six—which would inflate to half a day a month if we were to observe 
them all on both sides. What Mr. Johnston recommends, which has 
been proposed by many of our commanders, is a flexibility not now 
permitted by civil-service regulations in the observance of American 
holidays; that such flexibility be permitted and that we do in fact 
celebrate some of our American holidays on what are in fact British 
holidays. Basically, of course, it is a very radical thing to propose. 
However, if we are off on the Fourth of July, it is just the 4th of July 
as far as the British are concerned—and they try to forget it as mue h 
as possible. 

Mr. Mone. This committee is dealing with morale problems. This 
is an efficiency problem; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Tumutry. You have got a good practical propaganda problem. 
If Her Majesty’s Government asked you to celebrate the 4th of July 
on some other day, you know what would happen in the United 
States. Holidays are also holy days, you know; most of our holidays 
were originally holy days. You might strike at the very fiber of 
national tradition. Would it cost a lot more to hire some extra people 
and hold in reserve a holiday crew? It would certainly be unfair to 
expect the British to celebrate our holidays. Some people might 
consider it an insult. You know what the press would do in our 
country: “Her Majesty suggests that we forget the 4th of July.’ 
Certain people whose names I won’t mention would be making a lot 
rh loot of it. Before long they would be making St. Patrick’s Day, 

Andrew’s Day or St. George's Day. 

7 Jounston. Colonel Evans remarked that I am recommending 
this. I am not recommending it, but we have it well under study. 

Mrs. Harpen. I am wondering what it would do to our children in 
school over here? 

Mr. Tumunry. The kids would be for all holidays. 

Mrs. Harpen. I mean as far as their training. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I certainly want, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, to thank the oflicers of the Embassy that went to the trouble to 
make everything so nice and comfortable for us here, in arranging 
for the meeting, and working out all the details. We certainly appre- 
clate your genuine cooperation and your hospitality. It has been 
awfully nice to be here and to conduct a meeting here. I want you to 
know that the committee sincerely and deeply appreciates it. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mope. We do have a statement with regard to the other me eting 
that Mr. Wells was going to put on the record, in brief, as to whi at 


your situation is with Ge ‘rmany and why you will not be there. 
Mr. Wetus. Yes, sir. 
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(The statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN T’. WELLS, CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OFFICER, 
UNITED States NAVAL ACTIVITIES, LONDON, ENGI AND 


As a civilian, I head the Consolidated Industrial Relations Office, United 
States Naval Activities, London, England. As such, the Burean of Ships, United 
States Navy has made this office responsible for advising Commander Naval 
Forces, Germany on civilian personnel matters and for making the necessary 
reports regarding that command. Under the existing agreement United States 
Army Europe is responsible for the coordination of all agreements pertaining 
to the employment of German civilian personnel among the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in Germany. 

At present, the Armed Forces in Germany are operating on a fixed budget 
that was established in negotiations between the allied forces and the German 
Government. This budget is supplied entirely by the German Government and 
is allocated by agreement to each service. Under this budget, requisition is 
made by the Armed Forces on German Government to supply the number and 
type of personnel desired or the service desired. Persons hired as the result 
of the requisition are assigned to the requesting activity for duty. This using 
activity administers the timekeeping function but salary payment is made in 
deutschmarks from the German budget, by representatives of the German 
Ministry of Finance. Control of the personnel is the responsibility of the using 
activity. 

In February 1955, after months of negotiations, the allied forces agreed with 
the German Government to adopt a tariff agreement which sets for the rules, 
regulations for payment of German nationals, This agreement is quite detailed. 
covering most of the employment problems. On the German side, the German 
labor unions negotiated With the German Ministry of Finance for proposed 
labor agreements. This was submitted to the allied forces for approval. After 
Inonths of conference the agreement that Was signed became the tariff agree 
ment which is now in effect. This agreement is renegotiated annually. It is 
expected that revisions to be effected in the February 1956 agreement will be 
minor with exception of a general pay rise. 

Separate from the tariff agreement, high-level negotiations will soon be started 
to determine the future of the Allied Armed Forces in Germany. It is expected 
that this conference will be concluded and its findings be effective on or about 
May 5,1956. It is believed that commencing at this date. the ¢ rerman Government 
Will discontinue the support of all civilian personnel and that those retained wil] 
be paid from United States dollars. The number of German civilians retained in 
each United States activity will depend upon the budget in United States dollars 
granted to each activity by its cognizant service or bureau. 

In that the United States Navy is a comparatively small user of civilian per 
sonnel in Germany, arrangements have been made that Navy hiring will be 
accomplished through either the Air Force or the Army. USAREUR also does 
the classification of Civilians for qualifications and assignments to appropriate 
srades and pay levels. They have also made available to the Navy the services 
of the training and safety program. 

It can be assumed that for all practicable purposes that the Navy is following 
the same pattern as that of the Army and Air Force in dealing with the German 
Government, or with German personnel. Under present plans, German civilians 
Will be retained under the German economy until May 5, 1956. At that time 
all German personnel retained must be supported by United States dollars. In 
that this date does not coincide with the United States fiscal] year, 2 months 
Support will of necessity come from the Navy 1956 budget. The 1957 budget 
must be prepared to Support all German nationals under Navy employ for that 
fiscal year. This will. of course, necessitate a larger budget on the part of the 
United States Navy in Germany. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. Howarp, Super ISING TREASURY ATTACHE (CUSToMS), 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, LONDON, ENGLAND 


The writer regrets he was absent from London during the committee’s confer 
ences concerning the desirability of equal privileges for personnel connected with 
agencies operating abroad which dre not a part of the Foreign Service of the 
State Department. However, it is hoped the following data may be incorporated 
in the committee’s record. 
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The Treasury (customs) work abroad is permanent, having been established 
in the year 1922, and as a consequence the staff is considered as career personnel. 
At present, the headquarters office is located at London and branch offices are 
situated at Frankfort, Germany: Milan, Italy; and Paris, France. 

The primary function of these offices is to obtain from exporters and manu- 
facturers data respecting the market value of merchandise shipped to the United 
States, such data being for the use of United States customs appraising officers 
who, by law, must determine the dutiable value of imported merchandise in 
accordance with the provisions of section 402 of the Tariff Act of 1930. In 
addition, these offices furnish advice to present and prospective exporters as 
to the proper classification of merchandise, rates of duty, and methods of valua- 
tion as provided in the Tariff Act, as well as the effect of various selling policies 
on valuation, the marking of merchandise, and all other customs laws and 
regulations. 

There are certain privileges which are not enjoyed by customs-service em- 
ployees nor by employees of other independent Government agencies, but which 
are enjoyed by Foreign Service personnel of the State Department and the 
Department of Agriculture, which I would like to set forth for the benefit of your 
conunittee, as follows : 


Transportation of household and personal effects 

Customs employees having an immediate family are allowed only a total of 
8,750 pounds, including crates or vans. These weights are governed by the 
standardized travel regulations. On the other hand, employees of the Foreign 
Service, State Department, and the Department of Agriculture, receive weight 
allowances as follows, exclusive of personal automobiles, which may be shipped 
at Government expense: 

{In pounds] 


With family Without 


family 
Senior officer 18, 000 11, 000 
Do 16, 000 10, 000 
Tunior officer : 13, 500 9, 000 
Clerical ie. 10, 000 7, 000 
Do. ii bd ti cob as aii 7, 000 4, 000 


As a personal example, by reason of the limitation of 8,750 pounds for customs 
employees, the writer was obliged to pay $1,400 out of his own pocket when 
transferred to London in the year 1950. 

Customs employees are not permitted to ship their personal automobiles at 
Government expense. 

Quarters and post allowance 

These are the same for customs, State, and Agriculture Department employees. 
However, it is desired to invite attention to the fact that in connection with leased 
premises in England, and, no doubt, in other foreign countries, the lessee is 
responsible for “dilapidations” at the termination of his lease, both in respect 
of furnished and unfurnished quarters. He is also responsible for all repairs. 
This situation frequently works an undue hardship on an employee, because 
leases cannot be obtained without the “dilapidation” and “repair” clauses, and 
frequently the lessee is at the mercy of the landlord. Dilapidations consist in 
some instances of partial or complete redecoration, repairs to walls, plumbing, 
ete., and, if furnished quarters are involved, charges for repairs to furniture, 
ete., are exacted. It would appear reasonable to grant allowances to employees 
for dilapidations, which allowances could be governed through approval of the 
head of each agency. 

Travel allowance 

In the case of a customs employee traveling from a post in the United States 
to a post abroad, or from one foreign post to another, travel allowance in the 
form of the standard per diem rate for the employee only is granted. However, 
an employee of the Foreign Service, State Department, is granted a per diem 
rate for himself, his wife, and his children. 
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Temporary lodging allowance upon arrival at post of duty abroad 

Employees of the customs service receive only the standard quarters allowance 
which is $200 per month for an employee in grade GS-11 and upward. How- 
ever, employees of State and Agriculture receive a temporary lodging allowance 
for a period up to 3 months after arrival at London. This allowance is for the 
purpose of paying the more expensive hotel costs until the employee can locate 
permanent quarters. An employee of State or Agriculture with a wife and 2 
children over 11 years old would receive $5 per day for each person, which is 
in itself hardly adequate to defray out-of-pocket expenses of the employee under 
present conditions. 
Home transfer allowance 

In line with the above, Public Law 22, recently enacted, amends the Foreign 
Service Act and provides for a temporary lodging allowance for 30 days to a 
Foreign Service officer who is assigned to duty in Washington. This allowance 
is $6 for each adult and $3 for each child. Customs-service employees do not 
receive such an allowance. 


Vedical benefits 


Customs-service employees do not receive any such benefits except under 
the Employee’s Compensation Act. Employees of the Foreign Service are en- 
titled to reimbursement of hospital and certain other expenses for illness or 
injury incurred during assignment abroad. 

Educational allowances for children 

Customs-service employees do not receive such allowances. Employees of the 
Foreign Service, State Department, will shortly receive partial reimbursement 
of expenses incurred for educational services for each child such as are provided 
free in the United States (Public Law 22, amending Foreign Service Act). 
Storage of household effects 

In certain instances, Foreign Service employees are reimbursed for the stor 
age of household effects in the United States or at a former post, in the event 
Government owned or rented furnished quarters are available at his new post. 
Customs-service employees do not receive such allowance and in some instances 
this situation has caused great hardship to customs employees who have been 
forced to either store furniture at their own expense or sacrifice their goods at 
forced sales. 

Burial expenses 

In case of death, the remains of a customs-service employee are transported 
to the United States and buried at Government expense. However, these bene- 
fits are extended to the dependents of Foreign Service employees of the State 
Department. 


Home leave 
Public Law 737 (83d Cong.) provided for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of cCustoms-service employees and their dependents and authorized them 
to take “home leave.” It is understood that customs-service employees will, 
under regulations to be issued, be permitted home leave only every 3 years and 
will be obliged to agree to return to a foreign post for an additional 3 years. 
However, home leave must be charged against current or accumulated annual 
leave. Foreign Service personnel of the State Department receive a special 
home-leave grant of 15 days per year, in addition to their annual leave 
Local employees 

It is desirable and also essential to employ a certain number of foreign 
nationals (local employees) in clerical capacities. Formerly, these employees 
were eligible for United States Government retirement. At the present time 
they are not eligible for such retirement If these benefits could again be 
extended to local employees this would act as an incentive for them to remain 
on the job permanently. In this wise, the Government would benefit through 
the retention of competent, faithful, and loyal employees 

Mr. Broyuutu. Is it also proper to suggest, for any of the other 
people here today who have additional recommendations which may 
occur as afterthoughts, that we would like to have them submit them 
to the committee ? 

The Cuairman. Yes, it is so ordered. 
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(The following represents a statement of Department of the Army 
policy in respect to the employment of local nationals in overseas 
areas:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., 22 November 1954. 
Subject: Utilization by the United States forces of local nationals in foreign 
areas. 

To: Commanders in Chief: 

Far East 

Caribbean 

US European Command 

US Army, Europe 

Commanding Generals: 

US Army, Caribbean 

US Army Forces, Far East (Main) 

US Forces in Austria 

1. Enclosed are copies of a document entitled “Utilization by the United 
States Forces of Local Nationals in Foreign Areas.” The contents of this docu 
ment have been concurred in by Departments of Navy and Air Force and by the 
Department of Defense. It is furnished your command for information and 
guidance and should be considered as representing the official Department of 
the Army position on the subjects covered therein. 

2. It is not intended that any agreement now existing between the United 
States and a foreign government on this subject be altered solely to conform to 
the provisions of this document. It is desired, however, that the principles 
outlined be used as a guide in the renegotiation of an existing agreement or in 
the negotiation of any new agreement or arrangement covering the utilization 
of non-United States labor. It is further desired that when, in the opinion of 
the command, conclusion within the terms of this document of any such nego- 
tiation or renegotiation is not feasible or possible, the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1, be so informed, giving full particulars including proposed substitutes or 
alternatives. 

3. Apart from any negotiation or renegotiation, it is also desired that each 
command in its day-to-day activities related to the utilization and adminisra- 
tion of non-United States citizen civilian personnel, adhere as closely as possible 
to the principles outlined in this document. 

t+. Provisions of this document do not apply in the Panama Canal Zone nor 
in the territories and possessions of the United States. 

5. It is recognized that the points covered are general in nature and do not 
coustitute complete coverage on the subject for any one command. Request for 
further advice, guidance or assistance on specific subjects will be forwarded 
directly to the Office of Civilian Personnel, Department of the Army, Wash 
ington 25, D.C. 
$Y ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 
John A. Klein, 
JOHN A. KLEIN, 
Major General, USA, The Adjutant General. 
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UTILIZATION BY UNITED STaTes Forces oF LOCAL NATIONALS IN FOREIGN AREAS 
BACKGROUND 


1. The experience of United States forces in the utilization of local nationals * 
in foreign countries has been quite varied, and in each case, the current situation 
has grown out of practical working relationships. Local nationals are employed 
by a variety of methods and are paid from various sources. It is the view of 
the United States forces that although it is unnecessary and perhaps even 
undesirable to strive for uniformity of detail, there is need for agreement on those 
principles which shall govern the relationship between the host and guest nation 
in this regard. The following is a statement of principles recommended as a 
guide in negotiating future employment arrangements for local nationals. While 
this statement has been developed on the basis of past experience, it does not 
necessarily represent principles followed in the past. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


2. A. Basically, the arrangement should be so defined as to give adequate 
recognition to the sovereignty of the host nation, adequate protection to the 
recognized rights of the guest nation, and to provide for a practical, effective 
personnel system under which local nationais will be utilized. Certain principles, 
in the United States forces’ view, serve to further these objectives, namely 

(1) That local law and customs be followed in the employing and adminis 
tration of local national personnel to the extent that such laws and customs are 
compatible with the basic management needs of the guest power. Ordinarily, 
those exemptions from usual practice which are accorded the host government, 
as an employer, would be sufficient to protect the guest nation’s management 
needs. Where they do not, substitutes or alternatives should be agreed upon by 
the host government and the guest force. 

(2) That local nationals be utilized as extensively as practicable by the guest 
force in order to reduce the need to import workers into the host country. From 
the host country’s point of view, this reduces the possibilities of friction arising 
from housing shortages, etc. 

B. The nature of the relationship on any individual aspect of the personnel 
program may vary from country to country, but the composite program must, in 
the United States forces’ view, serve the two basic principles stated in paragraph 
2A, above 

EMPLOYMENT SYSTEMS 


3. The non-United States citizen employment programs in foreign countries 
fall into two general categories—those where the employees are direct hires of 
the United States agency, and those where the personnel are actually employees 
of the host government or an agent of that government and are assigned to work 
for the United States agency on a reimbursable cost basis. The system used in 
a particular country or locality within the country depends upon a number of 
circumstances, and a decision as to which system should apply must be made in 
consideration of these factors. In determining which of the two systems (referred 
to in this report for purposes of convenience as “direct hire’ and “indirect hire” ) 
will be adopted, the following considerations will govern: 

A. Direct hires.—The direct hire system provides that the guest force employ 
local nationals direct. and the guest force is in fact the official employer of such 
personnel. This method usually offers greater flexibility in terms of employee 
selection, placement and control. Although specific criteria cannot be preseribe d, 
conditions which might influence a decision to use this method n 

(1) Loeal employment conditions approximate those found inside t 
tinental United States 


lay be: 


he con 


(2) A very small number of employees will be required, and it is not con 
sidered worth while to engage in lengthy negotiations 
hire agreement. 

(3) The local government is not desirous of or is unable to enter into an 
indirect-hire agreement. 

Bb. Indirect hires——The indirect-hire system provides that the host govern- 
ment assume the responsibility of assuring that the needs of the cuest force for 
local national personnel are met, and that the host government be in fact the 


to arrange for an indirect 


Local national—a citizen of the host nation or resident of the 


a host nation, who is 
not a citizen of the guest nation. 
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official employer of such personnel, but that the host government specifically 
grant to the guest force exclusive operational control under a program mutually 
agreed to by the host and guest for the day-to-day management of such per- 
sonnel. Although specific criteria Cannot be prescribed, conditions which might 
influence a decision to use this method may be: 

(1) The host government is capable of and desirous of entering into an in- 
direct-hire agreement. 

(2) Local employment conditions differ materially from those found inside 
the continental United States, particularly in regard to the concept of employer- 
employee relationship. 

(3) A large number of employees will be required for a limited time, which 
may result in a disruption in the local labor market when their services are no 
longer required. 

(4) Direct hire of local nationals will disrupt the local market for any reason, 
and the host government is in the best position to cope with the situation. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 


t. The following paragraphs contain discussions of the application of the two 
basic principles as stated in paragraph 2A, above, to specific aspects of an em- 
ployment arrangement. 

A. General employment arrangement.—(1) When one nation establishes mili- 
tary bases or stations its armed forces in the territory of another nation, such 
action is normally governed by the provisions of a treaty or other formal agree- 
ment between the two countries. One section of such treaty or agreement should 
deal with the employment or utilization of local nationals by the guest force and 
become the legal basis for authority for such employment or utilization. 

(2) Traditionally, treaties or agreements of this kind, negotiated at diplo- 
matic levels, are couched in broad terms. In the field of labor, inclusion in the 
treaty or agreement of only the most basic terms of reference is sufficient, pro- 
vided the treaty or agreement itself requires the conclusion of a detailed sub- 
sidiary arrangement at a lower governmental echelon. Examples of basic terms 
of reference which should be covered in the treaty or agreement, and recom- 
mended coverage on each, are outlined in paragraph 2A, above. In addition to 
these basic terms of reference, the United States forces consider it imperative 
that the basic treaty or agreement designate a specific official or agency of the 
host government as the official contact with the guest force on all personnel 
Inatters. 

(3) Under the authority contained in the basic treaty or agreement, repre- 
sentatives of the host government and the guest force would conclude a detailed 
Written arrangement which would give complete coverage on all essential aspects 
of the administration and utilization or employment of local nationals. The 
details of such an agreement would, of course, depend upon which method of 
employment has been decided upon. See following lettered paragraphs for 
recommended coverage. 

B. Uniformity of application.—Arrangements governing the utilization or em- 
ployment of local nationals should be generally uniform for all elements of any 
one guest force. The advisability of applying uniform detailed arrangements 
to all guest forces is questionable. Conceivably, the requirements of one force 
might be different from those of another. The detailed arrangement for each 
guest force should be based on the requirements of that particular force. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that while uniform application to all guest 
forces is not always advisable, it is unlikely that arrangements will, to any great 
extent, be more advantageous to one guest than another. 

C. Responsibility for recruitment—(1) Direct hires: In the case of direct 
hires, the responsibility for recruitment should be vested in the guest force. 
However, the agreement might provide for assistance from the host government 
through its existing facilities. This might take the form of the host government 
procuring qualified applicants and referring them to the guest force for selection. 
In such cases, the guest force would have the right to accept or reject any 
applicant so referred. 

(2) Indirect hires: Usually the host government through its existing facilities 
will perform the task of recuiting civilian workers. The host government will 
procure qualified applicants and refer them to the guest force for selection. The 
guest force should be accorded the right to accept or reject any applicant so 
referred. In addition, the guest force should be permitted to recruit to the 
extent that the facilities of the host government are unable, for any reason, to 
provide qualified personnel as required. 
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D. Security measures.—(1) It is imperative that a guest force take certain 
measures to protect its own security. Although in an emergency more extensive 
measures Would be needed, under normal conditions, the following measures 
should be recognized and provided for in the case of either direct hires or indirect 
hires. 

a. Screening of applicants by the host government, the guest foree, or both, 
to assure that those employed do not have interests, sympathies or tendencies 
which are inimical to the interests of the guest force. 

b. The guest force should be authorized to effect the release of any local 
national who is considered by them to be a security risk, as long as such person 
is fairly treated. 

E. Priority accorded quest in labor market Under normal peacetime condi 
tions, it is rarely necessary to establish labor priorities for guest forces. The 
subject should be considered, however, and provision made for establishing such 
priorities in the event of an emergency. If and when it becomes necessary 
to establish priorities, it is recommended that a guest force be accorded the 
same priority as that of the armed forces or essential industry of the host 
country, particularly if the guest force is present for the purpose of partici 


pating in the defense of the area or as an ally or cobelligerent of the host 
country. 
F. Host government control on personnel requirements.—(1) Only in rare 


instances has a host government imposed any control on the number of local 
nationals utilized by the United States forces. It is not considered advisable 
or necessary for a host government to impose such control, unless a valid reason 
for control exists, such as: 

a. Labor market in short supply. 

b. Protection of local economy from disruption caused by guest force having 
disproportionate share of available labor. 

c. Existence of emergency conditions. 

G. Importation of workers.—The guest force should not import workers 
(except for those of its own nationality) into the host country when personnel 
requirements other than those for its own nationals can be satisfied by local 
labor. If personnel needs in any occupational category cannot be satisfied, the 
guest force should be permitted to import workers who are acceptable to the 
host government, in the skills and numbers required, and the host government 
should cooperate to the extent of issuing to such workers the necessary docu- 
mentation for residence, working permits, ete. 

H. Employment conditions—(1) Local nationals should be afforded conditions 
of employment which are based on and closely parallel to local law and custom, 
and which are not more nor less favorable than those enjoyed by persons with 
similar skills and in similar occupations in the economy of the host country 
Employment conditions offered should be favorable enough to meet existing 
fair standards in the labor market, but not so advantageous as to create a 
“privileged group” within the country. Alternate provisions for local laws or 
customs may be necessary in instances where laws or operational requirements 
of the guest force make adherence to local law and custom impossible 
extremely difficult. 

(2) Whether the direct-hire method or the indirect-hire method is adopted, 
the detailed arrangements referred to in paragraph 4A (3), above, should set 
forth in detail the conditions of employment, such as hours of work, tours of 
duty, overtime, annual and sick leave, grievance procedure, holiday observ 
ance, etc. 


or 


I. Application of wage and salary scales.—(1) In the ease of direct hires, 
it is Customary to use variations of the classification and grading plan used fo1 
positions held by the United States citizens and to determine wage and salary 
scale on the basis of the local prevailing rates. Complete authority to determine 
the grade or Classification of a position and to assign employees to such position 
should be vested in the guest force. 

(2) When an indirect-hire system is adopted, the detailed arrangement should 
provide for the principles and procedures to be followed in establishing kinds of 
positions and determining the wage and salary rates for such positions, together 
with a listing of the positions initially required and the wage and salary rates 
applicable to them. Rates of pay should be mutually agreed to by host and guest 
and should conform as closely as possible to rates paid locally for comparable 
work in the area of employment. It should then be the responsibility of the 
guest force to determine the proper classification of each of its positions within 
the established listing and the proper rate to be paid the incumbent. 

J. Workmen's compensation and social-insurance coverage In the case of 
direct-hire employees, there is at present no legal authority for the United States 
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Government to pay the employer’s share of the social-security contribution, unless 
the treaty or agreement so provides. When either the direct-hire or the indirect- 
hire method is used, the treaty or agreement should provide that local nationals 
will or will not be covered by the existing social insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits of the host country. Where employees are so covered, the 
employer's contribution to social insurance should be considered as a part of the 
total wage cost of labor. 

K. Nature of individual appointment.—Determination as to whether an indi- 
vidual worker will or will not be given a formal notice of appointment is con- 
sidered the prerogative of the official employer, and would not necessarily be 
uniform in all countries. It is essential that the employee not be guaranteed any 
definite tenure of employment with the guest forces. 

L. Other important elements.—(1) It is felt that, while subjects covered in 
paragraphs A through K above constitute a fair coverage on the utilization of 
local nationals by a guest force, there are several other aspects which are impor- 
tant and should be considered in any study on the subject. Those aspects and 
the recommended position on each are as follows: 

a. Division of responsibilities. The recommendations contained in paragraphs 
A through K above relating to the indirect-hire system visualize an arrangement 
whereby the host government assumes the status of employer, employs the per- 
sonnel, performs certain administrative functions, and furnishes the personnel 
to the guest force on some form of reimbursable basis. In a system of this type, 
the host government and the guest force each have certain responsibilities and 
functions. The recommended division of the more important of these is as 
follows: 

(1) Host government: 

(a) Reeruitment of personnel, and referral of qualified applicants 
to guest force for selection. 

(b) Appointment of those applicants who are selected. 

(¢) Maintenance of personnel records. 

(d) Preparation of payrolls and paying of personnel. 

(e) Completing personnel actions requested by guest force, such as 
promotions, transfers, separations, etc. 

(f) Consulation with trade unions or labor organizations. 

(g) Negotiations with trade unions, except that in areas of agreed 
guest-force responsibility and in matters defined in the detailed arrange- 
ment referred to in paragraph A838 above, no binding obligation should 
be concluded in any negotiation between host government and trade 
unions without guest-force concurrence. 

(2) Guest force: 

(a) Establishment of number and types of positions required, and 
transmittal of requests to host government for personnel. 

(b) Selection of personnel from applicants referred by host govern- 
ment. 

(c) Submission of time and attendance reports to host government 
agency preparing payrolls. 

(d) Assignment, supervision, control, and training of personnel. 

(e) Determination on promotions, demotions, transfers, separations, 
ete, 

(f) Audit of payrolls prepared by host government. 

(g) Consultation with trade unions or labor organizations. 

(8) Above division of responsibilities should be clearly delineated in the 
detailed arrangement referred to in paragraph A3 above. 

b. Complaints. With respect to matters pertaining to an existing arrange- 
ment that are within the guest force’s areas of responsibility, the guest force 
should establish adequate machinery to deal directly with complaints which 
may arise. The host government should receive complaints which fall within 
the area of its responsibility, as well as all suggestions for a change of the 
agreement between host and guest. 

c. Administrative Costs. A method of determining the administrative costs 
to the host government in meeting their responsibilities in providing services 
for the guest force under the indirect-hire system, the extent to which the guest 
force will be permitted to audit in confirming the propriety of the charges, and 
the manner in which payment will be made, should be agreed upon. 


The hearing stands adjourned. 


(The hearing adjourned at 3:58 p. m. Thursday, September 23, 
1955.) 








PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND POLICIES OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CrviL SERVICE COMMISSION 
AND PERSONNEL PROGRAMS, 
Post OrFiIce AND CiviL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Houser or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Hearing held at 10 a. m., September 28, 1955, in room 322 of the 
American Embassy, 2 Avenue Gabriel, Paris, France, Hon. James 
H. Morrison (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will now come to order. This is a 
subcommittee of the standing House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of the United States Congress. We are here today pur- 
suant to the Legislative Reorganization Act of the United States Con- 
gress, and authorized by section 502b of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 and section 136, Public Law 601, 79th Congress. 

(The chairman introduced the subcommittee members, the counsel 
for the subcommittee, and the Honorable Mrs. St. George, visiting 
committee member. ) 

We will now hear from the first witness, Mr. Johnstone, and I would 
like to ask that he introduce himself. Before we hear from him, how- 
ever, I would like to introduce a statement by myself in connection 
with this subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. MORRISON (DEMOCRAT, LOUISI- 
ANA), CHAIRMAN OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION AND PERSONNEL PROGRAMS, WITH RESPECT TO AN 
INSPECTION OF PERSONNEL MATTERS IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 
BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


A subcommittee of the House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee on Civil Service Commission and Personnel Programs will visit 
the European area to carry out the responsibilities of the committee 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act, which directs that stand- 
ing committees of the Congress shall “exercise continuous watchful- 
ness of the execution by administrative agencies concerned of any laws 
the subject matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such com- 
mittee.” 

The Post Office and Civil Service Committee has legislative jurisdic- 
titon for the personnel programs and policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We have currently before us for consideration recommendations 
by the administration to standardize and unify all personnel prac- 
tices for civilian employees in overseas areas. These include (a) base 
pay, (6) premium pay, (c) cost-of-living allowance, (d) lodging and 
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meal allowance, (e) travel allowance, (7) separation allowance, (¢) 
transportation of household effects and personal family, (i) family 
allowance, (7) medical and hospité al benefits, (7) se schooling and recrea- 
tion benefits, (4) retirement and injury benefits, (7) leave allowances, 
(m) “space available” transportation, and (”) pay scales for native 
employees. 

Our committee will obtain on-site information concerning the prob- 
lems of our personnel in the areas which we will visit. Meetings have 
been arranged at every stop on the itinerary of the committee, which 
include E nel: ind, France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Greece, and Spain. 

In addition to developing information related to the recommenda- 
tion that there be a standardization and unification of personnel prac- 
tices in the overseas areas, our committee will also examine into other 
personnel problems and practices affecting personnel employed out- 
side the United States. These include the many problems related to 
the assimilation of employees outside the United States (now sched- 
ule A) into the classified civil service. There are some 8,500 United 
States citizens employed in the countries that will be visited, 9,000 
foreign citizens, and 130,000 contract employees. 

In addition to the he: rings, joint conferences, and meetings that will 
be directed to the pr oblems related to civilian personnel, the members 
of the committee will, as well, have an opportunity to develop informa- 
tion concerning our relations with other countries; our mutual security, 
foreign aid, and information programs; our joint defense problems 
and matters relating to NATO, offshore procurement, and other basic 
Government policies about which Members of Congress are called to 
make policy determinations in legislation coming before them. 

In the furtherance of the twofold purpose of the subeommittee’s visit, 
conferences have been arranged with the ranking diplomatic and mili- 
tary represent: itives in the respective countries. 

Our first witness is Mr. Harry Johnstone. 

Mr. Jounstonr. I am Mr. Harry Johnstone, civilian personnel offi- 
cer, stationed at Headquarters, United States Air Forces in Europe. 

I thought it would be helpful to make a brief statement pointing out 
organizational relationships affecting the employment situation here 
in France. When you visit the headquarters of General Gruenther 
later in your stay here in Paris, I assume you will be briefed about the 
overall command relationships among United States forces in Europe. 
For present purposes, I would like to point out that there are three 
principal elements: The naval forces under the command of Admiral 
Cassady whom you met in London; the United States Air Forces in 
Europe, which I am representing, under command of General Tunner 
who has his headquarters in Wiesbaden; and the United States Army 
in Europe under command of General McAulliffe who has his head- 
quarters in Heidelberg. In France only two of these elements are of 
major significance for employment purposes: The Air Force and 
the Army. Iam addressing you first because the Air Force in Europe 
has been designated by the United States commander in chief in Eu- 
rope (US CINCEUR) as the coordinating authority for local wage 
rate personnel matters in France. I will explain that term “coordi- 
nating authority” in just a moment. 
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Our employment situation in France is conducted within the frame- 
work of what we call the NATO Status of Forces Agreement. 
Article IX of this agreement provides, in substance, that the French 
Government will supply labor, French labor, which may be utilized 
by the United States forces in France, and that the utilization of that 
labor is to be accomplished under legislative conditions, laws, and 
practices established by the French Government. This is a very 
important point to note. Its significance lies in the fact that we are 
not free to adopt our own policies and basic procedures in our utiliza- 
tion of French nationals. We must conform to French legislation 
and French practices. As we proceed with our discussion today you 
will perceive the significance of that in various respects. 

Since it would be difficult to have the three major elements of the 
United States forces each with its own policy on local wage-rate 
personnel utilization, the Air Forces has been designated by US 
CINCEUR as the coordinating authority. This does not mean 
that General Tunner or his representatives in the Air Force can issue 
directives to General McAuliffe or the naval elements in France. 
It simply means that we take the initiative in the Air Force in 
achieving a coordinated United States forces position regarding the 
use of French labor. Contacts with the French mission on behalf 
of the Forces are made normally through the Air Forces, again in 
the exercise of our coordinating authority responsibility. It was 
further necessary about a year and a half or so ago to regu — em 
ployment regul: ations in France through the publication of a basic 
regulation or policy matter which would be used as a guide by both 
French and United States elements in their utilization of French 
workers. This was done, and the product took the form of what we 
call a Statute for the Use of French Labor. Briefly, the statute 
provides that in the eyes of the law in France, the French Minister 
of National Defense is the employer of those French nationals who 
are utilized by our forces here in France. That means that the 
French nationals we utilize are not our employees. They are only 
indirectly employed by us; they are directly employed by the French 
Government through the Minister of National Defense. The Min- 
ister of National Defense exercises that responsibility through a group 
of French individuals known as the Service d’Intendance. The 
French quartermaster would be about as good a translation as we 
can make of that. The Intendance has regional offices throughout 
France and it is these offices with whom all personnel officials deal in 
recruiting French labor from French sources, in effecting personnel 
actions, in carrying out the personnel program throughout France. 
Under the statute various responsibilities are assigned to the United 
States forces as utilizer and manager of the French workers. Other 
responsibilities are delegated to the French Government as the ad- 
ministrator. As the general recruits the workers we utilize; estab- 
lishes pay schedules for them; pays them; effects personnel actions, 
promotions, separations, while the United States Forces make the 
actual selection of personnel to be utilized by us, and engages in those 
training and utilization and development functions which are neces- 
sary to the maintenance of an effective work force. The delineation 
of responsibilities is, of course, more detailed and complex. I am 
simplifying it for this business—I hope not oversimplifying it. 
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Further, to assist the French Government in the exercise of this 
responsibility is an agency, with headquarters here in Paris, known as 
the Central Mission for Assistance to Allied Armies. The organiza- 
tion with this rather formidable title is the one with whom polic 
matters affecting the employment of French nationals are coordinated. 
Further, to achieve coordination, we have a Civilian Personnel Co- 
ordinating Committee which meets monthly in Paris, on which the 
Central Liaison Mission administration is represented, and on which 
all elements of United States forces and Canadian forces are also 
represented. 

Now what I have said so far has been in the nature of general 
background. I should like now to consider only the Air Force part 
of the personnel situation in France. 

Mr. Creretua. The first agency referred to is nothing more than 
a hiring agency ? 

Mr. Jounstone. You mean the Intendance? 

Mr. Crerecia. Yes. 

Mr. Jounstone. Basically. 

Mr. Creretia. Then comes screening through the cooordination 
agency ? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct. 

The Air Force operates in France through 3 groups, 3 organi- 
zational elements. The first is known as the 12th Air Force, a 
sort of counterpart of the 3d Air Force in London. You spoke 
with General Wilson. His counterpart on the Continent is Major 
General Lee, who is commander of the 12th Air Force. The 12th 
Air Force may be described as the powerhouse of the Air Force 
in Europe. It has a group of technical and combat wings located 
throughout Germany and France, containing the most modern jet 
aircraft and capable of atomic missions. There are eight 12th Air 
Force bases in northern France, all employing a work force com- 
prising military personnel, Air Force military personnel, United 
States citizen employees—we call them DAF’s—Department of the 
Air Force civilian employees, and local wage rate employees who 
are French nationals. The second element in France is an airbase 
group. It is described as the 7415th Air Base Group which operates 
Orly Field in Paris, its primary mission. This is an element of our 
7100th Support Wing which has its headquarters in Wiesbaden. It 
is a relatively small employer. I can give you statistics later. Our 
third principal element has to do with supply and maintenance 
activities. This is what we refer to as our Central Air Material 
Area, its headquarters being located at Chateauroux in central France. 
This is the activity which is responsible, as I say, for repair and 
maintenance activities, motor vehicles and aircraft. It is the prin- 
cipal Air Force employer in France and has a large number of French 
native employees. 

So much for organizational orientation. If you have questions, 
ladies and gentlemen, at this stage we might entertain them. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Johnstone, I didn’t get the four different groups 
you mentioned here. I believe the last you mentioned were French 
nationals. 

Mr. Jounstonr. You mean groups of employees? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes. 
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Mr. Jounstone. Well, military personnel was one category ; United 
States citizen Department of the Air Force personnel comprised the 
second, or Department of the Army in the case of the Army; and 
French nationals—local wage rate personnel we call them—comprised 
the third. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Now, Mr. Johnstone, these so-called local wage 
rate personnel are hired by the French Ministry of Defense? 

Mr. Jounstone. They are hired by the French Ministry of De- 
fense through the Intendance. 

Mr. Tumutry. Then the Intendance is under the jurisdiction of the 
French Ministry of Defense and takes its orders directly from the 
the French Ministry ? 

Mr. Jounstone. Actually the Intendance is directly under the 
supervision of the Central Liaison Mission. 

Mr. Tumutry. The Central Liaison Mission is composed of whom ? 

Mr. Jounstone. Representatives from various French govern- 
mental agencies and missions. 

Mr. Tumeur. Do you know what agencies are represented ? 

Mr. JounstTone. I can’t remember it, but I can get it and give it 
to you. 

Mr. Tumutry. That will be all right. Is there any American rep- 
resentation ? 

Mr. Jounstrone. No. Entirely French. 

Mr. Tumcutry. So all locai wage-rate employees are hired exclu- 
sively by a French agency of French governmental employees ? 

Mr. Jounstonr. I don’t know whether I can say that all French 
citizens we are utilizing are employed through the Intendance, but 
there would be very, very few exceptions. 

Mr. Tumutry. We will put that aside for the moment. How many 
French local wage-rate employees would you say are employed here 
in France? 

Mr. JoHnsTone. We have 7,269 local wage-rate employees who are 
with the United States Air Forces. 

Mr. Tumutry. Are there any other such personnel? Is there any 
other such government group ? 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes; each Government group had its own staff of 
French local wage-rate ‘employees. 

Mr. Tumutry. Could you say what is os total for all American 
agencies here in Europe, if you know it, for all local wage-rate 
employees ? 

Mr. JoHnsToneE. I would suggest that we add to our 7,269 figure 
that the Army representative here in this room can give you. You 
would have 95 to 96 percent of the strength in France. 

Mr. Tumutury. Do you have any idea of the gross payroll the United 
States must pay? 

Mr. Jounstone. We have estimated. 

Mr. Tumuury. Approximately. I would just like to get the gross. 

Mr. Jonnstone. I would suggest the use of the arithmetical process 
again. Our figure is $12,175,575 for the French citizens the Air Force 
is utilizing 

Mr. Tumutry. Now on what types of jobs do these people work? 
What are some of the titles, for example, and some of their duties? 
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Mr. Jounsrone. The range includes both industrial and nonin- 
dustrial. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do they work in factories? 

Mr. Jounstonr. The blue-collar workers who are skilled trades- 
men—storekeepers, supply clerks, plumbers, electricians. 

Mr. Tumutry. Where do they work? What do they work at? Do 
they produce things for our forces here? 

Mr. JouNstone. They are producing things; working on aircraft. 

Mr. Tumutry. Now the Communist Party is a legal party here in 
France. Do you know what the present French Minister of Defense is? 

Mr. Jounstrone. No, sir. I don’t. 

Mr. Tumutry. It is conceivable then, if the Communist Party 
hasn’t already done so, that the French Ministry of Defense could be 
hiring Communist personnel for the United States 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right. 

Mr. Tumuury. We have a statute in our own country which requires 
our personnel to file an affidavit in advance that they don’t belong to 
an organization on the subversive list. I am interested in the disparity 
between practices in our own country and practices with foreign per- 
sonnel. I am not trying to be critical. 

Mr. Jounstone. We rely for our screening of prospective employees 
on French governmental agencies. 

Mr. Tumutry. But no American agencies? 

Mr. Jounsrone. There is no direct American investigation in the 
majority of cases. 

Mr. Tumuury. I appreciate the problem of conflict of sovereignty 
there. 

Mrs. Harpen. I have another question. Of the 7,269 employees, 
how many are women ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. We haven’t made an exact statistical check but 
on a sample basis, Mrs. Harden, about 50 percent is made up of mem- 
bers of your sex. 

Mrs. Harpen. That includes industrial and nonindustrial ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. That includes both industrial and nonindustrial. 
Of course, the utilization of women is heaviest in nonindustrial, the 
so-called white-collar work. 

Mrs. “se ARDEN. Do they receive equal pay for equal work ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. They do receive equal pay for equal work, unlike 
the situation in the United Kingdom. 

Mrs. Harpen. That is very interesting, and thank you for the infor- 
mation you brought this morning. 

Mr. Creretia. Mr. Johnstone, on the French personnel required for 
American assistance or American aid, who determines the number 
needed, and are you bound by budgetary appropriations or is it a 
hit-or-miss proposition of hiring whatever personnel are available? 

Mr. Jonunstonr. We operate within the strictest limitations in that 
respect. These limitations are both budgetary and manpower con- 
trol in character. The fund is, of course, the overall limitation under 
which we operate, but we have so- called manpower programs within 
the Air Force, which assign to each component part of the Air Force 
the number of positions above which it may not go. These are mili- 
tary, United States citizen, and local wage- rate altogether. A ceiling, 
that is to say, is imposed upon each organizational element. 
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Mr. Creretia. How are wages of French nationals? How do they 
compare with the wages for similar work done by an American—the 
same job? In other words, I assume you will find an American doing 
identical work to a French national. How do their wages compare? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. We made a statistical check on that some time ago 
and we emerged with the following statistics. Based upon an average 

salary for local wage-rate personnel of 1,675 American dollars a year, 

the ratio of cost in terms of utilization of local w: age-T ate French per- 
sonnel as against United States citizens is 1 to 3. That is to say it 
costs us 3.2 times more to employ a United States citizen in the same 
type of work. ‘ 

Mr. Crerecia. That means a little over three times as much ? 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes. 

Mr. Crerecia. And in acquiring that type of help, you therefore 
show preference for French national workers as against Americans / 

Mr. Jounstronr. Wherever possible (and various considerations 
enter into this, such as security) we utilize French nationals because 
of the economy resulting from that. 

Mr. Crerecna. So if there are Americans in France who are looking 
for employment in the United States Government service and the 
work is available, you would more likely give preference to a French 
national over an American who is able and qualified to do the work? 

Mr. Jounstone. Generally speaking, that 1s the case. “Yes” would 
be the answer to your question. 

Mr. Move. As I understand from the testimony given in England, 
whereas that could prevail, from a practical st: indpoint it didn’t be- 
cause (1) it was hard to get American personnel over here, and (2) 
there was hardly any conflict where an American wanted a job that a 
member of the United Kingdom was filling. In other words, it was 
more specialty type jobs that United Kingdom people could not fill. 
They secured Americans to fill those jobs and it was difficult, even in 
these cases, to get American personnel. Does that same situation exist 
here ¢ 

Mr. Jounstrone. 1 would say it does. 

Mr. Mopr. In other words, it is just about a comparable situation / 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Yes. 

Mr. Mopr. You say there are 7,269 people, French citizens, working 
indirectly for the United States Government, or at least the Air Force. 
How many American citizens are employed here in France / 

Mr. JoHNnsTonE. We have 541. 

Mr. Mone. Are those comparable to the number employed in Eng- 
land where they performed jobs that couldn’t be performed by United 
Kingdom people / 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. Generally speaking, they are performing the same 
functions. 

Mr. Crereitia. Of the 541 Americans as compared to 7,269 French- 
men, are those Americans mostly imported personnel brought over 
from the States and hired from the States before they came here / 

Mr. Jounsrone. No; 1 wouldsay they are not. In one organization, 
for example Orly Field here in Paris, the breakdown for United States 
citizens is 144 locally hired here in France and 100 recruited in the 
United States and transported to France at Government expense. 

Mr. : RETELLA. Are they specialized employees ¢ 

Mr. Jounsrone. Specialized personnel. 
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Mr. Cretetia. What I am bringing out is that a man whose tour 
of duty in Europe is up, and who wants to seek employment with the 
United States Government, doesn’t stand a chance of getting a job. 

Mr. Jounstone. I would say he does. Our plan is for locally hired 
employees when possible because it is less expensive than bringing 
somebody over. 

Mr. Creretia. That is as against somebody in the States, but as 
against a Frenchman he doesn’t stand a good chance. 

Mr. Jonnstone. Preference is given to the French. It is more eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. Crerecia. Military personnel whose tours of duty expire while 
they are in France and desire to seek employment with the United 
States Government don’t stand much chance on a competitive basis 
with French nationals doing comparable work. 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right. 

Mr. Crerecta. But if he could do a special job, or a job a French 
national couldn’t do, if he was qualified in every way, would he or would 
he not have an opportunity to get a job in ‘preference to somebody 
being recruited from America? To simplify the question, in other 
words, if a member of the Army whose tour of duty was up—say he 
could handle a special job a French national couldn’ t—Would you take 
him rather than recruit another man from America for that job? 

Mr. JoHnsToneE. Yes. 

Mr. Creretia. I believe you said a minute ago it cost money to get 
them from the United States and bring them over. 

Mr. Jounstrone. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have any questions, Mrs. St. George / 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. I appreciate your letting me come into the sub- 
committee meeting. Since I am not a member of this subcommittee, 
I really don’t think I should take your time asking questions, and I 
know I will get a great deal from sitting here and ‘listening. 

The Cuamman. We are very honored to have you, and we would 
like y us know we welcome any questions you would like to ask. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. What is the payroll of these 541 Americans? I 
note souks on the French nationals it is $12,175,575. What is it on the 
541 Americans ? 

Mr. Jounstone. To answer that question I would have to gothrough 
the following arithmetical operation. Our average salary fora United 
States citizen employee is $5,296 yer pear. I would have to apply that 
to our total number of employees. 

Mrs. St. Georce. No. I will try and do that. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Brorui1. The figure that you gave us on French nationals, 
7,269, I understand you corrected that to include all employees, or is 
there a group from the Army you would have to add to that? 

Mr. JoHnstTone. I was speaking of the Air Force only. The Army 
will supply the figures for its organization. 

Mr. Broruiii. Do you have any employees, French nationals, that 
you employ directly—not through the French Government? 

Mr. JoHnstone. I would say no. 

Mr. Broyuiy. But there are some agencies here that do. 

Mr. Jounstone. As between Army and Air Force, as concerns De- 
fense Department generally in its activities in France, all our local 
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wage-rate employees are indirectly employed through the Intendance, 
as I mentioned. 

Mr. Broyruiu. There may be one agency here, the Embassy. 

Mr. Jounstone. The difference here, Mr. Broyhill, as pointed out, 
was that the Navy directly employs its British subjects whereas the 
Air Force and Army use the same indirect relationship as we do here 
in France. 

Mr. Broyniii. You mean in England? 

Mr. Jounstone. England. 

Mr. Broyuiw. Do any of these seven thousand-odd people perform 
the type work that if performed by an American citizen would require 
a security clearance ? 

Mr. Jounstone. I would say no. To the best of my knowledge 
there are none employed by the Air Force in France who occupy po- 
sitions of sufficient sensitivity to require a security clearance. 

Mr. Creretna. I think, Mr. Johnstone, the average you gave us for 
the payroll of a French national was about $1,600 a year. That is for 
the seven thousand two hundred-odd French employees, and for the 
Americans you gave us an average payroll of about $5,000; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct. 

Mr. Creretia. For the 541employed. Well, ifso, the 541 American 
employees are doing greatly superior work, are they, to the French- 
men? You do not wish us to draw the conclusion that it costs $1,600 
for a Frenchman and $5,000 for an American doing comparable work ? 
The French national is doing, perhaps, more the laborer-type work, as 
against, perhaps, more specialized type work the American is doing? 

“Mr. Jounsrone. That is correct. 

Mr. Creretta. That $5,000 for an American doesn’t mean it is cost- 
ing us more than 3 times more for an American than for a Frenchman 
because he isn’t doing comparable work? Now if they do comparable 
work, what would be the ratio of difference? If you hired a French 
schoolteacher, how much would the French schoolteacher cost com- 
pared to what an American schoolteacher costs? 

Mr. Jonnstone. I would say in that case about 2-1 for strictly 
comparable functions. 

Mr. Creretia. In the case of schoolteachers, is there preference 
for Americans by the people for whom they are hired? Is there pref- 
erence for American schoolteachers? 

Mr. Jounstone. There is a definite preference. So far as I know, 
all our teachers are American citizens. 

Mr. Watsu. Mr. Chairman, we had the pleasure of having Mr. 
Johnstone with us in London for the meetings there. I was wonder- 
ing now in dealing with the Americans here, that is the 541, and this 
question relates to the question Mrs. St. George asked, is there a 
differentiation in pay? If an American is employed in France, does 
he get what we used to call overseas pay, an additional amount for 
service abroad ? 

Mr. Jounstone. The United States citizen receives no overseas 
premium as such. However, at various points in France, certain em- 
ployees are eligible for what we call a hardship allowance. This is 
an allowance established under standardized conditions and admin- 
istered by the State Department, which provides that where condi- 
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tions of employment are especially difficult, hazardous, the post of 
employment is isolated, there is a lack of recreational facilities, an 
extra amount is paid to the employee. The most that we pay under 
this arrangement in France is 10 percent of net pay, base pay. At 
other locations in Africa or the Middle East, it may run as high as 

5 percent. So at a number of our airbases in France, our American 
citizens are receiving 10 percent extra for hardship conditions. Is 
that what you had in 1mind? That is what I wanted to clear up—that 
the prevailing rule in England, so far as I know, is that there are no 
allowances for hardship conditions. The reason for the allowance in 
France is that at many of our airbases, construction is new, personnel 
are literally wallowing in mud, they are remote from recreational 
facilities, and are roughing it in a very real sense. I think conditions 
in this respect are worse in France than in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Watsu. I have a question with respect to French nationals. As 
I recall the testimony before the committee there in London, it was 
based on the fact that you had a contractual arrangement whereby 
the United Kingdom employed the people—I believe you called them 
U. K.’s—and at the end of the month our Government was given a 
bill and they paid it. How is it done in France? Is the employment 
arrangement a contractual arrangement similar to the one in the 
United Kingdom ? 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes; it is reimbursement for all actual costs. Re- 
ceipts and vouchers are kept on all expenditures on behalf of the 
United States Government and periodically accounts are settled and 
the French Government reimbursed. 

Mr. Watsun. That’s not necessarily on a monthly basis? It might 
be on a yearly basis? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct. To elaborate just a bit on that, if 
I may, for purposes of this reimbursement a percentage figure is taken 
of, let’s say, 1.5 percent. It is estimated tentatively that it would cost 
about 1.5 percent of our gross payroll cost for utilizing French citi- 
zens, and for that purpose we reimburse the French Government. 
However, periodically we reevaluate that figure on an actual cost basis 
and if the percentage is found to be high, it is reduced, and if it is too 
low to cover the costs, it is increased to the necessary extent. 

Mr. Creretta. May I interrupt for a moment ? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Creretita. Do the French nationals who are hired get any of 
our civil service benefits ? 

Mr. Jounstone. No,sir. They do not. They are French employees 
and benefit from French social security and other French laws. 

Mr. Creretia. Do they have any veterans’ preference such as we 
have under civil-service laws ? 

Mr. Jonnsrone. I cannot say that they have. 

Mr. Creretta. In London it was testified, if I remember correctly, 
that they are employed by the British, but, the American Government 
being the recipient of their endeavors, they are protected by our 
pension laws. 

Mr. Jonnstone. You have in mind our retirement legislation. No. 

Mr. Crereitia. As I understood the testimony there, an English 
national working under the same arrangement with a direct subsidy 
from the American Government, paid by ‘the E nglish Government, got 
the benefit of our pension benefits. 
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Mr. Tumuury. Will you yield the questi ion? They were under the 
Embassy. None of them were U. K.’s; just those who worked directly 
for the Embassy. 

Mr. Creretia. I understood there was a breakoff date. 

Mr. Tumutry. I understood it was employees paid directly by the 
United States. 

Mr. Crere.ia. I understood there was a breakoff date under which 
English employees would benefit from our retirement the same as 
American personnel. 

Mr. Jounsrone. In France, the French nationals we use are not 
covered by the United States civil service retirement system. They 
are covered by their own social security. 

Mr. Mopr. What date did we start hiring French nationals? Was it 
later or earlier than in the United Kingdom ¢ 

Mr. JounsTone. It was later than in the United Kingdom. We 
have figures that go back to 1953; not in all cases. It goes beyond that. 
I would say the hiri ing relationship began earlier in the United King- 
dom than here in France. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Johnstone, the 541 American citizens employed 
by us are roughly broken down into those employed locally and those 
who come from the United States. In pursuing the question of Mr. 
Cretella, it was brought out that an American citizen who was in 
Europe already and who would apply for employment here in France 
might be hired or might not. Now to whom would the American 
citizen go to be hired / 

Mr. Jounsrone. He would go te the personnel office in the locality 
in which he sought employment. 

Mr. Tumutty. Who would operate it? 

Mr. JonHnsrone. It would be operated by the service or force 
concerned. 

Mr. Tumutry. Would it be a United States personnel office or the 
Intendance ? 

Mr. Jounstone. It would be a United States personnel office. 

Mr. Tumutry. So Americans are hired in an entirely different way 
than French nationals / 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right. 

Mr. Tumuttry. No American would go to the French Government to 
be hired by us? 

Mr. Jounsrone. No; he would not. 

Mr. Tumuury. However, you are limited in the number of Ameri- 
cans you can hire? 

Mr. Jounsrone. We are, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. For example, you have roughly 541 Americans com 
pared to 7,000 French in that particular field. Therefore, your ques- 
tion of trying to work out a legal balance of hiring French nationals 
would be restricted by your budgetary appropriations, or would it 
be by treaty? Is there a limitation on the number of Americans you 
can hire under the NATO Status of Forces ? 

Mr. Jounstone. No, sir; there are no regulations. 

Mr. Tumutry. As to Americans—appare ently it must be determined 
beforehand what type of work they will do? 

Mr. Jounstone. The functions are described and the description 
furnished. 
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Mr. Tumuury. The number of Americans must be known. The per- 
sonnel man can’t say, “There are 100 Americans around, left over from 
a congressional committee.” 

Mr. Jonunstrone. No; he operates under manpower and budgetary 
limitations. 

Mr. Tumutry. Who determines that ? 

Mr. Jounstone. The allocation of position spaces is made initially 
by the Department of the Air Force in Washington. 

Mr. Tumutry. Exactly. So the Department of the Air Force sets 
up a budget which you people in the field must follow, so when you 
come to hire someone, you can only retain him provided there is a space 
available. There is no discrimination in the sense of not hiring him 
because he is American or French. It is not hiring him because the 
space is not set up in Washington ? 

Mr. Jounstrone. That is true. 

Mr. Tumvuntry. When you hire an American he must make out certain 
forms? 

Mr. Jounstrone. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. What are they? 

Mr. Jounstronre. They comprise an application form, standard form 
57 with which you are familiar, then there is an affidavit required by 
legislation, and certain papers relating to the duties of the position 
set up for the incumbent. In addition, there is a transportation 
agreement which covers the conditions under which the Government 
will pay the cost of transportation to and from the United States in 
the case of somebody hired in the United States, and only to the United 
States in the case of someone locally hired. 

Mr. Tumutry. Now none of those forms are made out by a French- 
man who is hired ? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. Are there any cases where you have an identical 
type job being performed by an American and by a Frenchman ? 

Mr. Jounstronr. There may be a few such cases. 

Mr. Tumutty. Isolated ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. They would be rare. 

Mr. Tumutry. Isolated; that would be only occasional, accidental. 
The French employees, therefore, are not required to make out, in con- 
formance with our law, the antistrike affidavit? 

Mr. JoHnsrone. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. They could go on strike tomorrow, God forbid ? 

Mr. JounstTone. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. If they did, could our bases be operated ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. Yes. Our operational agreements have to take 
that contingency into account. 

Mr. Tumutry. They couldn’t operate as efficiently ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. No; the basic military requirements could be met 
but many functions we should perform would have to be deferred or 
sacrificed. 

Mr. Tumutry. They would be done by military personnel? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. So, in essence, the French personnel working on our 
bases are just as if they were Frenchmen working for France? 

Mr. Jounstone. Generally speaking, I would say so. 

Mr. Tumutry. There is no real difference? 
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Mr. Jounstone. They are not under the same schedule, however, Mr. 
Tumulty, as the Frenchmen who are working in French civil service 
as distinguished from Englishmen in Engl: ind who are under British 
civil service. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is what I am driving at. Is there much dif- 
ference between French civil service pay and the pay given our French 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. We are a little above the prevailing rates in French 
civil service. In some instance, the reverse is true. For example, in 
some of our skilled technical activities we consider ourselves handi- 
capped in the Air Force. We feel our rates should be increased to 
make them competitive with French employment. In some cases, we 
think we are doing well. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is all I have to ask. 

Mr. Watsu. On these specialized civilian employees from the 
United States, it was brought out in testimony that the exact status so 
far as civil service is concerned was somewhat foggy, and in some in- 
stances personnel in civil service in the United States who came to 
work in England lost their civil service status. What is the situation 
in France so far as United States employees in France? 

Mr. Jounstone. Generally speaking, the same situation obtains. 
No United States citizen employee overseas enjoys competitive civil 
service status. He may have what we call excepted service. No 
United States citizen who is employed in France and elsewhere over- 
seas enjoys what we call competitive classified civil service status in 
the position in which he is employed. He may, however, possess such 
a status by virtue of previous employment in a competitive classified 
position within the United States. 

(Meeting recessed at 11 a. m.) 

(Meeting reconvened at 11:10 a. m.) 

The Cnamrman. The committee will come to order. Are there any 
further questions, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Watsu. I want to ask one or two more. Assuming, Mr. John- 
stone, lama French national and working for the American Govern- 
ment. HowamI paid? To whom dol goto get my pay? Do I go 
toa French paymaster or how is that handled ? 

Mr. Jounstonr. You will be paid by the French agency, by this 
Intendance that I mentioned previously. The United States forces as 
such would have nothing directly to do with your payment. It would 
all be handled by the French Government. 

Mr. Wausu. In other words, every week or month or however paid, 
we would go up and be paid by the French Intendance? 

Mr. Jounstonr. That is correct. 

Mr. Watsu. There is no agreement between any of the governments 
as to the number of civilians that are employed; is there? In other 
words, are we obliged under any agreement or treaty to have so many 
English employees or so many French employees? 

Mr. Jounstone. No, sir; there are no limit: tions of which I am 
aware which prevail with regard to metropolitan France. 

Mr. Watsu. In other words, then, our employment, our require- 
ment I will say is based solely on what we think we will need in the 
way of service? 

Mr. Jonnstone. That is right. 
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Mr. Watsu. I notice the figure in England is pretty nearly the same. 
In other words, you have 7 238 in E ngland and 7,629 in France. We 
are speaking now of civilians employed, call them UK’s or French 
nationals. Those figures strike me as being pretty nearly the same. 
I was wondering if there was a tre: ity or agreement covering 
employment. 

Mr. Jounstone. The functions we are performing in France are 
similar in quantity and volume to those in the United Kingdom, and 
that accounts for the similarity. 

Mr. Watsu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tumutry. You mentioned the Status of Forces Treaty or 
statute after that. What statute is that? 

Mr. JoHns*tone. The term “statute” may be misleading. 

Mr. Tumuury. You used the word “statute.” 

Mr. Jounsrone. That is the term used. It is not a statute in the 
terms of legislative mechanics. It is a legal instrument to which the 
French Government has given its assent, but it is handled by the 
executive branch of the French Government with the French ministry 
concerned. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Who is the other party to it, if any? Is it similar 
to the Ambassador's agreement in London ? 

Mr. Jounstone. Genet ‘ally speaking; it is. 

Mr. Tumutry. Sort of an agreement between our Government and 
the French Government ? 

Mr. JOHNsToNE. It is a French document to which we have lent our 
assent. 

Mr. Tumuury. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Jounstone. It is Statute Applicable to Labor Hired for the 
Allied Forces in France. 

Mr. Morrison. Could we have a copy of that? Is it classified ¢ 

Mr. Jounstong. This document is not classified, and I would be 
pleased to supply a copy. 

Mr. Creretia. One further question I would like to ask. Going 
back to the seventy-two hundred-odd French nationals who are hired 
for American employment through this organization you have re- 
ferred to and who are not protected by American Civil Service regula- 
tions or laws, if the work of any such employee is unsatisfactory do we 
have the right to fire that employee ¢ 

Mr. JoHNstonr. We do. 

Mr. Crerecta. Your answer to my question some time ago was they 
were protected by French civil service laws, and in that respect do we 
still have a right to fire him or does the protection afforded him by 
French civil service laws preclude us from firing an unsatisfactory 
employee / 

Mr. JounstTone. Under our agreement with the French Govern- 
ment, we have the right to fire a French national whom we are utiliz- 
ing. However, our action in so doing may or may not be consistent 
with French law. We take a calculated risk when we discharge a 
French national that we are acting in accordance with French “law 
and we generally act on responsible advice from the Intendance. 
However, the Frenchman concerned has the right to appeal to the 
French labor court on the ac tion, and if he is sustained by the court, 
he will benefit from a judgment on which we may be required to indem- 
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nify him on the basis that our firing was not consistent with French 
law. 

Mr. Creretia. The French national hired through this law can 
saddle us with an unsatisfactory employee who is protected by French 
civil service law, which amounts, from the standpoint of right of 
recourse to law, to the same rights as an American civil service 
employee ? 

Mr. Jonnstone. Not exactly. I would take exception to your term 
“saddle us,” inasmuch as final selection of employees is m: ide by our 
forces. Intendance rarely recruits for us. They refer the candidate 
to us. We may say, “Pierre, we do not think you are fitted for this 
job,” and he is not hired. 

Mr. Crereta. That is up to the hiring point. But after hiring, 
you are still saddled with him; aren’t you ¢ 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. We are saddled with him to the extent- 

Mr. Crereia. I am trying to make a distinction between one you 
are saddled with and one protected by civil service regulations. You 
still have an undesirable employee and you are saddled with him the 
same as in the United States. 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. There are, of course, procedures for separation of 
unsatisfactory employees, inefficient employees, employees found 
guilty of misdemeanors and criminal conduct, and the standards are 
not unlike those in the United States. 

UNIDENTIFIED. What about a loyalty test ‘ 

Mr. JounsToNe. There is none. 

Mr. Move. Has the Air Force in France dismissed any French 
employees ¢ 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes; we have dismissed a number. 

Mr. Move. Has there ever been an instance where a French em- 
ployee dismissed got a court judgment. 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. I feel sure there have been such cases. 

The CHarrman. Could you give the committee an idea of the num- 
ber dismissed where the court allowed judgment’ It doesn’t have to 
be exact. 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. So far as the 7415th Air Base at Orly is concerned, 
[ am told there has been only one such case where the decision of the 
court was adverse to the United States position. 

The CHatrman. Has there been any instance where the court sus- 
tained the United States position ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. There have been considerably larger numbers of 
cases where we have been sustained by the French court. 

The CHarrMaANn. From your testimony then, it was only the excep- 
tion where the court gave judgment against the United States Air 
Force ? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. That is correct. 

The CuairMan (continuing). On their decisions on firing / 

Mr. JoHnsTong. Very unusual. 

The CHamman. That man you fired still stays unhired. The court 
cannot make the Air Force hire him back ? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct. His reemployment cannot be 
compelled. 

Mr. Crete. I would like to pursue my question further. One of 
of the tests that is lacking so far as French employment is concerned, 
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and one prevalent in the United States, is one of loyalty, disloyalty, 
or security risk. As I understand it, under French procedure, a 
French national is not subjected to a loyalty test 

Mr. Jonnstone. That is correct. 

Mr. Crere.ia. So the type employee that in the United States we 
van fire as being a security risk is one we are saddled with in France. 
The two tests are not identical ? 

Mr. Jounstone. In answer to that question, I can only refer to the 
statement I made earlier that this is classified information. 

(Off record.) 

(Upon completion of the off-record discussion, Mr. Tumulty desired 
that it be made a matter of record that he was satisfied with the 
United States Forces’ efforts to guard against security risks.) 

Mr. Broynim.. What about the housing situation in general over 
here for your families? 

Mr. Jounstonr. Very bad. This is our principal difficulty. 

Mr. Creretta. That can be answered in one word, “lousy.” 

Mr. Broyuyim1. Have you found the housing allowance adequate 
even though the quarters may be substandard? We discussed that 
in the United Kingdom where they recommended an allowance similar 
to that for the armed-services personnel. 

Mr. Jonnstone. I would like to say that in general the quarters al- 
lowances which our United States citizen employees are eligible for 
under allowance regulations promulgated by the State Department, 
are adequate. However, in France there is a great deal of under-the- 
table interchange between landlord and tenant. This may bring the 
actual cost to the employee in excess of the actual quarters allowance. 

Mr. Broyui.. How does that work? 

Mr. JonHnstone. Well, you apply for a French apartment here in 
Paris and you are told the rent will be such and such. Of course, 
the landlord is in a difficult position and he has certain extraordinary 
expenses to meet. Perhaps for 100,000 francs this can be taken care 
of. He wouldn’t want to give you a receipt for that, of course, for 
various considerations. There are many things that might make 
it undesirable to give you a receipt. But you don’t get the apart- 
ment if you don’t pay the money. 

Mr. Broyrut. Is there rent control ? 

Mr. Jonnstone. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. You say the rental allowance is adequate but not 
for blackmarketing ? 

Mr. JonHnstone. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. But not in the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. Jounstone. I would say it is true much less in the United 
Kingdom than in France. The quarters situation in France is worse 
than in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Tumutty. The housing allowance is comparable to that of the 
armed services ? 

Mr. Jounstone. In the discussions in London it was pointed out 
that the quarters allowance for the military is different from that 
for civilians. 

Mr. Brorniti. It was recommended in the testimony that a similar 
formula be established for civilians. 
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Mr. Jounstone. I might point out in that respect this is a matter 
on which all representatives of the forces are not agreed. Some have 
doubts as to the wisdom of an allowance system for civilians. 

Mr. Broyutii. This was recommended by military personnel in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. It was recommended by Colonel Evans. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Johnstone, have you any pressing problems 
that haven’t been brought up this morning that you want to tell us 
about, or have you any recommendations this committee can take back 
to the full committee and propose legislation that would be helpful to 
you? 

Mr. Jounstone. We have a number of recommendations that we 
would like to make to your group, if we may. 

The CHatrrman. We would be delighted to have them. 

Mr. Jounsrone. First, I might mention our desire that the civil- 
service competitive classified system be extended over here to Europe 
as expeditiously as possible. We feel that the extension of the civil- 
service system to Europe would be of material benefit to us in recruit- 
ing and retaining qualified personnel—United States citizen person- 
nel. Our belief in the Air Force is that we should create a career 
service not exclusively for overseas employment, but that a United 
States citizen, employed within the Air Force, let us say, should be 
able to pursue his career at a number of bases in the United States, 
and, as one of his assignments, serve overseas, and following his over- 
seas employment be able to return to civil-service employment at some 
Air Force installation within the United States. 

Mr. Broyrutiti. Do you recommend that that be compulsory or 
voluntary ? 

Mr. JoHnsTonr. We recommend that conditions be created, both 
legislative and administrative, under which this would be possible. 

The CHatrrMan. You say that for the Air Force. What is your 
opinion as to the other branches of service ? 

Mr. Jounstone. My opinion, Mr. Chairman, you can, of course, 
confirm or repudiate. There is substantial agreement on this among 
the United States agencies concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Jounstone. A second point that we would like aired before 
the committee is that of home leave. Home leave or reemployment 
leave, or “interim leave” as it is sometimes termed, is a privilege 
under which a United States citizen serving in an overseas post may 
be returned to the United States for a period of leave, at Govern- 
ment expense, and then transported again to Europe at Government 
expense to continue his service overseas. There is some controversy 
among the various agencies as to the wisdom of this. The two alter- 
natives may be stated in this way. Do we have overseas within the 
Defense Establishment a career type of service or merely a tempo- 
rary condition resulting from the postwar situation which is not 
expected to endure? Do we want to create conditions under which 
this system may be extended and people may be given leave in the 
United States and brought back to Europe, or do we prefer to regard 
employment in Europe : as a temporary condition under which home 
leave would be neither temporary nor desirable? 

The CyHatrman. That is a matter of opinion. Some say “Yes” 
some say “No”. Some don’t know. 
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Mr. Crerexua. Is there anything available now ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. I was suggesting this policy problem be aired at 
Washington level and some consistent line pursued. 

Mr. Crerexna. Is there any leave available now ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. There is such leave now available to United States 
employees. U nder standard provisions, it works this way: An em- 
ployee executes a transportation agreement at the time of his original 
employment, after which upon serving a minimum time, which varies 
from locality to locality but which in Central Europe is 2 years, he 
may be sent on leave to the States and returned to E Lurope at Gov- 
ernment expense. However, the leave that he utilizes in that process 
is leave he accumulates as part of his regular leave credit under the 
Sick and Annual Leave Act of 1951,as amended. The proposal which 
I understood to be before Congress would change this and give to 
the employee a separate home leave account much as State Depart- 
ment people now enjoy, so that a man who takes 3 days leave in Europe, 
local leave, would not have his home leave account charged with it. 

Mr. Creretta. Is it charged with it now? 

Mr. Jounstone. It is. And I mentioned this because our conclu- 
sions as to the desirability of State Department-type home leave sys- 
tem would be affected by your answer to this broad policy problem 
of whether or not we should have regular career employment within 

the Defense Department in Europe. 

Mr. Tumutry. Your position is you would like to set up a career 
service in the Air Force similar to that in the State Department with 

respect to classification, and Air Force employees overseas could 
transfer over and back with leave accumulating as in the State 
Department? 

Mr. Jonnstone. Yes. 

Mr. Tumvuty. There is a difference between the leave which per- 
sonnel are entitled to accumulate, those who are State Deprtment and 
those who are not ? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutty. So we have two different types of employees, some 
of whom enjoy a more attractive home arrangement than others? 

Mr. Jounstonr. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumvutty. At the present time the State Department has the 
best home-leave program ? 

Mr. Jonnstone. Yes. 

Mr. Tumvury. Would you change that or would you bring Air 
Force employees up to the State Department ? 

Mr. Jounstone. I would prefer to see the other agencies brought 
up to the level of the State Department. 

Mr. Tumutry. It is not your position the State Department should 
be reduced. Toa great extent, they are performing comparable work. 

Mr. Jonnstone. Yes. 

Mr. Broruity. Well, you contradicted yourself when you stated that 
you thought some consideration should be given to civil-service status 
whether in Foreign Service overseas or not and other Foreign Service 
assignments for Air Force employees. This is setting up a Foreign 
Service within the Air Force. 


Mr. Tumutry. I think it recognizes that the Air Force performs 
special skilled services. 
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Mr. Broyui. I don’t know whether it does or not. 

Mr. Jounstone. What I had reference to is this: I don’t believe we 
should create a career service exclusively within Europe to the extent 
that a United States citizen comes to Europe, settles down, and pre- 
pares to spend the rest of his life here. That would be undesirable. I 
do feel a citizen should have a right to 

Mr. Tumutry. Interchange / 

Mr. Jounsrone. Interchange. 

Mr. Tumutry. Once you get an Air Force civil-service program, 
you would be able to go overseas and transfer to Siam or Treland. 

" Mr. Jounstone. Assuming the Air Force has functions there. 

Mr. Tumutry. And it sometimes would be required to do it to get 
worldwide experience ? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is my idea. 

Mr. Tumutry. I would say working for the Air Force requires spe 
cialized skills and knowledge. 

Mr. Jonnstone. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the bill pending before this 
committee, H. R. 5843¢ Isn’t that what you are talking about to pro 
vide leave of absence for employees outside the United States and its 
possessions and Territories / 
respect to that legislation ? 

Mr. JonnstoneE. That isa difficult question to answer. As I pointed 
out, I am not sure to what extent we ought to go in creating attractive 
conditions for people here in Europe to the extent they get too well 
entrenched. 

The CuatrrmMan. Would this legislation help you with the problem 
you now have? Iam not asking you to endorse it. We are aware 

Mr. Jounstone. We think this legislation would permit us to re 
cruit and retain better-qualified personnel. 

The CHatrMan. Well, are there any other bills you are aware of 
pending before this committee you believe would help your agency / 

Mr. Jonnstone. The other bill we took note of was H. R. 3819, and, 
generally speaking, we are prepared to endorse this proposed legisla 
tion from the standpoint of our own special interest here in Europe 
as favorable to our interests. 

Mr. Wausn. I think I understand your recommendations with re- 
spect to extension of civil-service rights, and so forth, to Americans 
that are here. Now, without trying to make any deductions as to the 
testimony of—you heard Colonel Evans—I don’t want you to draw 
any conclusions from the testimony, but is it your idea that, as to 
French nationals, there should be an extension of civil-service pro- 
tection, for instance, in the way of social-security or retirement rights ? 
As I understood from the testimony, from the standpoint of morale 
and the feeling of permanence in the local worker, it would be good if 
we could extend social-security benefits to him. Am I stating that 


accurately? That is what I thought was the indication of the gentle- 
men who testified in London. 


What would be your position with 


Mr. Jounstonr. In England we have a situation where the subjects 
we are utilizing are British civil-service employees enjoying all the 
ordinary benefits resulting from employment with the British Gov- 
ernment. For that reason, we find it relatively easy to recruit and 
retain competent help in the United Kingdom. Here in France that 
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isnottrue. The French subjects we employ do not enjoy French civil. 
service status comparable to that of British service in the U nited King- 
dom. Therefore, it is more difficult for us to attract and retain quali- 
fied French workers. The competition with French industry is keen 
in various areas in France where we are utilizing French workers. 
Weare having difliculty recruiting skilled French workers to the neces- 
sary extent. “Part of this diffic ulty, I am sure, stems from this system 
under which we are operating in France. If the French we are 
utilizing were French civil-service employees and they were enjoying 
all the benefits from French civil serv ice, I believe our problem w ould 
be easier. 

Mr. Watsu. I can’t still determine from what you said whether or 
not you recommend that again we extend civil-service benefits, and so 
forth, to the French worker, regardless of the two systems that—— 

Mr. Broyuiti. Wasn’t that suggestion in the United Kingdom for 
direct employees—United Kingdom people employed directly by us— 
to work on some fringe benefits / 

Mr. Tumutry. It is my recollection that (1) there are United King- 
dom employees who are British civil-service employees; and (2) there 
are people in the United Kingdom who are employed directly by the 
United States and thereby became members of our own retirement sys- 
tem, two of whom retired, then the statute barred any further retire- 
ment to English or other employees but United States. There are two 
ck asses, some of whom can never join the fund, and the others who 
were in the fund before it was banned. Or you have differences in 
country. All are hired by the United States, but generally they are 
not connected with our Government except that their Government gets 
paid for their efforts. You couldn’t ask for civil service for French 
employees you are not hiring. 

Mr. Broruimx. Are you referring to direct employees or contractual 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Tumutry. I was trying to elicit whether it applied to one or 
both groups; whether the F rench worker is on a permanent basis. If 
he works for us for 40 years, it appears he is, even though he may not 
be hired by us. 

Mr. Broyuity. I was confused as to the recommendations on United 
Kingdom people. My understanding is the same as Mr. Tumulty’s 
on the direct employees 

Mr. Tumutry. If these United Kingdom employees are hired by 
the British Government, they cannot be required to fulfill all these 
things required by our Government. We reimburse the British Gov- 
ernment for the trouble it has gone to get the people. You can’t have 
the same requirement for sec urity as for our own people. They are 
being hired by two governments even though they end up working 
for us. At the time I felt there should be retirement benefits for men 
hired by our Government, but I didn’t understand that all of the 
people hired by the British Government would be made members of 
their own civil service. 

Mr. Broyuitt. That wasn’t the case. 

Mr. Jounstone. Your summary of the situation in the United 
Kingdom is excellent and accurate. 

Mr. Tumutty. Thank you very much. If I ask lengthy questions, 
it is just my way of asking questions. Being Celtic, I have the indirect 
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approach. I was going to ask about our own civil-service employees 
here. Can they get promoted easily from one job to another? 

Mr. Jounstone. There might be some difference of opinion on the 
word easily. 

Mr. Tumutry. Can a person rise without too much difficulty if he 
has ability ? 

Mr. Jounstone. Generally speaking, we try to administer our 
United States citizen employees under the same standards observed 
with respect to those in the United States, that is to say competitive 
United States civil-service standards. 

Mr. Tumutry. Regardless of title here, if you desire to go back to 
the States the Government does not have to retain you at the same 
position ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. Suppose for reason of family you must go back, what 
happens to you when you go back? Are you out on a string? Do you 
have any rights? 

Mr. Jounsrone. Certain agencies have reemployment rights which 
they give to employees who go into overseas employment so that on 
completion of their tours, they have reemployment rights within the 
agency in the United States. 

Mr. Tumutty. From a practical standpoint, could the system be 
improved? You mentioned lack of permanency to the work. From 
a practical standpoint is legislation desirable ? 

Mr. Jounsronr. From a practical standpoint I feel the present 
system has much to be desired and I feel legislation could improve it 
materially. 

Mr. Tumutty. So as to give personnel here at least minimum pro- 
tection on completion of tours of duty and return to the United States? 
I am referring to the valuable skilled employee. He has no protection 
now ? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct and of course serving overseas, 
he has uprooted himself pretty generally from his connections in the 
States. It is not as easy for him to shop around, to make connections 
as if he were in the States. 

Mr. Tumutry. What would be the average age of people, say a 
5-year employee, returning to the States? Suppose he worked here a 
year, 2 years, 5 years, what ; age is the average person ? 

Mr. Jounstonr. I am afraid my guess wouldn’t be any better than 
yours. 

Mr. Tumctty. I ask because it seems to me a person who has a good 
job and has become accustomed to a certain scale of living might not 
want to return to the United States. Therefore, it is discouraging 
people from returning to the United States and breathing the air of 
our wonderful country. Do they get home frequently or infrequently 2 

Mr. Jounstone. You are quite correct, in my opinion, Mr. Tumulty. 
I believe to a considerable extent we have created conditions under 
which people are encouraged to dig in, in this foreign environment. 
Some of them do so under less than ] painful conditions and will try to 
prolong their stay to the utmost extent possible. Such people we 
refer to in Paris as Parisites because they have no desire to return to 
their native shores, and to the extent that our policy brings that about, 
I think it should be reexamined. 
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Mr. Tumutry. What about their children? Are schools provided 
here or are there any facilities for returning children to the United 
States for school not at the expense of the parents / 

Mr. Jounstone. At the present time, travel of children and any de- 
pendent wives is dependent on the travel of the sponsor. So if the 
sponsor doesn’t return to the United States, there is no travel of 
children. 

Mr. Tumuury. So children are educated in a different way, but you 
do bring teachers over from the United States. Nevertheless you 
are in a different climate and the children, perforce, are forced to 
pursue education here even though it is a very good one from what I 
understand. So if your legislation made it easier, as you suggested, 
it would benefit your f: unilies as well as your employees? 

Mr. Jounstrone. Yes. 

The Caiman. Will you proceed with your recommendations. 

Mr. Jounstone. Another point I would like to mention is one 
only touched on in London. This has reference to the present lack of 
authorization for transportation of automobiles for United States 
citizens employed here in Europe. 

The Cuamrman. Do you feel, as brought out in the testimony over 
there—I believe it was Colonel Evans brought out the fact, and also 
the cost of buying an automobile over here —that in our w ay of living 
in America an automobile has ceased to be a luxur y and has become a 
necessity very much needed by civilian employees in England, and that 
a similar condition exists here in France, comparable with that of a 
United Kingdom employee ? 

Mr. Jounstone. I would say that it does, sir. 

The Cuairman. For an American citizen ? 

Mr. Jounstone. For an American citizen. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. The military personnel, as I understand it, are 
authorized to transport their own automobiles; are they not? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. So that this works, in a sense, a discrimination 
against civilians ¢ 

Mr. Jounstonr. Inasense. I realize we can’t create identical bene- 
fits, but in the case of automobiles I think the discrimination is 
“er 

The Cuatrman. There was also something brought out that, in 
transporting household goods of citizens from the United States to 
Europe, there should be a provision for net weight instead of gross 
weight. Are you going to bring that out? With this automobile 
transportation, at the same time do you feel that same way about 
that point 4 ¢ 

Mr. Tumutry. I know I feel strongly on that point, being what is 
sometimes refered to as elephantine. 

Mr. Jounstronr. Yes, sir. We feel we can endorse the recommenda- 
tion made to you in London to the effect the weight allowance should 
be stated in net rather than gross terms. 

The Cuatrman. I might ‘explain that to you, Mrs. St. George. It 
was unfair because some household effects had to be crated differently 
from others, and some were very light from the net weight stand- 
point, but by the time they were p: acked and crated a lot of the effects 
would have to be left behind because the allowance was based on gross 
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weight rather than net weight, and it was discriminatory toward 
American citizens who had moved to Europe. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. I can see that. 

Mr. Watsn. On that subject, while it was brought out in testimony 
in London, one of the employees at the Embassy in London, realizing 
that we were accepting complaints and trying to be fair to American 
personnel over here, whispered in my ear that his chief complaint. was 
not automobiles; that did not bother him too much. What he was 
concerned about was the shipment of his household effects to Europe 
and, unlike military personnel, he had to pay insurance for the secu- 
rity and safety of the items he shipped over here. He said that some 
$150 in premiums had to be paid by him to ship his household effects 
over here. 

Mr. Jounstone. My impression was that the United States Govern- 
ment cannot insure shipments of goods transported under the law, 
under the present law; that the individual has to defray the cost of 
any insurance himself. 

Mr. Watsu. Even though what we are dealing with now is house- 
hold effects of ane mployee of the Embassy / 

Mr. Jounstone. That ismy impression. It may be erroneous. 

Mr. Watsu. That is because that wasn’t in the record but was given 
to me privately. 

The Cuatrman. I think we can look into that and the laws relating 
to that. It is now 12 o'clock and the committee will stand adjourned 
for lunch until 1: 30. 

(The meeting adjourned at 12 o'clock. ) 

(The meeting reconvened at 1:30 p. m., in executive session. ) 

(The meeting reconvened at 2: 15 p. m., in general session. ) 

The Cuamman. Mr. Johnstone, you had some more recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Jounsrone. I have one final point I would like to make and, 
with that, sign off. This is with reference to schoolteachers, our 
United States citizen schoolteachers with the Air Force in Europe 
and in France as well, of course. We feel that we haven't solved the 
schoolteacher problem. In this connection, may I remind you of the 
statement made by Colonel Evans in London, in which he described 
the problem of schoolteachers in England. We have two special ree- 
ommendations connected with it. Iam sure that our Army colleagues 
go along on both of these recommendations. You can hear from them 
directly. One is that the tour of duty for schoolteachers in this area 
be increased from the present 1 year to2 years. As it is now, a teacher 
is hired in the United States, brought over to Europe at Government 
expense, and at the end of the school year, months after she arrives 
in September, she can be shipped back to the States at Government 
expense for separation, and then if she wants to return again to teach 
the next year, she is brought over again. I think this cycle is a little 
too short; that it should be increased to 2 years; and that this could 
be done without jeopardizing our possibility of recruiting good 
teachers. 

The CuatrMan. At that point could I ask this question? Is that 
program in effect something that could be changed by Executive order 
of the President, or by legislation ? 

Mr. Jounstonr. This results from the legislative branch of the 
Government and could be corrected by that branch. 
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Mr. Broyuiu1. Another part of that problem brought out by Colonel 
Evans was where teachers were on an annual basis but teaching only 
9 months they had to take school holidays, Christmas or Easter, or 
other time as annual leave. It would require Executive action to 
change that. 

Mr. Jounstone. Your point is very well taken, Mr. Broyhill. We 
did have that recommendation too, and our suggested solution on that 
would be either special legislation, and I presume that is what it would 
take in this case, or possibly some administrative device that would 
permit us to employ our teachers over here under substantially the 
same conditions as they are employed in the United States. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Your two points may tie in pretty well together by 
the same legislation. By the present legislation they are on a 1-year 
contract and they have that leave w ithout pay. If you place it ona 
2-year basis, it may be easier to work out. 

Mr. Jonnstone. That is true. We would like to create conditions 
comparable to those in the District of Columbia where, when pupils 
go on Christmas or Easter vacation, the teacher gets her time off at the 
same time in the same general conditions. 

Mr. Brorvnm.. You have a shortage of teachers now ? 

Mr. Jonnstonr. No. We have stacked up about three fairly com- 
petent teachers for every vacancy we have. It has been easy to 
recruit teachers for—— 

Mr. Broyuiy. Do you think it is a question of the 1-year contract ? 

Mr. Jounstonr. I think it is fair to say the 2-year contract might 
make it more difficult to get high-caliber teachers. That concludes my 
presentation. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? If not, we will hear from 
the next witness. Would you identify yourself and the other gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Taytor. Iam Mr. L. M. Taylor, Deputy Chief of Civilian Per- 
sonnel Branch, Headquarters, United States Army in Europe, with 
headquarters at Heidelberg. The other Army representatives are Mr. 
Bernard Eversmeyer, who is civilian personnel officer of USAREUR 
Communications Zone with headquarters in Orleans, and Mr. Jack 
Ralston, who is civilian personnel officer of the Paris Branch Office of 
USAREUR Communications Zone Headquarters. He is located here 
in Paris. 

Mr. Johnstone has covered very thoroughly the local wage-rate situ- 
ation that applies in France, of ‘which the Army is a part, of course. 
I would like to give a very general picture of the relationship of our 
headquarters to the situ tion in France and then have Mr. E versmeyer 
give any of the specifics pertaining to the actual operations here in 
France that might be of interest to the committee. 

The Commander in Chief, United States Army, Europe, General 
McAuliffe, has received delegation of authority for civilian person- 
nel administration from the Department of the Army. He is respon- 
sible for the administration of three integrated programs: the United 
States citizen program; the French program in France; and the Ger- 
man program in Germany. United States citizen employees of the 
Army are administered under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and also under civil service and Department of the Army 
regulations pertaining to excepted service types of appointments. 
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There are few deviations from the normal stateside regulations per- 
taining to the administration of United States citizen employees. The 
local wage-rate program in France, which we discussed this morning, 
stems from the status of forces agreement and the ancillary agree- 
ments, such as the French statute that we discussed. Carrying out 
the Secretary of the Army’s policy on the administration of civilian 
personnel, we reaffirmed the delegation of authority to the lowest prac- 
ticable echelon to assure that the commander who has the basic mission 
and responsibility likewise has the authority and responsibility for the 
actual operation of his program. The headquarters in Heidelberg 
provides command leadership and program review and inspection to 
the wide range of personnel activities throughout the command, and 
we work with Headquarters USAFE on the overall program require- 
ments such as mutual use of local wage rate employees to assure 
uniformity of practices. 

Before going into the specific details or statistics pertaining to the 
local program in France, I would like to have the chairman’s permis- 
sion to give the Army views, from a headquarters point of view, on 
certain of these program recommendations that were raised by Mr. 
Johnstone. I think that we see quite similarly, but I would lke to 
give the Army viewpoint. 

The CuarrmMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Taytor. We reaffirm the statement that was made earlier that 
it is in the best interest of the Army command that competitive clas- 
sified civil-service status be extended to overseas positions at the earliest 
moment possible, and we say that for several reasons. It would iden- 
tify overseas employment with normal circumstances in the United 
States and make us part of the same family. We feel we are some- 
what separated from the actual benefits accruing to people enjoying 
competitive status. It would enable us to compete on our return to 
the United States without undue interruption of employment, with 
other personnel for Government positions. One aspect of this prob- 
lem is that we are aware of the very good action and attention that has 
been given to this problem by the committee, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the various departments. We have been informed, as 

early as this spring, that the extension of this competitive system could 
es expected almost overnight. Many of our employees have made 
personal plans on that basis, but the delay encountered in the actual 
extension of this to our activities over here has created morale situa- 
tions and problems that are growing with the delay involved in the 
actual announcement or extension of authority. It will enable us to 
attract qualified people. It will enable us to retain qualified people 
under that system because, in our opinion, we believe many qualified 
people are leaving Government service because of not having the 
opportunity of being a part of the competitive system. 

Coupled with the status problem is the problem of the career plan 
which Mr. Johnstone discussed. We see eye for eye on that particular 
need in that it is not only a career plan for the Air Force or for the 
Army, but an actual Government career program that would envisage 
service in the continental United States and service in overseas areas. 
I for one am not so sure that the development of a foreign-service plan 
for the Army is what we need to attract and retain the personnel we 
require. I do believe, however, that a career plan throughout the 
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entire Army Establishment or Air Force Establishment is a desirable 
thing. 

Insofar as the relationship of the home-leave privilege to the 
career plan is concerned, and I express this as the opinion of our head- 
quarters as well as my own personal opinion, I believe that the con- 
sideration given to the home-leave provision as contemplated in the 
House bill is somewhat premature—premature on the basis that it is 
attempting to attract people or retain people within the Government 
service by giving them additional benefits, such as leave, whereas the 
real attraction or the plan that would enable us to retain those people 
in the Government that we desire, is the career plan. Also from a 
management and employee-utilization standpoint, it would appear 
that the great amount of leave that would be accrued to each indi- 
vidual employee would deprive us of 2 months of his services every 
year. By being deprived of 2 months’ service each year, we must re- 
late it to a staff requirement whether or not within our available funds 
we would have an opportunity to compensate for the lost time. Not 
that I am inclined to think that the home-leave plan is not good. Ido 
think that coupled with the career plan, extending home leave, not only 
for rest and recreation in the United States but also for individual 
employees to reidentify themselves with their own departments or 
professions in the United States—I thing that such identification 
would make them better employees. We have coined a phrase—per- 
haps it is not new—on a problem that is confronting our headquarters 
and is becoming quite serious in some areas, and it is called foreign- 
service fatigue. That may sound unreal, but it is real. It is not 
wholly a matter that can be relieved by returning to the United States 
and then being returned to the same foreign-service area. That for- 
eign-service fatigue continues. But in a career plan, a person who 
had served so many years in a foreign area and gone back to the United 
States to reidentify himself with ‘his department or profession and 
then moved to another area might overcome foreign-service fatigue. 

Mr. Tumutry. When you say “reidentify himself with his profes- 
sion,” what general professions are covered by employment ? 

Mr. Taytor. Engineers, architects, jobs like that. 

Mr. Tumenry. Do you have lawyers, too ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. The reason I ask is because I think it would be good 
for lawyers to get back there and familiarize themselves with the 
latest changes in the laws. 

Mr. Taytor. Civilian personnel people, too. It would be very 
beneficial for those who have identified themselves with civilian per- 
sonnel as a career to return to the United States to have the oppor- 
tunity of attending colleges or lectures or professional meetings, dis- 
cussions with the top people i in our department on the latest innova- 
tions and training and civilian personnel so we could bring to bear 
our experience gained overseas applied to the experience of the people 
in the United States. Taking one more specific, insofar as this com- 
mand and all overseas areas are concerned, we have under excepted 
service—those of us who have been civilian personnel employees in the 
United States—we have lost all day-to-day knowledge of the competi- 
tive system, how they make up registers, all the ramifications, and so 
forth. With the extension of competitive service we have a lot to 
learn. 
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Mr. Tumuttry. Go back and take a refresher, as it were. 

Mr. Taytor. Home leave that envisages only rest and recuperation 
is not sufficient. We do have reemployment leave by our Depart- 
ment regulations wherein we can be returned to the United States 
after 2 years’ service here for rest and recreation. This is, of course, 
charged to the annual-leave accumulation. In my opinion, the 
annual-leave privileges available to us are quite liberal, and to add to 
that 6 more weeks in 2 years would be considerable. 

Mr. Mone. Do you know of any legislation pending before this 
committee that covers any of these suggestions ¢ 

Mr. Tayvor. It would seem to me that the development of a career 

plan is within the means of each individual department. I am not 
See on that statement, but it seems to me it is possible within the 
career structure, now, inasmuch as the home-leave privilege is con- 
tomadated in the House bill.. It seems to set up leave asa special item 
without any special relationship to a career plan or what that home 
leave would do other than give employees an additional amount of 
leave. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is there anything in any legisation which would 
incorporate that phase of refresher or retraining leave—to permit em- 
ployees to go back to the States and reacquaint themselves with their 
»rofessions ? 

Mr. Taytor. I know of nothing. 

Mr. Tumuury. And you would recommend that we look into the 
feasibility of introducing such legislation / 

Mr. Tayvor. I think it is worthy of consideration if the purpose 
of the House bill is to improve overseas employment for the over- 
all - 

Mr. Tumutry. You would like to see this with One ag to sending 
aman back to the United States to bring him up to date? 

Mr. Tayuor. If legislation would not be required to do this, then 
the stimulation that might be given to various interested departments 
by Congress to spur our individual departments to such action—— 

Mr. Tumuttry. The bill might stir them up. 

Mr. Creretia. In the individual cases of most of the men around 
the table today, the majority of them have held civil-service status 
in the United St ates / 

Mr. Tayior. I do not hold status. I was appointed during the war 
on war-service status and came overseas before the competitive service 
was on a nationwide basis. I have been in Europe and Germany since 
1947 in the same division of the headquarters. 

Mr. Creretta. What was your background ? 

Mr. Tayvor. Civilian personnel officer for the 15th Air Force; 
civilian personnel officer in the Second Air Force. 

Mr. Creren.a. But without civil-service status? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, I have a friend in the Far East who was a civilian 
personnel officer for 19 years without status. 

The CuatrmMan. Suppose you returned to the United States, how 
would you go about getting a job? 

Mr. Taytor. Prior to the extension of status, I would have to iden- 
tify myself through getting on registers, possible examinations, and 
selection. Asa family man, I doubt if I would do it in view of the 
time involved, 3 to 6 months. I would leave the Government. 
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The Cuarrman. Suppose you did that and got a job in 3 to 6 months, 
would the work you have done before be retroactive insofar as con- 
cerns your civil-service status—I mean so far as pensions and benefits 
are concerned / 

Mr. Taytor. I would continue under the Retirement Act. I would 
have to rebuy any credit lost through absence from unemployment. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you included in retirement? 

Mr. Tayior. All overseas personnel are included in the Retirement 
Act. 

The Cuatrman. Are you included in the new insurance act? 

Mr. Taytor. We are included in that. The only difference is that 
we do not have competitive status on return to the United States with 
people in the classified civil service. 

Mr. Tumutry. Would it be easy for you to get a comparable posi- 
tion back in the United States? 

Mr. Tayior. Without competitive status, no. When I was in the 
United States 2 years ago I discussed my own personal desires for con- 
tinuing in this work, and few agencies could talk to me after I told 
them I did not have permanent status. 

Mr. Tumutry. In other words, they want somebody they can put 
in tomorrow and not have to go through examinations which would 
qualify you under present conditions. 

Mr. Taytor. Even assuming the Commission would allow us to do 
that. 

Mr. Broyntti. Somebody else brought up that problem. We don’t 
have the contact over here with the various agencies in order to find 
these jobs that may be available. 

Mr. Taytor. That is why I said we feel lost. We don’t have the 
identification with the United States system and yet we are doing the 
same job. 

Mrs. Harpen. Did you receive an increase in salary ? 

Mr. Taytor. We are under the Classification Act and receive the 
same benefits of salary as the civil-service employees in the United 
States. 

Mr. Broruiu. Except the matter of expense allowances. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Johnstone brought up the matter of expense allow- 
ances, and so forth. We do not receive a housing allowance. We 

receive housing without charge. Under departme ental regulations, 

where it is more economical for the Government to provide us quarters 
without charge, we are furnished those quarters and the individual 
receives no quarters allowance. 

The CHarrman. When there are no quarters, you receive a housing 
allowance? 

Mr. Taytor. Based on the post of assignment. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you know the experience of any of your friends 
who went back to the United States? 

Mr. Taytor. Many people got impatient waiting for the extension 
of the classified civil service. A man at one of our largest personnel 

centers waited 7 months from the time he left here until he was able 
to line up a job in the United States. And then he had to leave per- 
sonnel administration as his specialty field in order to be employed. 

Mr. Tumutty. You mean his experience was not considered 

Mr. Tayzor. He did get into an allied field. 
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The CHatrmaNn. Have you covered all the suggestions and recom- 
mendations you have? 

Mr. Taytor. I have two more. With regard to the statement made 
this morning that there is no provision for transportation of students, 
the Army does provide, on a space-available basis, opportunity for 
families to send their children back home for a stateside education. 
This is normally limited to children who reach college level. 

Mr. Tumutry. Has it proved practical ? 

Mr. Taytor. It could be improved because space available means 
just that—when the transportation facilities are not otherwise needed. 

Mr. Tumutty. Would parents over here desire that ‘ 

Mr. Taytor. On the college level, yes; but not on the levels below 
that. The situation pertaining to automobiles is the same for Army 
personnel as Mr. Johnstone identified. We know that the use of a 
personal automobile over here is not a luxury. It is a requirement. 

Mr. Tumutty. General Wilson told us in London that pregnant 
mothers, because of the lack of transportation to their post, are forced 
to have their children under the old-fashioned method of having a 
midwife, contrary to the American practice of getting the best of 
hospital care. 

Mr. Taytor. I know of no such circumstances. Medical facilities 
ure superior in our overseas areas. It might not obtain in France, but 
I know the Army does enable these wives to be transported from iso- 
lated areas a few weeks before delivery so that they can be in residence 
in an Army hospital. 

Insofar as the teacher situation is concerned, we have long advocated 
to our department that the overall problem of teachers could be solved 
by excluding teachers from the Classification Act and setting up a 
system whereby the administration of teachers would parallel the nor- 
mal teacher situation in the United States. 

Mr. Broynitn. That is what we discussed in the United Kingdom. 
We have an entirely separate system for District of Columbia sc chool- 
teachers. You would probably have to have a separate salary scale 
for it. 

Mr. Taytor. And perhaps not only salary scale, but leave and other 
related conditions. 

Mr. Broyuiiz. They actually have a different retirement system in 
the District of Columbia, too. It is good. 

Mr. Taytor. The reason I say that is because teachers generally do 
not enter into a career of teaching with the Army. They do it for the 
experience overseas. What they would do is get leave from their 
school system to go overseas or with the Government. If that is so, it 
should not be identified with the career plan. Complications arise 
from attempting to apply the Classification Act and all its ramifica- 
tions. So far as the career plan is concerned, I think that could be a 
companion 

Mr. Broyum.. How many schoolteachers are there? 

Mr. Taytor. We have one school system. There is no distinction 
between dependents of milits ry and depende nts of civilians. They all 
go to the same school. In USAREUR we have a total of 1,409 teach- 
ers. Of this number 235 are with Army schools in France. In addi- 
tion, we use 292 German and 131 French teachers. These noncitizen 
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teachers are primarily used in the teaching of languages because start- 
ing from kindergarten on up, we teach German im the schools. 

Mr. Broyuiti. The 1,409 in Europe would include the United 
Kingdom ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. No; they are personne] under General McAuliffe. This 
is within Germany and France. We have a total of 32,178 students in 
this school system in Germany and France. 

Mr. Broynm1. That is something very interesting to me, and some 
people at home don’t realize the importance of education to dependents 
of both civilian and military personnel over here. It is important to 
the future of the country. 

Mr. Tayxior. I am very proud of the school system over here. I 
have two children in the school system. My di iughter has never been 
in any other. The standards they have in the schools are superior, 
That completes that aspect. 

The CHatrman. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Tumutry. If you know, is the Federal service of schoolteachers 
counted by the local board of education from where they come, so that 
their pension rights may continue ‘ 

Mr. Tayzor. I can’t answer that. Now, I want to be sure we cover 
an overall statement of conditions in France, which Mr, Eversmeyer 
will discuss. 

The Cuairman. Will the next speaker identify himself. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I am B. H. Eversmeyer, civilian personnel officer 
for USAREUR Communications Zone France. Under delegated re- 
sponsibility from Headquarters USAREUR, the ¢ ‘ommanding Gen- 
eral, Com Z, has been made responsible for seeing to it that an overall 
program of civilian personnel administration is conducted covering 
both our American civilian employees and the French employees un- 
der the French personnel statute. In addition to Com Z proper instal- 
lations, we have also been assigned the responsibility for administering 
the Department of Army civilian employees and French employees 
utilized in headquarters and other activities, such as Headquarters 
SHAPE, Headquarters EUCOM, Joint Construction Agency, which 
is just what its title indicates, a service composed of representatives 
from the three military services responsible for overseeing the general 
construction program in France ° d other Western European areas. 
We also service the Army Audit Agency, FAFLO, and other organi- 
zations employing both American and French citizens. 

Basically our program for the administration of American civilians 
2 identical or very, very similar to the stateside program under the 

‘ivil Service Act rules and regulations, etc., and the Classification Act. 
We try to follow the same standards. It would be of interest, perhaps, 
to the committee to know the size and and scope of our operation and 
the differences which it may have as contrasted with our associates of 
the Air Force. As of September 16, 1955, we in the Communications 
Zone, including the organizations serviced by our Civilian Personnel 
Division, had a total authorized American citizen strength of 1,934 
persons. We actually had on the rolls as of that date 1,712. We were 
authorized at the same time 17,904 indigenous or local wage-rate per- 
sonnel, and actually had on the rolls 17,076. I should like to comment 
just briefly on the differences in those two strengths for each of the 
types of employees. One of the biggest management problems, and 
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I was spec ifie rally requested by Mr. Blazor who is on the special stat 
of General Robinson of JCA to emphasize this point before this 
committee—— 

The CuHarrman. I take it Mr. Blazor will not be here ¢ 

Mr. Eversmeyer. He will not. One of biggest management prob 
lems in an overseas area such as France is in doing the job assigned 
our respective organizations in the absence of specialist type or key 
personnel. You will note there is a void or gap of 222 bodies between 
the authorized and actual American spaces. I think with very small 
exceptions, a few secretarial positions, the 222 positions represent 
key type or specialist personnel—engineers, architects, organization 
and methods examiners, accountants, ete. They would be found nor 


mally in the grade 9 and above classification category. a Joint 
Construction Age ney, as well as every other organization in France, 


has had difficulty in expeditiously and adequately accomplishing its 
mission due to a recruiting time lag. This statement is in no sense 
intended to be critical, but objec tive. There are so many requirements 
placed on the stateside recruitment process, security being one and 
only one, that the average length of time currently required to get a 
body fully qualified on the job is in excess of 5 months from the time 
the request is placed. 

The CHairman. Do you think it is possible to speed that up? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. Very definitely, sir. With the advent of overseas 
classified civil service, it is contempl: al to conduct nationwide recruit- 
ing and competitive examinations designed specifically to fill overseas 
vacancies. 

The CHatrman. Would that affect only American personnel ? 

Mr. Eversmerer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand your testimony, the fact is that it 
is required that personnel for these key positions be recruited from the 
United States. They go through these various channels that they have 
to go through, and it takes approximately 5 months to get them over. 
They are needed a whole lot sooner. If it were possible to have the 
same setup here on European soil, it could be done a whole lot sooner 
and, perhaps in many instances, with the same degree of assurance 
from the security standpoint but with a lot more ease. 

Mr. Eversmepyer. Assuming the availability of sufficient American 
citizens who would be interested in qualifying under such a system. 
But the situation in Europe, and I may say parenthetically that we 
employ locally all American citizens who can meet qualification and 
security requirements, but the market just isn’t here for the profes- 
sional and technical categories we require. 

The CuHatrmMan. Well, getting back to your recommendation to 
speed up the 5 months, how would you suggest that this organization 


be set up in such a way as to speed up that 5 months, and how would 
it 





Mr. EversMeyer. With approval of the extension of competitive 
civil service overseas, there would be run immediately thereafter 
nationwide stateside announcements of these positions and open com- 
petitive examinations would be held for American citizens who would 
know from the announcements, etc., that they were applying compe- 
titively for an opportunity to go overseas. Registers would be con- 
structed from the eligible applicants. Then those registers would in 
turn be forwarded to Europe, for instance, from which we could make 
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selection under the normal rule of these procedures. The existence of 
registers would be a continuous project so that when a register became 
depleted, it would be handled in the same manner as in the United 
States now. New announcements of positions would be made and in- 
tensive recruitment would take place to replenish the registers so 
that normally we would be in a position to notify people, “We have 
a job, GS-9 Organization and Methods Examiner. We have seen 
your form 57 and all other papers incident to the exam. We tender to 
you a job. Clearance has become accomplished.” 

The Cuarrman. And that is not being done now ? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. No. There is no way we can announce a compe- 
titive examination in the United States for a job overseas where that 
system does not exist. 

The Cuarrman. And you think that is very vital ? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I think, sir, it would improve not only the stabil- 
ity of our force but the morale of the present force. I think it would 
have a tendency to improve the quality of overseas personnel. I speak 
frankly and personally. While I am perfectly satisfied in many cases 
with the quality of the local Americans that we do hire, I think it could 
be improved, and I think stateside processing would contribute ma- 
terially to it. 

Mr. Tumutry. In this system that you have outlined, what about 
men such as yourself and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Johnstone? Would 
you have them blanketed in, in permanent status? Wouldn't it be 
simpler than putting you in the position of starting over ¢ 

Mr. Eversmeyer. The system currently being considered by Depart- 
ment of the Army in cooperation with the Air Force, contemplates 
that those Americans currently employed overseas who otherwise 
meet. minimum requirement qualifications of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and security requirements, will be blanketed in. 

Mr. Tumutry. It would seem to me that, from your own personal 
standpoint, you would not now want to be forced to start over again. 
The legislation should see that you people are blanketed in because you 
people never had an opportunity to get on a register. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. In my particular case, I happen to have competi- 
tive civil-service status. I am on leave of absence from the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Of the 1,712 Americans on the rolls as of Septem- 
ber 16, 309 have competitive status. But as Mr. Johnstone pointed 
out this morning, this does not mean that they occupy a competitive 
civil-service position. 

Mr. Tumutry. Then the other part of your plan would be for 
those being recruited to have examinations. Then you would set up 
registers and hiring could be done from those registers. 

Mr. Eversmryer. We have already planned to establish a Civil 
Service Board located in Germany, where Headquarters USAREUR 
is. It might be Heidelberg or in Frankfurt. 

Mr. Tumutry. To set up conditions covering the different types of 
employment ¢ 

Mr. EversMryer. It would serve as a Civil Service Board of Ex- 
aminers, under the jurisdiction ultimately of the Civil Service Com- 
mission at home. 

Mr. Broyui.. Referring to Mr. Tumulty’s questions using the 
term “blanketing” and going back further to your statement that the 
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quality of personnel could be improved—when we say blanket in, we 
mean employees would be blanketed in with some screening and some 
examination. So it would not be 100 percent. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. No,sir. It would not. 

Mr. Tumvtry. I said similar to legislation already passed in which 
they must still meet minimum qualifications. 

Mr. Broyui1. What we are talking about now on the current plan 
is administrative procedure. That will take a certain time element 
as well, a certain time limit employees have to be on the roll. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. The current plan would contemplate that 120 
days following the decision to extend classified civil-service status to 
employees overseas, the necessary certifications and validations would 
have been accomplished, and those persons meeting all requirements 
would be converted from our current excepted type appointment to 
the classified system. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Some of the problems the commitee found existing 
in the program relate to the Civil Service Commission not using the 
full facilities of the law in providing permanent status. ‘That was 
before the recent amendment—there were a couple of hundred thou- 
sand employees with permanent status provided by Executive order 
before we amended the law. And I believe, Mr. Johnstone, at the 
Embassy in London it was stated that, in providing status, you can- 
not go beyond 75 percent. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Jounsrone. I think that was with reference to people hired by 
the Embassy. 

Mr. Tumuury. You can give, roughly, 75-percent status, but not 
100 percent, due to the Whitten amendment. 

Mr. Brornimx.. There is confusion on what new legislation is 
needed and what is needed in the way of legislation to enforce the 
spirit of previous legislation. They do not exercise the full latitude 
of authority they have under existing law. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I do not feel qualified to comment on that. I 
know nothing of the situation. 

Mr. Broyuiy. What would be required to urge that Commission 
on to extending their own authority? There may be legislation tell- 
ing them what to do. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I was in Washington in late March and early 
April with Colonel Hickson. We attended a conference of overseas 
personnel officers, at which time Mr. Macy of the Civil Service Com- 
mission said that it appeared all the hurdles had been gotten over and 
concurrences obtained incident to the extension of competitive civil 
service overseas. He expected that the general guidelines for the 
implementation of the extension would be published on or about May 
1, with the actual dates of individuals qualifying to be September 1. 
Since that time, and I learned this in visiting the Pentagon in early 
July on stateside leave, the Legal Division of the Commission raised 
a question which had not previously been foreseen—raised a question; 
and I don’t know the exact nature of that question. At that time 
they felt further study should be given the matter and perhans an 
Executive order might be required, too. 
of what action has been taken since then. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you know the nature of the quest ion ? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I do not. 


I don't know the specifics 
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Mr. Tumvutry. Then it may be that legislation is required ? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. It may be. 

Mr. WatsH. You mentioned that, roughly, 50 percent over here are 
already covered by civil service overseas. 

Mr. Eversmeyrr. About 20 percent of 1,712, or 309, have status. 

Mr. Watsu. Suppose there was a justified or unjustified complaint 
or a problem that a particular worker might have. How do you get 
a decision for or against him? The military ordinarily goes through 
the chain of command. How do you get a decision in ‘his favor or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. We have exactly the same procedure that a state- 
side civilian under civil-service regulations enjoys. He has the same 
type of position classification, appeal, and we have a grievance pro- 
cedure. He submits his grievance through an established channel, 
a copy of such procedure ‘being given to every employee during the 
induction process. I know of no situation enjoyed in the States which 
the overseas American does not enjoy equally on the appeal situation. 

Mr. Tumuury. Have you had a chance to look at the legislation 
passed this year where personnel who were employed during the 
Korean war and who had no opportunity to become permanent civil 
service have been given the opportunity to achieve such status’ Has 
that act in any way been helpful to the persons in overseas assign- 
ments? And if not,are you in a position to state why not ? 

Mr. Eversmryer. I am not in a position to state. I do know there 
were some—— 

Mr.Tumutry. I was wondering to what extent it alleviated the 
situation. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I would say toa very minor extent. 

Mr. Taytor. That does not give us relief because it afforded the 
individuals only personal status. The positions they are occupying 
are still excepted. 

Mr. Tumurry. Your remedy does not go to the individual but to 
the group? 

Mr. Taytor. To the system. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I merely wanted to comment on the differences 
between the authorized and the actual staff. In connection with 
our French utilization program being authorized, we know from 
military plans which are classified that that authorization is going 
regularly upward for some time to come, and it is worthy to comment 
on the recruitment difficulties which we do encounter here throughout 
France. We have currently 17,076 French personnel. That would 
appear at first glance to be a high ratio, approximately 96 percent of 
authorized strength. However, the 4 percent vacancies are almost 
without exception technical-type jobs which are scarce in France. 
While 4 percent is small, it is nevertheless extremely important. Our 
Air Force compatriots have the same problems that we have in the 
use of those French. It has been said, and I think personally with 
justification, that France has not achieved the economical and techno- 
logical development we like to think we have in America. In commu- 
nications zone, to a greater extent perhaps than the Air Force, we are 
dispersed and operate predominately in rural areas. I am talking 
primarily in connection with the use of French personnel. We oper- 
ate in agrarian-type communities. We are utilizing French person- 
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nel who require a great deal of training if we are to achieve maximum 
utilization. We have programs going on all the time, as does the Air 
Force, but we are not readily able to find already trained and satis- 
factorily qualified French citizens for anything other than the menial 

tasks. "The communications zone has intentionally embarked upon a 
very intensive effort to replace to the greatest extent possible, enlisted 
men of the Army with indigenous personnel. It has been a consid- 
ered decision that the American military man should be doing things 
which are predominately military in nature or should be in training 
for the military function. A simple illustration. We consider that 
where security and command requirements permit, it is not in the 
American taxpayer’s interest to utilize American enlisted men to 
drive trucks or staff cars, to dig ditches or pour concrete. We have in 
the past—and continue presently—we have screened every position 
and where possible with spaces and funds under the appropriation 
symbol available, we have replaced and are replacing military per- 
sonnel with otherwise qualified French citizens. It is our understand- 
ing that a statistical study shows that it costs $7,000 a year to maintain 
the average GI in an overseas theater. Our statistics reveals that it 
costs for the average unskilled person, including all the supplemental 
payments such as lunch bonuses, and so forth, which are the practice 
in France, an average of $117 per month, and for skilled or cadre per- 
sonnel an average of $181 a month. That should be of interest to 
you folks because we can save money. I recognize the Congressmen’s 
interest in using Americans where American skill is essential. 

Mr. Tumvtry. You said earlier today that the local wage rate em- 
ployment was increasing. It is because of their use in an attempt to 
cut down the cost of the projects ¢ 
Mr. Eversmeyer. And free the military for the military occupa- 
tions. 

Mr. Tumvtry. It would appear your program will continue to in- 
crease. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. As our mission is increasing. 

Mr. Tumutry. Your mission will grow more important as time goes 
on and require more attention as your responsibility increases. 

Mr. Eversmryer. And what Congress has approved and knows as 
concept C, that particular concept envisages a vastly increased number 
of French civilians, and contemplates a number of new missions in the 
future. 

Just a few comments on the use of American civilians and the prob- 
lems. We do have a serious morale problem and it cannot be mini- 
mized. Approximately one-third cialis in or about the Paris area. 
The other two-thirds reside in rural France. Paris isn’t France. The 
French rural areas are rugged and rough. People cannot be ade- 
quately briefed in the States at the time they are recruited to portray 
the conditions they will find, although every effort is made to brief 
them adequately. Housing is way below American standards. We 
have made some very extensive surveys. I should like to give for the 
committee’s information some of our findings. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Would you like to ide ntify that? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. It was made by Headquarters, USAREUR, com- 
munications zone. The survey team was composed of military and 
civilian representatives. They found the houses were cold and damp, 
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requiring auxiliary heating in 85 percent of the cases. They lack 
proper sanitary facilities, including indoor toilets. Proper electrical 
wiring is not available so that American equipment could be used, 
Painting : and papering are required. The average initial investment 
of an American family going into a French home required $700 just 
to make the place hi abitable, not up to American standards. It is a 
common practice in France that a landlord will rent you property and 
permit you to put in the bathroom. 

ao Tumutry. Otherwise you depend on the terrain and vegetation 

. the area. 

3 EversMEYER. You have traveled in France. 

Mr. Tumuury. I was in Ireland. 

Mr. Eversmerer. Coal costs $48 to $50 a ton depending on the area. 
Electricity costs 8 cents per kilowatt-hour in contrast to 214 to 3 
cents in the United States. Cooking and heating gas costs approxi- 
mately 2 to 3 times that in the United States. A cord of wood costs 
approximately $35. In addition, sponsors are subject to payment of 
a variety of taxes, such as residence tax; they must maintain fire in- 
surance on the dwellings they occupy; they must pay special security 
and family allocations for the domestic help they use; they must 
pay for cle: aning septic tanks; and they must improve, generally 
speaking, plumbing and electrical services. I merely mentioned that 
in elaboration of our comment that we do have morale problems based 
on the adverse living conditions. 

Mr. Tumutry. Just before I left, one of the news reporters inquired 
what we were going to do. He said, “I suppose you are going to look 
into the luxurious “living of Americans working in Europe.’ ” Dhis 
very accurately dispels that i impression. I raise ‘that to dispose of it 
on the record. From what you say there it is quite primitive and 
must be a health hazard. 

The CuarrMan. May we have a copy of the survey to make it a part 
of the record ? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I have just loose notes here, but I will be glad to 
leave them here. 

(The notes referred to are as follows :) 


Mr. EverSMEYER'’S Notes From HEADQUARTERS COMMUNICATION ZONE SURVEY 
ON HOUSING IN FRANCE 


Morale is closely associated with the provision for welfare facilities and hous- 
ing. The Army civilian population in France ineludes 1,679 employees located 
throughout France. It is estimated that approximately one-half of these civil- 
ians have their families with them. To complicate the situation, there are ap- 
proximately 7,000 families of military personnel stationed in France. 

A majority of these civilian families live on the French economy. Hardships 
are placed on these families by the fact that the communications zone is located 
in a sovereign nation in which the United States military has no authority for 
the acquisition of housing, nor the establishment of rent controls. Accordingly 
the acquisition of housing has been the responsibility of the individual family 
sponsor. 

This problem has been further aggravated by the fact that: 

(1) Housing has been critical for the French themselves. 

(2) The average Frenchman is not able to compete economically with a 
sergeant. 

(3) French laws and uncertainty of the length of stay of the United States 
forces in France have combined to dissuade French private enterprise from 
endeavoring to solve the problem. 
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Established billeting offices throughout communications zone attempt to assist 
in locating housing and provide assistance in dealing with French landlords. 

Dependent housing, however, runs the gamut from meager shelters found in 
outlying rural areas, to varying types of apartments in larger towns and cities, 
to many types of homes and chateaux. All generally have the same char- 
acterisites: 

(1) They are cold and damp, requiring auxiliary heating in 85 percent of the 
cases. 

(2) They lack proper sanitary facilities to include indoor toilets, bathtubs or 
showers or hot water. 

(3) They lack proper electrical wiring for use of American electrical equip- 
ment. 

(4) They need painting or papering. 

In short, they all need general rehabilitation prior to even becoming habitable. 
Many instances of initial investments exceed $700 and average $273 for those 
moving into these places. These investments by no means make many of these 
dwellings adequate—they merely make them temporarily livable. 

Living on the French economy is expensive. For example: 

(1) Ton of coal costs $48 to $50; 

(2) Electricity costs 8 cents per kilowatt-hour (2% to 3 cents in United 
States) ; 

(3) Cooking and heating gas costs almost 8 times the cost in United States; 
and 

(4) A cord of wood costs approximately $35. 

Sponsors are also subject to pay a variety of taxes and services such as: 

(1) Residence tax; 


(2) Fire insurance on rented property; 
(3) Special security and family allocations for domestic help; 
(4) Cleaning septic tanks; and 


(5) Plumbing and electrical services (which vary greatly and can be very 
costly). 

Coupled with the above is the fact that housing is widely scattered. A car is 
almost mandatory, and daily round trips in excess of 50 miles (over narrow, 
winding French roads) is not uncommon and costly. 


HOUSING SURVEY 


A housing survey was conducted throughout communication zone in January 
1955. Survey teams consisting of 1 officer and 1 enlisted man actually visited 
the houses and apartments and rated each one based on all-inclusive check list 
prepared by headquarters, communication zone. 

The results were as follows: 
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Over 60 percent were inadequate. 
RENTAL GUARANTY HOUSING 


For example, at the present time there are 300 units available in Orleans for 
which civilians are eligible. Of these 300 units, 21 are presently allocated to 
civilians and their families. (2 grade GS-6 and below—19 GS-7 and above.) 
An average 18 months’ waiting period usually elapses before a sponsor is eligible 
for an apartment, and unless he has furniture, additional expense is incurred 
by having to purchase such, which varies from $500 to $1,500. 

Mr. Broyumu. Is there any United States Government building 
going on in France? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. There is no American taxpayer constructed build- 
ing program insofar as the Department of the Army is concerned. We 
do have a project which has been identified by some as somewhat simi- 
lar to the Wherry housing in the States, whereby private industry and 
capital is guaranteed 95 percent of occupancy of apartments for a 
certain period of years, which are built to specifications agreed on. 

Mr. Brorut. Is that American capital ? 
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Mr. Eversmeyer. French capital. The 95 percent of occupancy is 
for 7 years. 300 units have been constructed thus far out of a total 
of some 2,000 scheduled for the Department of the Army. The Air 
Force has a separate program over and above that. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent does that solve your problem per- 
centagewise ? 

Mr. Eversmryer. There are approximately 7,000 families of mili- 
tary personnel in France and approximately 850 families of civilians 
in France, so that we have nearly 8,000 families and we will have 
approximately 2.000 units constructed someday, but that is several 
years in the future. And this additional complication enters in: 
Private French capital will not, even under rental guaranty, put up 
apartments in some of these isolated areas because, if, when, and as 
the Army pulls out, there is no residual value because there are no 
Frenchmen who would live there. 

Mr. Broyuim1. You give them a 7-year guaranty of 95 percent of 
occupancy. That isn’t ‘bad. Property i in our country is only worth 
seven times the annual rental. That is the average appraisal. Has 
anyone figured this housing situation out from an economic stand- 
point? Would it cost our ‘Government more to pay these rental or 
quarters allowances or the guaranties you mentioned, or would it be 
better to build quarters? Wouldn’t that be more economical in the 
long run, not even mentioning the morale factor ? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. I heard a statement recently in Germany where 
some building has been done that there has been criticism. 

Mr. Tumutry. You are going to have problems of acquiring title 
and criticism that model apartment living is better than at home. 
You are going to have difficulty getting the things that you need, 
because far-off fields look greener. 

Mr. Eversmeryer. That criticism has been made of the people in 
Germany but not the people living in France. 

Mr. Tumutry. I would hate to have to get up in the middle of the 
night in some of these rural areas in France. 

Mr. Eversmeryer. I might say that the 95 percent guaranty program 
was worked out in the States. 

Mr. Broynim.. But you are not getting much response to it. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. For this reason. We operate in such isolated 
areas that if an apartment dwelling is put up and we leave, there is 
no Frenchman that would want to live there. I will give you an illus- 
tration. Our Captieux Ordnance Depot is located in the center of a 
scrub oak, sandy swamp. There is no community nearer than 20 
miles, so that the residual value to the French investor is practically 
nothing. Our Ingrandes Quartermaster Depot is located 12 miles 
from the nearest town. The Trois Fontaines Ordnance Depot is 
located in the middle of a forest about 16 miles from the nearest town, 
Bar le Duc. The Air Force has somewhat the same situation. I see 
Mr. Johnstone smiling. The French investors just aren’t interested 
in putting up things of that type, even with the 7-year guaranty. 

Mr. Brorvut. The solution then is to have Government-built 
housing. 

Mr. Eversmryer. We are on the economy. American families do 
go out and rent what they can, but it is substandard. 

Mr. Broyut. It is substandard for the housing allowance? 
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Mr. EversmMeyrer. It cost me $225 monthly average for a year and a 
half for a house we heated with 7 fireplaces. It still will cost the 
American taxpayer if you are going to build even marginally adequate 
housing in France. I don’t know what the French Government would 
say. I don’t know the title complications. 

Major Kirin. I believe there is reluctance on the part of the French 
to let us go ahead and build housing of that type. ‘They would prefer 
to have us go on the economy. 

The CHairmMan. They haven’t built too much of that around Ameri- 
can installations ? 

Major Kier. No. That has just gotten started now. We have 
a program out of Paris on sponsored housing. 

Che CHarrMan. But in the rural areas, they won’t put things there; 
will they ¢ 

Major Kier. I don’t know. 

The CuatrmMan. I am talking about projects sponsored by the 
French Government. 

Major Kern. I am sure they would be reluctant to put them in 
rural areas 

Colonel Hatiaren. Because of the problem in those areas, those 
rural and remote areas, it has been proposed by the United States 
forces that the rental guaranty housing units be set up in packages. 
The sponsor who is going to put up the mone y must agree to provide 
a unit in the rural area as well as in the preferred areas. A preferred 
area is the EUCON housing area near SHAPE—when you are at 
SHAPE tomorrow you might ask to see the housing which is almost 
across the street. It is close enough to Paris, only 7 miles, and is 
handy to bus service. There was no question about building there. 
A rural area would be a place 20 miles or so from a community, where 
it is not possible for French people to find work. The residual value 
would be low because there is no industry close enough to warrant 
French occupancy. 

Mr. Broyui1. Couldn't houses be built within an area of 2 
miles of the bases, mise transportation be provided ? 

Mr. Eversmeyer. Government transportation for such a small num- 
ber of personnel would be rather expensive in itself, and that merely 
emphasizes the essentiality of private automobiles here, because, since 
they live on the economy, many of our people commute in excess of 
20 miles between their homes and places of employment. 

The CuHatrman. In England they go about 20 miles, civilian person- 
nel and military personnel as well. 

Mr. Eversmeyer. Not only is private transportation necessary to 
get between your home and your place of employment, but many of 
us have to use our private vehicles in the discharge of our official busi- 
ness simply because staff cars are not available. Mr. Ralston uses his 
car daily without remuneration. I use mine on field trips and get 
back the prescribed monetary exchange. At the present time, we have 
no relief for Mr. Ralston although he gets no remuneration. There 
are some other factors on living conditions which affect our Depart- 
ment of the Army civilians’ morale and the continuity of their work, 
in view of the fact that we operate in isolated areas away from welfare 
and recreation facilities which are customary things in the States. 
Because we have come in here on a crash program, we have devoted 
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dollars and manpower to getting communications systems, etc., set 
up before putting in the niceties. We have now started getting in the 
PX’s snack bars and theaters. We put up three rec ently. They were 
conspicuous by their absence. We think that in the next couple of 
years things will be better. But up to the present time medical and 
recreational facilities have been a problem. We are now building 
hospitals. These things will all help in due course. 

I believe you are interested in payroll figures. The gross payroll 
for our French employees for fiscal year 1955 was $14,800,000 plus an 
additional $5 million tax which represents a 33.5 percent rate payable 
to the French Government under the various taxation situations for 
which we assume liability under the Status of Forces. The total was 
well in excess of $19 million for the French payroll for 1955. For 
department of the Army civilians the gross payroll for the same 
period was $3.700.000. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Eversmeyer. We will 
now hear from the next witness. Will you please identify yourself ? 

Mr. Pautson. Mr. Henry Paulson, central air materiel area. I be- 
lieve the subjects have been pretty well exhausted here. I am civilian 
personnel officer of the central air materiel area for the Air Force. 
Our primary mission is to provide logistic support to the Air Force 
combat units in Central Europe. That includes France and Germany. 
I suppose the term “Chateauroux” and its past history has been of 
interest to various committee representatives from Congress. At the 
present time we have in the Chateauroux area 3,448 Frenchmen right 
at Chateauroux and 270 American civilians. We are continuing in 
the development of our local wage-rate strength and also our United 
States personnel. Our most acute problem on continuous employment 
of both native and American personnel is housing. The Americans 
are living on the economy. Some of them have to drive 20 to 30 miles. 
We have 410 units of Government- -sponsored housing built by French 
authority, which are utilized by both civilian and military personnel. 
Further employment of local wage-rate employees in the Chateauroux 
area is further complicated by the fact that they don’t have enough 
housing for themselves and Americans are using housing = ut could 
be utilized by the skilled labor we could import from other areas such 
as Marseilles or Lyon. 

If the committee has any questions they would like to ask about 
the Chateauroux area as such, I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Watsn. There seems to be a temperament or feeling around 
that we are going to be here for a long time, which I assume we will be. 
On the basis of that our civilian personnel is increasing over here all 
the time; is that your idea? 

Mr. Pavtson. Our plan here is to utilize local wage-rate employees 
to the maximum and replace airmen and officers with American civil- 
ians partly, and from these civilians in the noncombat type operations, 
letting the military man devote his time to primarily military duties 
in the combat organizations. The Air Force, as I understand it, has 
a limit on the number of airmen and officers that they can have. If 
these airmen and officers are needed in combat type units and logistic 
units, we will use civilians. It is not so much increase but replacement 
by civilians. 

Mr. Watsu. That means an increase of civilians? 
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Mr. Pautson. An increase of civilian employment in logistic areas. 
The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? If not, the com- 


mittee would like to hear from Mr. Coons of the General Accounting 
Office. Will you please identify yourself? 

Mr. Coons. I am Mr. E. V. Coons, Assistant General Counsel of 
the General Accounting Office. Up to now we have been having no 
personnel problems over here. You see, we are relatively new, having 
been here about 3 years. All our personnel here now have come from 
stateside and they will probably go back there and fit into jobs similar 
to what they had before they came over. So I just came in here today 
as an observer. 

I would like, however, to submit a brief statement for the record 
as to just how the General Accounting Office fits into the picture of our 
Government’s activities in Europe. 

(The statement follows :) 


As you know, the General Accounting Office is an agency in the legislative 
branch. It was established by the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 as a 
means of assuring that Federal financial transactions are carried out in accord- 
ance with law and of providing the Congress with a source of information relating 
to the receipt, disbursement, and application of Federal funds. The size of the 
expenditures being made by the Government in and for the assistance of coun- 
tries in Europe, and the need for having personnel of the General Accounting 
Office stationed abroad for the purpose of checking such expenditures, led the 
Comptroller General to set up our European branch in 1952. The branch has its 
headquarters in Paris and suboffices in London, Frankfurt, Rome, and Madrid. 
It is an integrated office, composed of audit, investigative, legal, and accounting 
systems personnel, less than 50 in number, and under the supervision of a 
director. 

Since we are spread so thin in relation to the size of the activities to be ex- 
amined, much of our activity consists of surveys of various areas of expendi- 
tures. In many instances this work has been the basis for corrective action, 
and in some cases it has led to the recovery of substantial sums for the Govern- 
ment. Emphasis has been placed upon reviews of military activities which are 
extremely significant from the standpoint of dollars expended, especially off- 
shore procurement under the mutual defense assistance program and military 
supply activities. 

Examination of contracts awarded to foreign contractors by the Air Force 
disclosed that charges for exempt taxes and import duties and royalty payments 
to United States patent owners were erroneously included in contract prices. As 
a result of this work, about $153,000 has been recovered for exempt taxes and 
import duties; and royalty charges amounting to about $52,000 have been 
eliminated from contract prices. 

A review of contracts awarded in fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 to one Army 
supplier indicated that procurement practices which would assure fair and 
reasonable prices were not followed. Our examination disclosed that the United 
States had not been given the full benefit of tax exemptions, and the basis for 
calculating royalties on packaging costs was inequitable. The contractor has 
since made an offer to refund about $125,000 to the Army. 

The activities of the Spanish base-construction program were under continuous 
review during the past fiscal year. As just one example of this work, we have 
been informed that our recommendation to place local currencies in excess of 
current needs on time deposit has been given effect by the Departments of the 
Treasury and State and the International Cooperation Administration; and, 
us a result, the bulk of local currency held by the United States disbursing officer 
has been transferred from demand to time deposits. The Department of the 
Navy also reviewed its local currency holdings and placed an additional amount 
of local currency equivalent to $144 million on time deposit earning interest. 

During 1953 we developed information that numerous officers and enlisted men 
have voluntarily occupied Government quarters with their dependents at no eost 
io themselves, but continued to receive basic allowances for quarters. Since 
there were indications that the discrepancies were widespread, a conference was 
held with officers from the various military commands in Europe for the purpose 
of ascertaining the extent of the practice and initiating appropriate corrective 
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action. Following this conference, the commands promptly instituted vigorous 
action to tighten controls and effect collections wherever possible. Followup dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954 resulted in the recovery of about $70,000 from several hundred 
officers and enlisted men, Recovery action on other known overpayments is 
continuing. 

In a review of an American Embassy’s administrative functions, the European 
branch discovered an unofficial account which included in its liabilities a $21,780 
obligation to the Government which arose in 1947 when the United States Army 
furnished the Embassy gasoline for resale. Upon our recommendation, this 
amount was covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Reviews have been made of Army and Air Force supply activities at selected 
depots. Deficiencies found have included open storage of items requiring covered 
storage, inadequate maintenance of property subject to depreciation, and insufli- 
cient control over back orders to insure the cancellation of requisitions when 
property is no longer needed. The comments and criticisms in our reports have 
been used by the military services to provide a basis for reviewing and improving 
operating procedures, 

In addition to audit and investigative activities, legal assistance has been 
furnished to United States Government installations in Europe on problems in- 
volving the expenditure and control of public funds and property. In the field 
of accounting systems, the United States Air Force, Europe, is considering under- 
taking, with assistance from General Accounting Office personnel, a positive pro- 
gram for correction of systems weaknesses and defects at European installations. 
A similar program, on the same cooperative basis, is being developed with the 
United States Army, Europe, headquarters at Heidelberg. 

T believe that the presence of the General Accounting Office in Europe is being 
felt by the operating agencies and that our activities are being carried on in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect. Our effectiveness should be increased as our 
personnel gain more knowledge and experience overseas. 

The Cnamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Coons. Does anyone 
have any questions? 

Mr. Tumctry. With your personnel having that right to switch 
back and forth interchangeably between the United States and here 
with their rights protected, you have what Mr. Johnstone and the 
others are seeking. 

Mr. Coons. That is right. 

The CratrmMan. The next person is Mr. Bailey of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. 

Unipentiriep. Mr. Bailey is not here today. Mr. Yowarsky is rep- 
resenting them. 

Mr. Yowarsky. I am Michael Yowarsky, of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission. Our primary mission is building monu- 
ments and cemeteries in Europe. We are located in England, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg, Belgium, and France. We are concerned with 
three items as far as this conference is concerned : Getting competitive 
civil-service status; getting home leave without being charged to an- 
nual leave; and transportation of vehicles and household goods. 

The CuarrmMan. You were here during the earlier part of the hear- 
ing, and those problems are your problems when they were brought 
out? 

Mr. Yowarsky. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Broyut.. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Yowarsky. 412. 41 Americans. 

Mr. Broyui11. Do you consider yourself to be a permanent organi- 
zation ? 
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Mr. Yowarsky. Yes; we were organized by an act of Congress in 
1923 

Mr. Tumutry. What type of headstone do you buy? 

Mr. Yowarsky. Marble headstones. 

Mr. Tumutry. Not crosses 4 

Mr. Yowarsky. Marble crosses. 

Mr. BroruiLi. Your presence here has nothing to do with the 
present international situation? Yours is a permanent thing? 

Mr. Yowarsky. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. If there are no further questions, the committee 
would like to hear from Major Baker of MAAG, France. 

Major BaKer. Maj. Marshall Baker, Administrative Officer of 
MAAG, France. We have no particular problems, and everything 
has been taken up here that we might have made comment on. Is 
there any particular question about the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group that the committee would like to ask? 

Mr. Wats. Do you concur generally with all the things that have 
been said here today ? 

Major BaKer. We certainly do. We have 135 military in our 
organization and we have 29 Department of the Army civilians. Mr. 
Eversmeyer furnishes the civilians for us, and the same problems that 
he has brought out are problems for our own people. We also have 
19 foreign nationals furnished by the Embassy, so we do not have a 
very large personnel staff. We do not have any problems other than 
those mentioned. 

Mr. Broynm.. You do not employ people directly—foreign na- 
tionals ¢ 

Major Baker. We get them through the Embassy. The Embassy 
hires them for us. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? If not, the com- 
mittee would like to hear from Colonel Hallaren. 

Colonel Hatraren. It really hurts to turn down an opportunity to 
talk, but there’s little left to be said. I am with the United States 
European Command. As you know, General Gruenther wears two 
hats, one as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe and the other as 
United States Commander in Chief, Europe. As the latter, he dele- 
gates most of his responsibilities to General Cook. Now General 
Cook has under his command all of the military headquarters you’ve 
heard from, and a few more. They are the United States Army, 
Europe; the United States Air Forces, Europe; United States Naval 
Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean; United States Forces, 
Austria, which is rapidly phi ising out; the Joint Construction Agen- 
ey; and the MAAG’s and missions. 

Taking the commands collectively, the strength figures for both 
indigenous employees of the United States Forces and for United 
States civilian employees are worth noting. To avoid any breach of 
security, we'll furnish you the figures in a confidential report. 

If you wish, I shall furnish for the record a report on rental guaran- 
ty housing in France as of today. It will include all forces, since the 
overall program is a responsibility for United States EUCOM. 
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The Cuarrman. Let that be made a part of the record. 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES EUROPEAN COMMAND, 
APO 128, UNITED STATES ARMY, September 29, 1955. 





MEMORANDUM 






Subject: Status of family housing program, France. 
1. The services have indicated requirements for rental guaranty housing as 

follows: 
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All have received congressional approval. These requirements are stated on 
an austere basis, to insure that occupancy will be maintained above the guaran- 
teed level of 95 percent. Allowance is made for satisfactory indigenous housing. 
Accordingly, completion of this program probably will not entirely satisfy the 
services’ desire for Government-controlled housing. 

2. Construction under rental guaranty program has been difficult to obtain for 
bases where isolated location reduces residual value. This has been partly cor- 
rected by development of package contracts, which combine projects in high- 
residual-value areas with those in low-residual-value areas. It is expected that 
future housing construction in France will include projects under the surplus 
commodity plan (Public Law 480, 88d Cong.), which will free the choice of loca- 
tion from consideration of residual value. 

3. Under the rental guaranty program the following projects have been com- 
pleted and are fully occupied: 
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4 
Base Service Number . 
, esi chieutenncineintioemreieanstiemenrmestanacieemmnestsntesl sennssternnansndinssotienthartnecontt j 
CRRPONI CIEE 5. cack ass owe cn ecnnnnsstnddsisheccsuen souewers-e-c.| Air Force. | 410 a 
Orleans ey : ; : Army 7 300 ; 
Paris pain ecieee et See eee Joint... <4<- | 300 ; 
- —_—— — of 
Total... : bidenepenelet dicwenadbaudous ; ere 1, 010 
4. Two package contracts are now under construction: : 
(1) The first package, placed under contract December 20, 1954, and now un- 
der construction, comprises 568 units at 6 locations for the Army, and 616 units at 4 
3 locations for the Air Force. Contract date of completion: 70 percent, February s 
1956; 100 percent, July 1956; landscaping, October 1956. Current status of con- a 
struction indicates that most of these units will be ready for occupancy before 4 
the end of 1955. j 
(2) The second package which was placed under contract on June 30, 1955, 4 
includes 784 Army units at 12 locations, and 1,782 Air Force units at 17 loca- 
tions. Contract date of completion: 70 percent, November 1956; 100 percent, 
July 1957 ; landscaping, October 1957. j 
5. Stated requirements which have not yet been placed under contract are: : 
Army, 1,164 units in 14 locations; Air Force, 1,905 units in 7 locations. It is ; 
planned to request proposals for the remaining requirements as a package, un- i 
der either the rental guaranty or surplus commodity concepts, as soon as pos- : 
sible. i 
6. As an interim measure CINCUSAFE has resorted to procurement of trail- 2 
ers for use as temporary housing at certain bases; 1,611 of these trailers are Ss 
allocated to 9 bases in France. About 800 trailers have been delivered. CIN- i 
CUSAFE reports satisfactory progress in procurement of land and preparation 
of sites. ‘ 
7. Numerical details of the program in France are appended. : 
‘ 
5 
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NUMERICAL DATA—FAMILY HousING PROGRAM, FRANCE 


1. First package contract, Dec. 20, 1954, total 1,184: 








Army: | Air Force: 
Pe a ee ne po oa Et 252 
La Kochelle__- 6 ee) Orly ese hie os ae 
Jordeaux______- _ ee 68 Coons 132 
I eo Sn 5 a —. 
ik a Jaws SO Total abet ese nS i 616 
PN icine dhcincineeicecbinpam me aboe. EMT 
i a eee es 568 | 
2. Second package contract, June 30, 1955, total 2,516: 
Army: | Air Force: 
ae ee eee 72 | ce ee 280 
Sa as = ghaacca ae Senonches___ Si ed 36 
a mC ae 100 Chateauneuf_ Tee 52 
Pena oe St. Remy sur Avre__________ 36 
SE ee La Loupe a he 2 20) 
Blaye__- ke See ee 72 Evereux_.__~- Rea: 244 
St. Andre de Cubzac____----- 28 | Bia dnseca ge ecpacerts citiabascne 52 
Angoulene._..___ —_...... cas a Etain te isa Ce een ee 52 
St. dean d Angely_._.......... 28 NS esi eee 300 
Orleans______ a te ae 100 Laon wa a alae che 20) 
Reo AP ee Vouziere_______ RSET te 36 
ce 40 Pree 40 
—_ | Peer Sn 236 
i: ) TT pe eae ee ener ape 784 I A is id isi cers ink 36 
srienne-le-Chateau_________ 40 
Pee eb 32 
Chalons-sur-Marne_______- 40 
Sd i ee 1, 732 
3. Remaining requirement: 
Army: Air Force: 
NN ke te Sr 150 sy} eee Sere ae ee 448 
OS Se ee See ee 160 eI on ed 375 
ES ee ee eee 76 cee bcnmese se 249 
Fontainebleau_.____________ 100 MN cies ee sees 32 
ers es 8 18 ee 200 BNE oie oitee ae a eee a 200 
a is 60 BA eee et ey ee 37 
RS ns 120 on a og saat nce adpoiebbicn 176 
86 ee 50 —_——— 
a 40 RR iiccack: asec acauemalaiase . 1,909 
IIE Soo 8 ne SE 60 
i 65 
Ns iictnbicdinenstentenion eee 25 
eR A sas ite oe 28 
RNIN i cricssecte: aniinciesienescarpeneimne 30 
a eae be ae Sa 1, 164 
4. Trailer allocation, USAFB: 
am) sed at ON a ae ee, Paes | 300 
NIN hed ba neha saanabehancmeniodihte Coe. Spt elle 53 
I a es ed Na See 191 Chateauroux___~_ Seating abet 100 
NN a eat 244 —- - 
Etain =e 2. Sep eae eee ae 263 | EE ete oe avast des: 
Phalsbourg.._._....— a a a ea ig 120 | 


1Includes 4 units for Army. 


Colonel HatuareNn. We should like, after all the transcripts are in 
from London, France, and Frankfurt, to review the transcripts and 
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add information that would be pertinent and valuable to the commit- 
tee. 

The Cuarrman. That would be fine. 

Colonel Hatnaren. Our proposal is, if there is time while the com- 
mittee is in Munich, to get present consolidated reports from the com- 
mands. 

Mr. Tumvtry. If they would like, could they not edit or revise their 
remarks for the purpose of the record, after they have been studied in 
cold print ? 

The Crarrman. Revised and extended remarks will be welcome. 

Mr. Mopr. You will recall in London we heard from Mr. Bieder- 
meyer, who was an aeronautical consultant for the Embassy. His alter 
ego is Mr. Forrest H. Morgan. His name does not appear as a witness 
but I think he does want to be recorded in the record as being here. 

The CHarrman. The committee would be glad to hear from Mr. 
Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Forrest H. Morgan, chief of the Paris office of the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Administration. We do not have in 
the Paris office the same kind of management problem that some of the 
military organizations have because our staff is very small: We have 
5 men who are from the States—engineers and inspectors; we have 1 
United States civilian girl and 1 French girl. Our situation is some- 
what different in this respect, however, in that we cover about 11 coun- 
tries in Mediterranean Europe and i in North Africa and the Middle 
East as far as the conduct of the Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
concerned. I will refrain from touching on those things already ade- 
quately covered by Mr. Johnstone and his successors. However, there 
are some comments that might be made that might be of assistance to 
the committee. 

With respect to housing allowances, there are two things I should 
like to bring to your attention apart from the question of adequacy of 
these allowances for rentals and the operation of quarters. In the first 
place, the business of putting money and effort into the repairing and 
freshening up of quarters. It is not possible under present procedures 
to recoup or be reimbursed for any of the money that we do put into 
our quarters. Mention was made of the problem i in rural France. I 

can assure you we have this same type problem in Paris, France. I live 
within 10 minutes walk from here in an allegedly fashionable section 
of France. The apartment we have had, by the admission of the 
landlord, has not been painted for 15 years. We could not afford to 
have it painted ourselves, but we could not live in it as it was. My 
wife and I spent all the weekends of our first 4 months repainting 
that. We cannot under present procedure recoup any of the expense 
of that. 

A second aspect of the housing allowance situation, and I might 
suggest this might be of interest to Mr. Coons from the standpoint of 
the General Accounting Office, it is a very unusual situation in which 
we do not spend a good deal more than our housing allowance for the 
nes irters we occupy. Yet we must make very det: ailed presentations of 
bills to justify the housing allowance that is made by the Gover nment 
to us. Let us say, for example, there is a housing allowance of $200 
per month. Every nickel of that must be accounted for under the 
audit procedure by getting bills from the man who sells you wood, the 
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one who sells you coal, and so forth. Then all that material must be 
sent to Washington and reviewed administratively and audited com- 
pletely in order to verify the fact that I am entitled to receive for that 
period of 6 months the housing allowance my position calls for. I 
should like to respectfully suggest to the committee and Mr. Coons 
that the auditor procedure results in not even the saving of 5 cents in 
actual disbursements to employees because they are going to receive 
maximum allowances anyhow. 

Mr. Tumuury. Would it be your suggestion that it be made simpler? 

Mr. Morean. There is the matter of getting all the bills translated. 
(nd I cannot even get a lease for my apartment. I must get the Em- 
bassy to write a letter to the agency that, to the best of their knowl- 
edge and belief, I am paying so many francs for my apartment. <A 
simple allocation of the stated amount to each e mployee that goes with 
his grade would be more economical and less troublesome. He is going 
to spend more than that anyhow. 

Mr. Jounstone. I would like to comment on the points he has made 
from the standpoint of the Air Force. First, section 211 of H. R. 
3819, which has been referred to your committee, would permit allow- 
ances to be made for initial repairs to property and would, therefore, 
take care of this situation. 

Mr. Morgan. I might add that the paint I bought at a French store 
cost $8.50 per gallon, and it was very poor quality paint. 

Certainly we endorse the matter of tr: insportation of motor vehicles. 
One point from my experience in CAA is the question of civil-service 
status. I think someone made the suggestion that it had been found 
that on occasion the Civil Service Commission or the executive branch 
wasn’t making full use of the statute in those questions. Actually 
when CAA began operating overseas, it went to the Civil Service 
Commission and made an agreement to this effect: We don’t want to 
isolate the people that we have to send overseas and build a wall be- 
tween their service and service in the United States. The work they 
will do is technical work. We want them to feel they have cast their 
lot with CAA and as long as they perform, we want them to feel they 
are part of the family and we want them to have the same job trans- 
ferability and the same rights as between Denver and Washington. 
An agreement was made that CAA would not take advantage of 
schedule A to fill overseas positions by other than the classified process 
and the Commission agreed that protection could be given to those 
positions. Now about 8 or 9 months ago a rule was made within the 
executive branch, which had the effect of removing our positions from 
the classified status and putting them in the same position yours are in. 
We have a number of positions scattered in various parts of the 
world. We have to share the good and the bad. The man in Siam 
may desire a break so we operate on the basis of a rotational system 
that is planned out in advance, and everybody knows a year or two 
ahead what his next post will be and he can plan on that basis. Of 
course in this kind of service going overseas is voluntary. When this 
ruling was made within the executive branch, which had the effect of 
taking our positions out from under civil service, it put CAA in the 
position of saying to me and to the other people in our office, “Tt 
doesn’t matter how good a job you do in Paris, when you come back to 
the States—if you do come back, we have « perfectly legal right to 
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turn a cold shoulder to you and look in the other direction.” That 
had a bad morale effect on our people overseas, but it had an important 
effect from the management standpoint. Everybody in the States on 
the rotational list said, “Count me out, I am not going overseas.” As 
a consequence, until that ruling was revised—it was administrative 
and was revised administratively without legislation—our manage- 
ment was frozen completely. 

Mr. Tumutry. Can I take it from what you said that since that 
ruling was made and reversed administratively, you would prefer to 
see yourself protected by some legislation more permanent ? 

Mr. Moran. I believe that it is probably necessary to have some 
executive room to maneuver. I don’t know how tightly you want to 
tie this down by legislation. I do think there is this aspect for the 
committee to consider. It happens I began my career in the Civil 
Service Commission 20 years ago. I have worked there on three dif- 
ferent tours of duty. T happen to know something about the legisla- 
tive history of schedule A, but at the time schedule A was established 
the United States Government had very few workers in foreign lands. 
They were isolated and there were no Government programs over- 
seas. There wasn’t a set of circumstances in which you could adminis- 
ter personnel on a civil service classified basis. You didn’t have the 
agency organization. You didn’t have administrative officers, per- 
sonnel officers. It was unrealistic to consider running a competitive 
system for three people on the Island of Guam. But now, postwar at 
least, you see tremendous organizations. There is more Government 
employment overseas than in Washington, D. C. It is possible ad- 
ministratively now and desirable to run it basically on civil service. 
But I think you must leave some room for maneuver by the executive 
branch. The people who were here and whose terms of duty were up 
and looking for replacements and their replacements not coming, it 
had a very serious effect on their morale. They had done their jobs 
and had expected to go back. I think the committee may wish to 
investigate the extent to which this thing can be handled 
administratively. 

I appreciate the point raised by Mr. Taylor. He is in a bad posi- 
tion now. From the management standpoint it is bad. He can’t 
transfer to the Pentagon nor can the Pentagon bring him there. It is 
not a good situation for a Government agency to be in, 

With regard to home leave, I ym like to make one point. Pos- 
sibly it isa matter of opinion. I don’t believe that we can just accept 
the concept that home leave represents rest and recreation. I believe 
that leave for vacation purposes is the kind of leave where you get rest 
and recreation. I believe that home leave has a different purpose and 
is needed in addition to vacation leave. I don’t believe it makes too 
much sense for me to take my family to the United States to go to 
Daytona Beach, Fla., to lie in the sun. It costs the Government 
too much money to do that. We can go to the south of France, and 
get all the sun we want on a beach down there for much less cost. 
However, we should get back to the United States and get our citizen- 
ship back and see our friends and visit our American institutions, but 
from the standpoint of the individual it is pretty expensive to see 
your relatives in Kentucky, Maine, and Georgia. You are traveling 
on planes, buses, and trains, and it is quite expensive. If I had to 
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make a choice, in order to fill out 4 years here, between taking leave 
here to get rest and recreation and taking home leave which knocked 
out my leave, I think I would have to choose taking rest and recrea- 
tion here. I think we need both but I think they should be considered 
on the basis that they have two separate purposes. 

One final thing, and this may be peculiar to the agency for which I 
work. We are engaged in a program of trying to persuade foreign 
governments to provide navigation aids, airports, communications, and 
other things that will make possible safe operations for airlines of the 
United States that operate over here. We do many other things too, 
some of them in conjunction with the military. We work with the 
managements of the European airlines who fly into the United States, 
with respect to their meeting criteria from the safety and other stand- 
points. To have the kind of influence we need and achieve results 
means you have to deal with people at fairly important levels. The 
people we meet extend a good deal of hospits ality to us in the way of 
meals, et cetera. They all come to Paris, and then the shoe is on the 
other foot. We have to return the hospitality. We don’t have a 
single penny of representation allowance when we are out here to try 
to win friends and influence people at an important level of govern- 
ment and industry. I don’t know if the committee has gone into this 
question or if it intends to. It has not been mentioned by anyone 
else, but with respect to our work it is a matter of personal embarrass- 
ment, financial or social. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions? If not, if there is any 
witness here who has not been called upon, we would be glad to hear 
from him. I would like to state we have observers from the Embassy 
and others and I understand they do not want to be heard—they are 
just observers, and we are certainly very glad to have Mr. Foster 
and the other observers from the Embassy. 

Before we close the meeting I would like to make this observation: 
After hearing the testimony in London and here, it looks to me like the 
matter boils down to this, and I think that the other members of the 
committee will join me in this feeling: I thought it was important that 
we come here and now I am extremely glad we did because in the 
Foreign Service, you might say, as engaged in by the various Em- 
bassies throughout the world, they have had the opportunity to meet 
with congr essional committees in W ashington on numerous occasions 
that over the years had jurisdiction over the laws affecting them. 
They have gradually and fairly successfully ironed out most of their 
troubles and most of their problems. The same thing is more or less 
true of the armed services. I think over a period of years the fact 
that the Armed Forces operated all over the world, and have been 
doing so for many years, has given them the opportunity to present 
their problems and troubles. Not that all of them have been ironed 
out for the Embassy or military personnel, but they have had an op- 
portunity to iron out many of their problems. This is something 
new. You might say from the overall picture, your civilian per- 
sonnel in meee and your foreign employees, as has been testified 
here and in London, represent a relatively new setup. They involve 
not only American personnel that must be shifted over here in a hurr V; 
but also personnel that must be indirectly hired by the United States 
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among people or citizens of foreign countries. The fact that it is so 
new has made it difficult for our committee to know your problems. 

Frankly, it would have been impossible for us to sit in Washington 
and get a letter from this agency or that agency and know your prob- 
lems - fully as you have so ably demonstrated them here and as they 
were so ably presented to us in London. So I feel that, with these two 
hearings, we have gained a tremendous amount of valuable informa- 
tion regarding your problems and your troubles. I want you to know 
this committee sincerely and deeply appreciates all the trouble that 
you representatives of the various branches have taken to get this 
information and properly present it tous. You have certainly made— 
all of you—a very able presentation. You know what you are talking 
about. You gave us the facts and that is what we came here to find. 
I know of no other way we could have gotten these facts of the last 
two hearings except by coming here. Many of you have traveled miles 
to get here ‘and sit around the table at a rather informal heari ing which 
I think in many instances, particularly this, does permit us to get a 
great deal of information and by a faster means, which I think will 
help everybody else. 

To sum it up, we are off to a good start. We believe that with the 
hearings we are going to hold in the future we will take back to Wash- 
ington a full and concise idea of just exactly what you need and what 
should be done. We expect to report that to the full committee with 
the idea and recommendation that many of those problems be ironed 
out and that in the future you will not be beset with these problems 
which now hamper you so greatly in trying to get the job bs that 
you have been given the responsibility todo. It is anybody’s opinion 
as to whether your services will be needed here for many years to come. 
No one knows positively. If we did, perhaps our problems could be 
worked out even more easily. But I think this committee will take the 
position, and rightly so, th: at for many years to come you are cert: uinly 
going to be here and, instead of diminishing, you will perhaps have to 
plan that your personnel and your problems will increase. So that is 
the feeling that this committee has gotten in these two meetings. I 
want especially to make that clear to you because many of you not 
only testified here but went to London to be observers and to testify 
there too. 

I want particularly to thank the officials of the Embassy here. You 
have been very nice. You have cooperated with us in every way. The 
committee appreciates it, and it certainly makes our task a I 
want to thank all personnel for the efforts they have put out. I also 
want to thank Miss Roche for her assistance in taking the testimony 
here today. It has been a long, hard job, and we aprpeciate it. 

If there is nothing else anyone wants to add, the meeting stands ad- 
journed. Thank you again for your excellent presentations and the 
way you have given the testimony here today. 
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PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND POLICIES OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
AND PERSONNEL PROGRAMS, 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Hovusk& or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Hearing held at I. G. Farben Building, Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many, October 5, 1955, Hon. Albert W. Cretella (subcommittee 
member) presiding 


The Cuairman. The hearing will come to order. 

Colonel Hixson, before you testify, perhaps I might make a short 
statement here. First, it will be in the nature of a statement, and, sec- 
ond, in the nature of a couple of apologies. 

As you all know, we were to have met this morning with this full 
committee at 10 o’clock. Congressman Broyhill and I were the van- 
guard. We left Paris on Sunday, perhaps rather wisely, and we are 
here. The rest of our committee was fogbound last night and they 
wound up at Duesseldorf. They are now heading this way by train 
and will be here sometime this afternoon. Therefore, realizing that 
we had many people who were going to testify and that probably any 
further delay would interfere with your plans, we were asked to start 
this hearing with the hope that perhaps the others will be here before 
the end of it. However, we will proceed now. There is a hearing 
stenographer present taking this all down, so whatever the other mem- 
bers may miss by their personal absence will be given them in the 
form of a record. 

Our apology goes to you for delaying you in your plans this 
morning. 

We will proceed here in the same fashion that we have in the other 
cities where we have had these hearings, in asking the men to testify 
and to give us the benefit of the information they want us to bring 
back, with the idea of perhaps introducing some legislation to take 
up some of the points that are brought up in these hearings. 

I believe, Colonel Hixson, you have attended 1 of those hearings, or 
perhaps 2 of them, and you know what the pattern is. We will be 
strictly informal; we will take off all the brass and let our hair down 
and just discuss these problems with the welfare of the men and the 
country in mind. 

Do you have anything to add ? 

Mr. Broyuini. No. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Colonel Hixson. 

Colonel Hrxson. Sir, may I ask a question as to your preference in 
the conduct of re rence or hearing? I can present this either : 

a prepared statement, or I can answer questions. 
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The Cuamman. Well, I think if you present it in the nature of a 
prepared statement, then if anything arises that we want to ask ques- 
tions on, we will do that, but your prepared statement may be incor- 
porated in the record at this point, ; 

Colonel Hixson. Representative Cretella and Representative Broy- 
hill, in Paris and London representatives of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and other agencies presented their comments and suggestions 
on problems and improvements needed in overseas employment. In 
general, the same situation exists in Germany. To avoid repetition, I 
will point out only the items that are not similar to the situation as 
already described. 

You will find in front of you a brochure covering this matter, con- 
taining general information on civilian personnel employment within 
Germany. It is requested that the historical and statistical informa- 
tion contained in the brochure become a part of the record of these 
hearings. 

The Cuarrman. It isso ordered and it may be so included. 

(The information follows :) 


HiIsroricaL INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, EUROPE 


When fighting in Germany ceased on May 8, 1945, the 3 million American troops 
in the European theater were under General Eisenhower’s Supreme Headquar- 
ters, Allied Expeditionary Forces (SHAEF). In July 1945 the combined British- 
American headquarters was dissolved and command of the American troops was 
placed in United States Forces, European Theater (USFET), with headquarters 
in Frankfurt. General Eisenhower soon left to become Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, leaving General McNarney as commanding general of 
USFET and also military governor, for which latter function he had a separate 
headquarters, the office of Military Government for Germany, United States 
(OMGUS), located in Berlin, with General Clay as deputy commander. 

The chief missions of USFET in this early period of the occupation were 
(1) to conduct military government (through General Clay); (2) to provide 
military and logistical support for military government; and (3) to perform 
the many duties inherited from the conflict, such as redeploying all troops not 
needed for occupation purposes, guarding and handling the millions of tons of 
surplus American war material and material captured from the enemy, and 
caring for millions of displaced persons. 

By the spring of 1947 the occupation forces had been reduced to something & 
over 100,000. A constabulary force of 30,000 had been organized and trained ; 
to guard the zone borders and otherwise provide security. Great progress had 
been made in consolidating depots, disposing of surplus stocks, and reducing the 
burden of caring for displaced persons. However, the families of members of the 
forces were arriving by the thousands and requiring housing, commissary and 
post exchange stores, children’s schools, and a multitude of other services. Mean- 
while the worldwide program of unifying the armed forces was in progress. 

The new conditions called for a new type of organization. On March 15, 1947, 
a joint Army-Air Force-Navy occupation headquarters replaced USFET. Gen- 
eral McNarney left the theater, General Clay became commander in chief, and 
General Huebner became his deputy. The new headquarters, named the European 
Command, Was split between Frankfurt and Berlin. The occupied area, which 
included Bremen and the American sector of Berlin in addition to the United 
States Zone proper, was divided into fifty military posts and subposts, actually 
large logistical commands. Wiesbaden military post was administered by the 
Air Force component of the joint command. The other posts were administered 
through two military district headquarters until consolidation reduced the num- 
ber of posts to a point where they could be directly administered by the European 
Command itself. 

The creation of the Federal Republic of Germany in the fall of 1949 provided 
an opportune oceasion to transfer responsibility for relations with the German 
civilian authorities to a civilian agency. The Office of Military Government was 
transformed into a State Department agency, the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Germany (US, known as HICOG. General Handy now replaced 
General Clay as commander in chief of the European Command. 
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The outbreak of the Korean conflict in the middle of 1950 and the subsequent 
creation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization gave the occupation forces 
the single clear mission of preparing for western defense. The influx of 
four new divisions and other troops made necessary the creation of a tactical 
army command, the Seventh Army, and a tactical Air Force Command, the 
Twelfth Air Force. A new United States military post was established in 
the French Zone of Germany which was to accommodate a vast logistical 
complex of depots and other facilities. 

As a result of strategie decisions, USAREUR Communications Zone was 
established in France to operate a line of communications from the French 
Atlantic ports northeast across France to the German border. 

In 1952 two important changes reflected the constant process of adapting 
organization to changing needs. In August the United States European Com- 
mand, under General Handy as deputy to General Ridgway, was created 
in Frankfurt, to coordinate the immense supply activities of all American 
forces in Europe. The former headquarters in Heidelberg was renamed United 
States Army, Europe (USAREUR) and placed under the command of General 
Eddy. As of December 1, 1952 a consolidation of supply and administrative 
activities was effected within USAREUR. Two area commands were created 
in the main United States Zone of Germany, a Northern Area Command with 
headquarters at Frankfurt, and a Southern Area Command with headquarters 
at Munich. The former posts within these area commands became districts of 
the commands. In addition, the Heidelberg military post (less Garlsruhe sub- 
post) was designated the Headquarters Area Command, and the Rhine military 
post the Western Area Command. Berlin military post was renamed Berlin 
Command. Bremerhaven port of embarkation remains unchanged. 

The joint construction agency, which had been established in late 1952 
directly under Headquarters, United States European Command, had urgent 
requirements for immediate employment of several hundred professional en- 
gineers. Since JCA had priority major construction missions for both USAREUR 
and Air Forces, special efforts were made by Department of the Army, this 
headquarters, and subordinate commands in order to obtain the services of 
the necessary personnel in the various engineering fields. These were already 
scarce skills in United States private industry and Government. 

In 1953 the United States European Command designated respective com- 
manders of Army, Navy, and Air Forces elements under its jurisdiction as 
coordinating authorities for local wage rate personnel matters, CINCUSAREUR 
was designated coordinating authority in Germany, and CINCUSAFE in France. 
The coordinating authority was to be the sole United States forces point of 
contact on labor matters with the national government concerned. In execut- 
ing this responsibility, USAREUR has coordinated with United States Air 
Forces Europe and Commander, United States Naval Forces, Germany, on 
negotiations with the Federal Republic of Germany regarding labor. Similarly, 
USAFE coordinates with this headquarters on negotiations with the French 
Government. 

Effective January 1, 1954, the United States Forces, which had been using 
French labor according to pay and employment conditions developed by 
USAREUR ComZ based on French economy practices, was required to use 
labor within the framework of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement for em- 
ployees utilized in France. The French intendance (a quartermaster service of 
the French Army) are charged with responsibility for external administration 
and pay of LWR employees in France subject to payment by the United States 
of a service charge. This charge is subject to semiannual review by United 
States Forces and French authorities, and is adjusted according to actual costs 
experienced. USAREUR, USAFE, and the French Central Liaison Mission meet 
monthly to resolve policy matters on the use of LWR personnel in France. 
USAREUR now has approximately 17,000 French employees, and its requirements 
will continue to increase. 

In June, July, and early August, 1954, representatives from the Department 
of the Army and the Civil Service Commission visited this headquarters and 
the larger subordinate commands to survey our civilian personnel program and 
determine how nearly ready the command was for extension of career civil 
service. The teams particularly checked to determine adherence to classification 
and qualification standards of Department of the Army and the Civil Service 
Commission. The DA team report to the comander in chief indicated that while 
some over- and under-grade allocations had been found, and some instances of 
lack of qualification of employees were noted, the command’s record of adherence 
was good. This headquarters immediately directed an accelerated survey by 
subordinate commands of all United States positions, in order to achieve complete 
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compliance with civil-service and DA standards. The survey was completed by 
March 1955, and since then this command has been in readiness to convert the 
permanent civil-service status as soon as instructions are received from Wash- 
ington. 

On January 28, 1955 the three Allied High Commissioners for Germany 
advised the Federal Chancellor by letter that they accepted the Collective Tariff 
Agreement which established pay scales and employment conditions for em- 
ployees of the Allied Forces in West Germany. The Tariff became effective 
February 1, 1955. It replaced the numerous and complex tariffs which had been 
applicable in the separate zones of occupation until that time, and which had 
become increasingly difficult for all concerned to use. Acceptance of the new 
tariff was the result of over 3 years of negotiation between the Allied repre- 
sentatives and German Federal! authorities, and by the latter with trade unions. 
Its conditions and pay are based on laws, practices and rates in the German 
economy, and while application required considerable alteration of viewpoint 
on the part of some United States supervisors in charge of German employees, : 
intensive orientation made possible a successful conversion to the new tariff’s i 
provisions. 

With German sovereignty on May 5, 1955, the United States Forces experienced 
another major change in their role as utilizers of large numbers of German 
employees. With sovereignty there entered into effect the Forces Convention of 
the Paris Accords, of which article 44 establishes the general principles for the 
sending states to use labor in the receiving state, the Federal Republic. That 
document provides that the forces are subject to German labor law, except in 
those cases where a mixed commission (with German and forces representation) 
determines a law’s provisions are incompatible with military needs of the forces. 

Representatives of the forces of the sending states hold regular monthly meet- 
ings with the German Federal Ministry of Finance to resolve problems of mutual 
interest in the use of labor in Germany. 

The tariff agreement and forces convention noted above are not applicable 
in the Western sectors of Berlin, where the occupation government is carried 
on by the Allies. Therefore, German labor law is not applicable in Berlin unless 
accepted by the Allied Kommandatura. 

Another major impact of German sovereignty on USAREUR as an employer 
of German labor was the immediate scaledown in employment necessary for 
the command to come within the funds to become available during the interim 
support period from May 6, 1955, through May 5, 1956. Funds specified by the 
Finance Convention of the Paris Accords to be furnished the forces during the 
first year after sovereignty are considerably below those previously available 
under the occupation. In effecting the sudden release (under the new tariff’s 
provisions) from appropriated deutschemark employment of approximately 
8,000 local wage-rate employment, subordinate commands coordinated as much 
as possible with local German authorities so as to decrease impact of the reduc- 
tion on individuals and communities. 

Finally, it is pointed out that it has consistently been the policy of this com- 
mand to: 

(1) Utilize civilian employees where practicable to free military personnel 
for primarily military tasks. 

(2) Utilize civilians economically, so as to employ only those required to assist 
the command accomplish assigned missions. 

(As missions and availability of funds have changed, the German employee 
strength has dropped from 305,000 in January 1947 to 70,381 as of August 31, 
1955, and total dollar-paid employees (United States citizen and CWS) has 
dropped in the same period from 12,100 to 5,158 United States and 138 CWS.) 

(3) Utilize local civilian employees in all positions where the requirements 
of security and scarce skills permit. USAREUR employees local personnel not 
only in the unskilled categories but by the thousands in skilled trades, in super- 
visory positions, technicians, and professional fields such as doctors and dentists, 
architectural, electronic, civil, and chemical engineers. The pay scales of such 
personnel are based on conditions in the local economies; they average about 
one-third of the rates for comparable positions filled by United States personnel 
and paid according to the Classification Act of 1949. Thus, by the hire of such 
local personnel, the United States Government is able to save substantial sums 
in salaries, and to reduce drastically the amount of funds required to recruit 
United States citizen personnel from the United States, transport them to 
Europe, and provide for their housing and other logistical support. The success 
with which this policy has been pursued is indicated by the fact that of the 
total of approximately 92,600 civilians employed by this command from appro- 
priated dollars or deutschemarks, only 5 percent are United States citizens. i 
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COUNTRIES SERVICED AGENCIES SERVICED 
i 1. Belgium 1. Air Force 
: 2. Denmark 2. Navy 
| 3. England 3. SHAPE 
4. France 4. Hq EUCOM 
5. Germany 5. ASA 
6. Italy 6. Army Audit Agency 
7. Netherlands 7. MDAP 
} 8. Norway 8. JCA 
9. Portugal 9. SAD (United States appropriated 


10. Spain 
11. Yugoslavia 
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SERVICES RENDERED 


Classification 
Recruitment 
Qualifying 
Orientation 
Processing 
Payment 
Employee services 
Training 
Evaluation 
Recognition 
Discipline 
Separation (voluntary and involun- 
tary) 


USAREUR Commands provide civilian personnel service not only to their own 
elements, but to other United States agencies in 11 countries of Western Europe. 
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USAREUR 
LOCAL WAGE RATE EMPLOYMENT TRosD CoM Z (France) 
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Colonel Hixson. As you will observe on the map directly in front 
of you, Germany, as far as the Army command is concerned, consists 
of areas. Here [indicating on ma »| is the northern area command. 
The headquarters is here in F1 ae furt. Here is the southern area 
command, with headquarters in Munich; the western area command, 
with headquarters in Kaiserslautern; and the headquarters area com- 
mand, with headquarters in Heidelberg. 

Besides the area commands shown here we have commands in Berlin 
and the Bremen enclave. The Bremen enclave, of course, applies to 
the port covering the operations in Germany. Com Z is also a part of 
the Army command. Actually, it is the communications line to the 
coast. 

You will observe, also, that the area commands are not tactical 
organizations. The area commands are supply, support, and logistics 
organizations. 

( )perating personnel offices are located in each areacommand. The 
— ers provide service for our people and the Germans, and in the 

‘case of Com Z, for the French. 

At Heidelberg, in the headquarters, our branch is in charge of 
providing policy direction, procedures control, and help and service 
to area commands in carrying out their assigned objectives. 

If you will turn to tab D- “Lin your brochure you will observe that 
our peak employment of Department of the Army civilians was 12,100 
in January 1947. Our low was 3,850 in June of 1954, and also in June 
of 1953. Currently the command employs approximately 5,900 eivil- 
ians. Of this total, about 60 percent are women. 

The Cuarman. Which command is this you are talking about ? 

Colonel Hixson. That is the overall command, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Overall ? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyumu. And you said 60 percent are women ? 

Colonel Hixson. That is right, sir. 

Of the Department of the Army personnel assigned to Germany, 
about 26 percent have their wives and/or children here. ‘Twenty per- 
cent are in houses, as contrasted with apartments, at the present time. 

Mr. Broynmn. You mean 20 percent of the 26 percent ! 

Colonel Hixson. That is correct, sir. Of all who are entitled to 
housing, about 20 percent of the 26 percent total are in houses, as 
contrasted with apartments. By the end of October only about 10 
percent will still have houses assigned. By the end of next May, 
approximately only a total of 20 people will have houses assigned 
to them. In other words, the houses that the people are in currently 
are to be returned to German ownership by the end of May, except 
approxim: itely 20, and will be occupied by civilians. 

Mr. Broyniii. What happens to the people who are in the houses? 
Are they moving into apartments? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir; into apartments. 

Apartments provided are of the same type as our people would 
probably take in the States. Apartments are comfortable ; apartments 
are not plush. And I am particularly interested in emphasizing that, 
as to the situation in Germany. In the past, in the newspapers, peri- 
odicals, journals, and so on, the accusation has been made that there 
was an extremely plush existence in Germany. As you will see on the 
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tour tomorrow, I think you will be able to support us in our statements 
that the apartments are comfortable, but cannot be considered or called 
plush. As I say, it is just about the same type of housing as an 
employee provides for himself in the States. 

Insofar. as transportation is concerned, transportation in the town 
is provided free. 

Opportunities for off-time pleasure and recreation are adequate in 
Germany. 

Household help is at the expense of the individual hiring household 
help. Household help is not provided. 

Apartments are constructed either from the deutschemark occupa- 
tion costs or are provided through the Germans as exchange housing. 
Exchange housing is the type of housing or a pattern c losely pe arallel 
to the apartments constructed by our people through occupation costs, 
except that it is constructed through German sources and, upon com- 
pletion, a house or apartment occupied by our people is returned to 
the German. It is an exchange. In other words, the Germans pro- 
vide the housing and our people empty German housing at that 
particular time. 

Mr. Broyum.. Do we own the apartment ? 

Colonel Hrxson. After our Army or our agencies are through in 
Germany the apartments are supposed to return to German owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Broyuiy. Is there any time limit on that at all? 

Colonel Hixson. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Colonel, to get back to this transportation you 
discussed a few moments ago, you said transportation is provided 
free, did you not ? 

Colonel Hixson. In the towns it is. In other words, from the 
apartment area to the PX or commissary. 

The Cuatrman. Military? 

Colonel Hrxson. Yes, sir; and to our people employed by the Army. 

The Cuatrman. Civilians, too? 

Colonel Hrxson. Yes, sir: and their dependents. 

Mr. Broyuitz. In other words, it is not necessary for them to have 
their own transportation here ? 

Colonel Hixson. It isn’t absolutely essential, sir, but it is a great 
help, because tr ansportation, generally ceiinas? is provided on an 
hourly schedule. To take the situation of a person shopping in the 
commissary, he would have to catch the transportation at a stop. 

Mr. Broyutii. Colonel, to make sure that you don’t convey the 
wrong impression in the record, did you attend the hearings in 
London or Paris? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir; London. 

Mr. Broyuirtyi. Both places? 

Colonel Hixson. I was present in England, but I was not present 
im Paris. 

Mr. Broyuit.. You were present in London ¢ 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyuuu. If you recall, Colonel Evans emphasized the prob- 
lem of private transportation quite a bit. 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyuity. The problem here is not as acute? 
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Colonel Hixson. No, sir; it is not as acute here as it is in England 
or France. It cannot be termed as acute, because transportation is : 
provided to a greater extent, plus the fact that in England, for 
example, you have people on the economy in scattered areas. Our ; 
people here tend to be concentrated in a housing area so that the ; 
transportation can cover that particular area to the places that our : 
people have to go, such as the post exchange, the commissary, and 
that sort of thing. 

{ 


Mr. Broyumx. You don’t have the housing problem here that they 
have there? 


Colonel Hixson. No, sir. 
Mr. Broymi, And it is not so scattered out? 
Colonel Hixson. No, sir; in England and in France it is up to : 


the individual concerned, generally ‘speaking, to take care of his own 
housing requirements. In other words, he has to go on the economy 
and hunt a house. Generally speaking, in France and England there ; 
is not a concentrated area of construction in a particular town as we : 
have it here. 

The Cuarrman. The testimony given in both France and England 
was that there were both military personnel and civilian personnel, in 
many cases, that had to drive as nmuch as 30 or 40 miles each way. 

Colonel Hixson. To the commissary or post exchange ? 

The Cuarrman. Their places of employment. 

Colonel Hixson. That is true, sir. 

The Cuairman. Or wherever they were assigned. 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir; that is true. We find that frequently in 
France. It would be an exceptional case in Germany if there were as 
stringent a requirement to report to a job as exists in France or in 
England. The situation is not as acute. 

The CHarrman. Very well. You may proceed. 

Colonel Hixson. Overall, Germany is an easier area for practically 
all elements of operations, comfort, and so on, than either France or 
England or the other areas. In Germany, however, there are no al- 
lowances or differentials paid, as we encounter in France and in Eng- 
land. In other words, housing is provided and, except in unusual 
circumstances, housing allowances are not paid. Our problem of secur- i 
ing people from the States to take employment in Germany is not as 
acute as it is to secure people for France. 

Of our overall recruitment total, about 65 percent are recruited here 
on the Continent from tourists, from students, from the wives or 
children of Army or civilian personnel assigned over here. Our se- 
rious recruitment problem is in the area of technically trained or tech- 
nically skilled people, such people as are required for Ordnance or 
Quartermaster, particularly engineers. Our problem in securing peo- 
ple here c losely parallels the problem of industry in securing people 
in the States. It is in the area of the technically trained and tech- 
nically skilled people. 

If you will turn to tab E-1, our turnover rate is shown. It is high, 
perhaps, and you will see also that it has a high degree of seasonal 
change and variation. There is a great upsurge in separations in 4 
June annually, That great upsurge in separations in June is brought ; 
about through the impact of our appropriations and budget, which ‘ 


requires a curtailment of strength and the consequent separation of 
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Mr. Broyuttt. Colonel, if I may, I would like to interrupt at = 
point so that I am sure I understand this chart. For example, 1 
June of 1953 you show a turnover of 108 employees per 1,000. 

Colonel Hrxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyui. Of course, that is not the average month, I see. The 
average is about 78 per month. 

Colonel Hrxson. ro. sir; that is true. 

Mr. Broyni1. That would mean you have a turnover per year of 
about whé A turnover of about 80 percent ? 

Colonel Hixson. Commandwide we have a turnover of approxi 
mately 60 percent per 2-year employment agreement. In certain areas, 
as for example the coms ‘rg area, we have approximately 50 per- 
cent turnover per year. This turnover is due to the high requirement 
for clerical skills in which dependents are used in the lower grades for 
Headquarters USAREUR. 

Mr. Broyui1. Do you find that awkward, or expensive, or ineffi- 
cient ? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir; it is, it is costly to us. It requires train 
ing. Our turnover is emphasized through the turnover of teachers and 
secretaries. The teachers’ problem will be covered shortly by the rep- 
resentative of the dependents schools organization, so I won't take the 
time to go into that. 

We have the problem of secretaries. There is a great require- 
ment for secretaries here, just the same as exists in the States. We 
have tried to analyze the reasons for the tun ee It brings out 
the points or some of the same suggestions that I will end this dis- 
cussion with when I reach our problem or comments on how we can 
improve the situation. There isn’t the job security here, because 
there is no status. In the area of secretaries too, you tend to find 
that the majority of them are young. They come over here with the 
attitude of “here is an opportunity to see the world,” and they are 
interested in staying only until the completion of their transportation 
contract. There isn’t the career interest. Also, currently, we have 
the problem of the easy job opportunities in the States for secretaries, 
so there isn’t anything from the job standpoint to hold them here. We 
cannot offer them job security through competitive status. We can- 
not compete, in some areas, with the salaries paid by private industry 
for secretaries. And after they have completed their transporta 
tion contract—they stay over here for a period of 2 years—the ma- 
jority of them have taken that particular op portunity to tour and 
have seen the country to the extent that they are interested, and then 
they are just interested in returning home. 

Mr. Broynmu. Colonel, you said 65 percent of the people were 
employed here. 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyuiti. People who were already here. 

Colonel Hixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broynttn. Now, if you employ them under contract, you pay 
their transportation home at the end of a certain period of time? 

Colonel Hixson. At the end of the same period. The 65 percent 


recruited here also have to complete the 2-year transportation con- 
tract. 
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Mr. Broyniti. Do you believe you have some of these people seek- 
ing employment here just to get tr ansportation back to the States? 

Colonel Hixson. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Broymity. Of course, they would have to work for 2 years. 

Colonel Hixson. The majority of them come over as tourists, we 
will say. They see some of the country and then they are interested 
in spending a longer period of time here. 

I might possibly emphasize this, too. In the case of secretaries, 
as I said before, the majority of them aren’t particularly old and 
haven’t any particular career plans, and prior to entering into some- 
thing for a career they think : “Here is an opportunity to tre ravel around 
prior to becoming established.” 

The Cratrman. Well, Colonel, the impression I get up to this 
point from other hearings is this: As far as secretaries are concerned, 
and clerks, they are paid as well as if not better than in private indus- 
try, but considerably lower than some areas in the States, and particu- 
larly lower than a person cl: ussified under civil service back in the 
States. Now that is about the impression that I got. Whether your 
situation here in Germany is different or not, I don’t know. 

Colonel Hixson. What was that, sir?’ The grades for secretaries 
aren't as high as the grades which we grant in the States to civil- 
service employees? Is that it, sir? 

The Caarmman, That is right. 

Colonel Hixson. I cannot concur in that particular situation as 
to Germany, sir. If our classifiers comply with the stateside stand- 
ards published by the Department of the Army and by Civil Service, 
there should not be any discrepancy in the grading between state- 
side people and the people over here, because our standards are exactly 
the same. Our grades are determined on the basis of the standards 
which come to us from the Department of the Army and the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The CuHarrman. Do you find that of that group of personnel, too, 
there have been people who have been employed by the Government. 
at home and who come over here for a tour of duty or a contractual 
period and then want to return so as to protect their civil-service 
status? 

Colonel Hrxson. I think that is possibly true in some cases, sir. 
In Germany—and the same thing is true in France also—if an em- 
ployee had status, permanent status, in the States, he continues to hold 
that permanent status here, even if he is in an excepted job, for the 
duration of his employment here; and upon his return he is protected. 
In the whole Army command we have approximately 762 people who 
have competitive status and who could return home and be placed in 
a position in which employment could be secured. However, that 762 
is under 12 percent of our overall total. 

The Cratrrman. I intended to make a note of that overall number 
you gave in the first instance. Will you give me that again, please? 

Colonel Hrxson. Who have status, sir? 

The CHatrman. No; the people in Government employment of 
civilian status. 

_ Colonel Hixson. Right, sir. Our strength currently of United 
States civilians is 5,900. 

Mr. Broyuii1. That is the entire country, Germany ? 

Colonel Htxson. Germany and France, sir. 
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Mr. Broruiy. And France / 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broruut. Is that just for the Army ¢ 

Colonel Hixson. Army only, sir. 

The Cuamman. And of that number, 5,900, how many are Amer- 
icans; do you know ¢ 

Colonel Hixson. How many are what, sir? 

The Cuatrman. Are they all Americans { 

Colonel Hrxson. They are all Americans; yes, sir. 

Also employed by the Army are approximately 120 of what we call 
continental wage-scale people. I think you have had that particular 
term expl: ained to you at the previous conferences or hearings. How- 
ever, to repeat, the continental scale consists of people from —— 
NATO countries employed in our operations, English, French, Dute 
and Belgian. 

Mr. Broyuin. What was that again, please ! 

Colonel Hixson. Over and above that 5,900 are approximately 120 
continental wage-scale employees. 

Mr. Broynitn. Only 120? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir; that is approximately it. Only about 
120. 

Mr. Broyniiu. Your ratio is entirely different from the ratio, then, 
of civilian and NATO employees in other sections? 

Colonel Hixson. Sir, I want to emphasize that it isn’t the Germans. 
[ will come to the Germans shortly. 

fr. Broynitn. I see. I had that confused with the other matter. 

Colonel Hixson. It is the people from the Continent, other than 
the Germans. 

Mr. Broyiiu.. I see. 

Colonel Hixson. Our suggestions to improve the status of Depart- 
ment of the Army civilians employed over here closely parallel the 
suggestions you have heard previously. Of the utmost importance 
is the extension of competitive status. From our command standpoint 
it is urgent in several respects to improve the quality of personnel 
recruited and retained in overseas assignments. It is our contention 
that the highest type people only should come overseas in an assign- 
ment, since the overseas employees stand out to the people in the coun- 
try in which their job is located as representatives of our country. We 

cannot afford mistakes in that respect. Extension of status is highly 
important if we are to hold over here the type of people we are inter- 
ested in retaining. We cannot now offer the individuals the job secu- 
rity that the individuals are entitled to have. Current ly an employee 
who has service for a period of 10 years with the Army over here could 
return to the States without any chance at all of having any particu- 
lar credit for his tour over here towards securing another job. Other 
than the experience which he can show on his application, he has abso- 
lutely nothing to show for his service for this period. The extension 
of status is important also from the standpoint that, in our opinion, it 
is the initial step toward the establishment of a career program. 

The Crairman. Does he get the benefit of the 10 years that he has 
served here in the absence of the competitive status? Is that 10 
vears added to his service for retirement ? 

Colonel Hixson. For qualification for a job, and so on ? 

The CHarrman. For retirement purposes. 
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Colonel Hixson. For retirement purposes, it is, and it would also 
help him under the qualification standards X-118 published by the 
Civil Service Commission. It would help him, in qualifying for a 
job, as qualifying experience. 

The CuarrmMan. He would still have to look for another job, would 
he not? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir; he would have to take the examination, 
either assembled or unassembled, sir. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. Let me interrupt at this point, Colonel. There is 
one thing that concerns me a great deal about extension of status 
over here, which I feel should be granted. But the problem of ad- 
ministering it would be similar to what we have in the States at this 
time. I find, in several instances, people with status have lost their 
jobs due to, let us say, reduction in force or perhaps change of policy 
within an agency, or let us say that a person with maybe : 30 years of 
service is losing his job in one agency, and, at the same time, an agency 
down the street is hiring new people right off the street. There is a 
lack of coordination between the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Now, if we could extend this civil-service status to employees 
overseas, do you think that within the Defense Department itself 
you would have the liaison back in Washington where, if a person took 
a tour of duty over here, it expired, and he would like to go back to 
the States, you could find a position for him in the Defense Depart- 
ment, or just let him use his status to find a job? 

Colonel Hixson. If I may, I would like to expound on that particu- 
lar point, sir. 

Mr. Broruim.. I think that is very important, because it has been 
abused in the States within agencies there. 

The Cramman. You are probably familiar with the latest pub- 
lished report that there is consideration being given to the issuance 
of an Executive order to take care of that situation. 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You may proceed. 

Colonel Hixson. The extension of status, from our standpoint, is 
important because of these items I have pointed out, but it is also of 
greater importance because it is the initial step toward the establish- 
ment of a career program, and I think a career program, as you 
have pointed out, is of the greatest importance to overseas employees. 
It is impossible, however, to come up with a career program if the 
people concerned overseas haven't the status so that there could be an 
interchange of jobs between people in the Department of the Army in 
the States with people employed by the Department of the Army over- 
seas. I would say that it should not be restricted to a single agency 
only. In other words, it should not just be Department of. Army ex- 
change, but it should be other departments also who enter into it. 

Mr. Broywiny. I quite agree with that, and it should be done within 
agencies in the States now, which is not being done, and it creates a 
serious problem there when there is an overall reduction in force. 

Colonel Hixson. From our standpoint, I think—take, for example, 
our agencies represented here. I think it would help our Army peo- 
ple if it were possible to have some experience in the Air Force. I 
think it would help the Air Force aaa if it were possible for them 

to have some experience in the Army, because it would show them, per- 
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haps, two types of operations and it would contribute to the overall 
training and experience of the person. If we keep it to a particular 
department, we tend to become inbred, as it were, and there is a re- 
quirement for a broadening of experience through’ all the channels of 
Government. Insofar as I can picture it, it is not an easy problem to 
solve. However, as I see the picture, if our program is to fae ome the 
type of program that can be pointed to with pride, shall we say, we are 
going to have to take steps in that direction. 

There is something else that I think is of the greatest importance. 
Perhaps it may seem | trival, but, as has been pointed out in my earlier 
discussion, it is important that we have a careful check on the adapt- 
ability of the people coming overseas to insure that we have the right 
type of people. I am sure you two gentlemen appreciate that it is 
not easy to clear ourselves of an employ ee who is not a credit to us. 
It is an extremely arduous undertaking, in some cases. It would 
help our operations immeasurably if the check on the individual, 
prior to coming overseas, were so complete as to practically prec lude 
the wrong type of person coming over. I am asking for something 
which is not e: sy, I appreciate that, but it is something which I 
think justifies greater consideration. 

The Cuarman. What procedure do you have now to fire such a 
person ? 

Colonel Hixson. Only the same sort of standards that are preva- 
lent in the States, sir, through showing cause, with all the appeal 
channels, and so on, for each ‘individual. It is just exactly the same 
sort of procedure as though the individual had employment in the 
States. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if we might have gotten a false impres- 
sion in one of our other conferences. I asked that same question and 
it was made to appear that it was a rather simple procedure. We 
asked what happened if there was someone employed who was un- 
desirable, and the answer we got there was: “Well, we just let him go. 
If we have to bypass some of the regulations, well, we just get rid “of 
the job.” Now, that sounds simple, but I don’t think it is quite that 
easy. 

Colonel Hixson. In the Army, sir—and I emphasize this—it is not 
done. It is a way out, but our attitude is that the RIF separation is 
purely and simply and truly a RIF separation, and it has to be car- 
ried out in accordance with the standards as established by the 
Department of the Army and by the Civil Service Commission. If 
there is a separation for cause, it has to be shown as a separation for 
cause, and we have to have the adequate support, so that if that indi- 
vidual appeals his separation and if we cannot support it, the separa- 
tion is not upheld. And he can appeal to the Department of the 
Army and the Civil Service Commission, just exactly the same sort 
of situation as we have on that type of separation in the States, and 
you appreciate, I am sure, that it 1s a very involved procedure. 

Mr. Broynitt. Colonel, you have probably observed that it is very 
difficult for this committee, in every instance, to separate the legisla- 
tive responsibilities and problems from the administrative problems 
and responsibilities. They concern us a great deal, and we discuss all 
the problems of civil service and personnel administration and try to 
find out where we can be of help legislativewise. Therefore, for any- 
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one who is testifying, I wish to state that you are not to concern your- 
selves with whether it is an administrative or a legislative problem, 
but let us have the problem so that we can try to do something about it. 

However, getting down to it more specifically, you mentioned one 
problem there, Colonel, that I believe is almost entirely an administr: 
tive problem, that is, so far as screening people for overseas service 
is concerned. Perhaps you could point ‘out. how we could be of help 
legislativewise in something like that, but we do know that a line 
has to be drawn eventu: ally, and certain things have got to be left up 
to administrative procedures. We know that we cannot legislate on 
human nature. We might try to, but I don’t think we would get very 
far. However, if you could point out ways where personnel or ad- 
ministrative procedure could be improved by legislation, or perhaps 
by recommendations from this committee, we would appreciate it. 

don’t expect you to do that in all instances, but on that one particu- 
lar point, screening people for overseas service, how can this com- 
mittee, by legislation or recommendation, be of help to you? 

Colonel Hixson. I agree with you, sir, I don’t think you can pass 
an act of Congress which is going to insure that. The only way in 
which I think it is possible to help us is if you keep that constantly 
in front of the people who are concerned w ith the selection of people. 
And also, as a side issue, I am sure that, if they are enacted, the 
enactment of some of these other items is going to improve the quality 
of people that will come over here. It is almost impossible for us to 
offer an individual—who is now in a somewhat secure job in the 
States, who is established, who has a home, who has a couple of 
children, who is the type of person our command would be interested 
in having come over here—it is far from easy to attract such a person 
to come over here and take a job in which his status is questionable. 
That is particularly true, I might point out, as to the established 
people who perhaps have some experience to offer to us. 

Mr. Broruu. I hope this won’t discourage you, or anyone else, 
from bringing up administrative problems. Even though there may 
not be, directly, anything we can do about it, we would like to have 
them anyway. 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

Several other items which were brought up in England and France 
concerned the shipment of cars expense free. Our command would 
heartily support such a proposal although, as I pointed out, the 
requirement isn’t as great here as it isin France and England. From 
our standpoint, our people are accustomed to having a car of their 
own and to ask them to come over here and to deprive themselves of 
such a privilege is perhaps asking too much. It is required for their 
recreation, their trips, and so forth. It is something that the indi- 
vidual should have entitlement to. 

There are two other items that are particularly applicable to our 
problem in France, the communications zone. Qne is the storage of 
household goods temporarily, and the other is payment for repairs 
and improvements on property. 

As has probably been pointed out to you previously, our problem in 
recruitment in communications zone is a serious one. People are not 
interested in taking positions in France, other than, perhaps, Paris. 

Cuamman. I don’t know that I can blame them too much. 
[ Laughter. ] 
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Colonel Hixson. The kind of quarters that the individuals can 
secure are, in almost all cases, decidedly substandard as compared with 
our standards. There are such problems as outside plumbing, inade- 
quate wiring, if any, and an individual coming into such quarters 
frequently has to spend a substantial sum to put the quarters into even 
acceptable standards, in accordance with the same sort of standards 
our people are entitled to expect. And I want to emphasize at this 
particular point, again, that we have decidedly passed the plush stage, 
but even at acceptable standards it costs them a substantial sum. Some 
cognizance should be taken of the cost of the individual concerned in 
having his quarters brought up to standard. 

[ emphasize that this particular problem is almost entirely the 
problem in France. In Germany it is not a problem. 

Storage also is applicable only to communications zone. The indi- 
vidual, the sponsor, coming over here ahead of his dependents, perhaps, 
is required to stay in a hotel until he can go out and secure quarters. 
Even in the case of the sponsor accompanied by his wife and children, 
they frequently have to occupy a hotel for several months prior to the 
time housing is secured. As a consequence, he has to have his house- 
hold goods stored somewhere in the United States before he can have 
them brought over. As I see the problem, he is entitled to have some 
cognizance taken of the added expense to which he is put because of a 
problem beyond his control. He cannot, in these cases, go out and 
iunmediately secure quarters. 

To continue, now, on our employment of German personnel, the 
policy of the Department of the Army and of our command is to 
employ German personnel within Germany in all positions in which 
security and the possibility of acquiring scarce skills permit. In 
Germany our experience is highly satisfactory. The German em- 
ployees are capable and are energetic. We have not had any serious 
problems in securing trained people accustomed to the same type of 
an economy as 1s prevalent i in the States. In other words, the industry, 
the training, the skills in Germany closely parallel what could be 
found in the States. 

Mr. Broyuityi. Do you find that more so than France or the United 
Kingdom ? 

Colonel Hixson. Emphatically so, sir. People in France are a 
varied type of personnel, not too many with specific skills. People 
in Germany are skilled in industry, mechanics, and so on. 

The Cuarrman. Are they subjected to loyalty checks, too ? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

If you turn to tab D-2 you will see the trends of employment in 
German personnel. 

Mr. Broyuiut. What tab is that? 

Colonel Hixson. Two-D. 

Mr. Broyui. Is that the same as D-2? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir, I beg your pardon. 

You will see that our peak employment was, in January of 1947, 
approximately 305,000. Our low is as of now, 70,361. 

Mr. Broyui. Is that August of 1955, Colonel ? 

Colonel Hixson. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Broyu. Is that continuing to drop? 

Colonel Hixson. As of the present time it should be constant with 
that August total. It has not dropped appreciably. 
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Mr. Brorumu. The draft you have here shows a continuous drop. 
Colonel Hixson. Right, sir, but between August and October it 
would perhaps be a couple of hundred ; it would not be a material drop. 

Mr. Sentaeas You don’t expect that drop to continue? 

Colonel Hixson. I expect it to continue, sir. 

Mr. Broyuityi. You do expect it to continue? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. However, the drop from August 1955 
on I don’t believe will be as sharp or as pronounced as in the past. 

The CHarrman. Now, Colina, comparing that chart of German 
nationals with American nationals, as on chart D-1, the graph seems 
to have taken the same downward trend from January 1947 to Decem- 
ber 1949, and then continues on a fairly steady level as far as nationals 
or Americans are concerned. 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The same pattern follows with German nationals, 
and then there is a downward break. 

Colonel Hrxson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. To June of 1953, and it has been more or less steady 
since that time. Now, do the lines of employment of both groups run 
pretty much on the same level and percentagewise 

Colonel Hixson. On our people’s employment you will observe the 
increase beginning in June of 1954. That is accounted for pretty 
generally by the employment of an increased number of teachers and 
by the employment of the people required to screen individuals on 
this present program of individuals applying for entry into the States. 
Tt has required a substantial number of people in that particular area. 
It was impossible for us to put Germans in those positions; they had 
to be our people on this screening. 

Insofar as the German employment is concerned, I think you would 
probably have had a similar trend except that in February of 1955, or 
actually, starting out in January of 1955, plans for German sover- 
eignty were made and our command planned, at that particular time, 
to counter the drop in support which had been accruing to us from 
occupation costs, from which Germans are paid. After sovereignty 
there was a sharp decline in the payments of occupation costs, and it 
was required, at that particular time, that a substantial separation of 
German employees take place. As I pointed out to you previously, 
sir, I expect that trend to continue, because there will be a sharp drop 
also as of May next year, which will require substantial separation of 
German personnel, simply because there is not the cash to pay them. 

The Cuarran, All right, proceed. 

Colonel Hixon. Until the 28th of January past, German personnel 
were all employed under a great quantity of tariffs, agreements, and 
terms of employment, depending upon the area in which the in- 
dividual had employment. On the 28th of January 1955, this tariff 
agreement, a copy of which is on the table in front of you, was signed 
and accepted. It depends upon the SOF, the status of forces agree- 
ment, commonly called the contractuals. It provides a standard for 
all allied zones within Germany, covering terms of employment and 
wage scales. Our command regards the completion of this tariff as an 
important accomplishment. It is the culmination of 3 years of active 
negotiation in several areas. It required, first of all, agreement among 
the allies. It required, secondly, the agreement of the Germans 
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and the trade unions. Third, it required agreement between the allies 
and the Germans. Then it was possible of accomplishment, when all 
of the agreements required by all of the interested parties were 
achieved. It is, in our opinion, an important accomplishment. 

The tariff takes into consideration the general application of Ger- 
man law and customs to the employes of our services. It has incor- 
porated these customs and laws into the terms of employment and 
into the standards of payment for the German employees. It also 
provides that, through State Department auspices, there is to be estab- 
lished a commission, commonly called the Mixed Commission, con- 
sisting of equal representation of the allies and the Germans, three 
representatives from the Germans and a representative from our side, 
the English and the French. Presentation is made to the Commis- 
sion if an exception to an existing German law is requested because 
it is not compatible with the objective or with the attitude of our 
services, 

The areas of specific interest in the tariff are, of course, the pay 
scales. The German pay scales approximate one-third of the Depart- 
ment of the Army pay scales. 

(A copy of the tariff agreement is in the official files of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Broyui.y. That is the base pay only ? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

Germans are assigned to practically all types of jobs, provided, of 
course, the jobs aren’t classified or haven’t any security connotation. 
The principle of equal pay for equal work is recognized. It is pos- 
sible, however, in accordance with the tariff agreement, to impose a 
10-percent allowance—actually, it is to impose 10 percent less pay in 
assembly line operations to cover the employment of girls or women. 
In other words, the pay can be dropped 10 percent; that is possible. 
In our zone it has not been put into effect. 

Mr. Broyuti. In other words, you can do it, but you don’t ¢ 

Colonel Hixson. That is right, sir. In other words, it is equal pay 
for equal work. I am sure that Representative Harden will be inter- 
ested in that particular angle. 

The Cuamman. What is the minimum hiring age? 

Colonel Hixson. Eighteen, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Colonel Hrxson. The impact of the German employment upon our 
congressional appropriations is, at present, nil. The Germans, in the 
past, have been paid from occupation cost funds. Since the 6th of 
May they have been paid from German suport funds. After the 6th 
of May next year appropriations are going to be required to cover 
at least part of the German payroll, 

You asked a question on security, sir, as to the security clearance 
of our German personnel. It is a postemployment clearance, as of 
the time of hire or application. The individual completes his appli- 

cation blank, which contains the same sort of information as is con- 
tained in an "application blank which a civil-service employee would 
fill out in the States. Prior to turning the application over to our 
66th CIC people, the application form is checked against all separa- 
tions for security or other causes which have taken place in Germany 
for the past several years. All of those separations are reported to 
all commands, and prior to his being considered for a job the in- 
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dividual’s application is checked against that separation file. After 
the check against the pieierec separations, his application is turned 
over to the 66th CIC, Counter Intelligence Corps, who provide what 
we call a central agency check to determine if there is anything which 
would preclude the employment of this particular German. He is not 
checked to the same degree as the FBI would check an applicant for 
employment in our country. He is checked against reports that the 
66th CIC has. If he is cleared he is hired and considered as a cleared 
employee, only cleared from the standpoint of hire. He is not cleared, 
at that particular point, for access to classified information. If there 
is a requirement for access to classified information it cannot exceed 
“Confidential” and is the subject of a separate intensive check. Only 
in exceptional circumstances are there clearances for access to any 
classified information. 

Insofar as payment is concerned, the Germans are paid in marks 
through occupation cost offices. Our total payroll per month is about 
$7,500,000, or a total of about 90 million per annum. 

The CHarrman. That is in dollars? 

Colonel Hixson. Right, sir. 

The CHairman. I have looked at this tariff agreement only super- 
ficially. Am I correct in my interpretation of it that, for instance, 
a skilled worker in the building trades gets—is that $2 a day, or is that 
2 marks an hour? 

Colonel Hixson. It is probably 2 marks an hour, sir. 

The CHatrrman. I am reading from page 20 of the tariff agreement. 

Colonel Htrxson. That would be hourly pay, sir. 

The CHatrman. Two marks an hour? 

Colonel Hrxson. Yes, sir. 

You will observe, too, that the tariff takes cognizance of area rates. 
In some areas within Germany, as you will see, the pay is not exactly 
the same as it is in other areas. As an annex to the tariff we have a 
classification index, which consists of several hundred pages, which 
provides a job analysis and description of the same sort as we have 
in the States, so the job can be described and put in the proper, shall 
we say, series and rating. 

The Cramman. Just concentrating on this point here for the 
moment, I assume, under this personnel tariff, that individuals in 
civilian status, both nationals and Americans who are here voluntarily, 
would receive these rates. For example, is that the rate of pay that 
a carpenter would get if he came from the States? 

Colonel Hixson. No, sir; he would be paid on our scale, sir. The 
index here, sir, is only for German employees. 

The CHatrMan. Well, what would our people be getting in com- 
parison with these schedules here? 

Colonel Hixson. Sir, perhaps we could change the job description, 
because, generally speaking, all of our carpenters would be hired 
here in Germany, there would not be any requirement to bring a 
carpenter over here from the States. Shall we say “secretary” ? 

The Caatrman. All right. 

Colonel Hixson. Some of our secretaries are brought over from 
the States: all of them, if there is a requirement for security classifi- 
cation on the jobs or something peculiar which requires a stateside 
requisition. Others of our ty pists and secretaries are recruited here 
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in Germany. A secretary recruited in Germany would draw a pay of 
$1,200 per annum. A secretary recruited in the States would draw 
a pay exactly the same as a GS-3 or 4 employed in the States would 
draw. In other words, $3,600 or $4,500, around ” at scale. 

The Cratrman. The comparison would then be about what? 

Colonel Hixson. One to three, sir. 

The CHatRMan. One to three? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

Are there any other questions, sir? 

The Cuamman. Not at the moment. 

Does that complete your testimony, Colonel ? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir. 

The civilian personnel officer of the Northern Area Command will 
speak as a representative of the typical area command in Germany, 
sir. 

The CHatrmMan. We want to thank you on behalf of the committee 
for a very excellent presentation. We have heard you before; it was 
just as nicely presented today as it was then, and we compliment you. 

Colonel Hixson. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamrman. We will now hear from—whom? Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir, Mr. Weber, who is the civilian personnel 
officer of the Northern Area Command. 

The Cuairman. All right, we will next hear from Mr. Frederick 
W. Weber. 

Mr. Broyutti. Mr. Weber, I don’t know if this is of any interest 
to your or not, but there has been some concern in the past about 
repetition on the part of some of the people testifying before this 
committee. We like repetition that helps get the point home, so no 
one need concern themselves about what may have been said before, 
because we would like to have it amplified as much as possible. 

Mr. Weser. Thank you,sir. I was prepared to exclude some vf my 
remarks, but I will continue as I had originally planned. 

CHAIRMAN. You may proceed, Mr. Weber. 

Mr. Weser. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, as Colonel Hixson has just stated, I am the civilian 
personnel officer for the Northern Area Command, where, at the 
moment, we happen to be located. The Northern Area Command 
covers a geographic area of approximately 13,000 square miles. It 
extends clear over into this area here [indicating on map]. It is 
divided into eight subareas for purposes of administration, each with 
a subarea commander. The area commander is Maj. Gen. R. W. 
Stephens, who is located here in Frankfurt. 

The city of Frankfurt and the Frankfurt subarea, in which we are 
located, is in the southwestern portion of the command, and it is in 
the heavy industrial section of Western Germany. 

The command itself is organized into the usual general staff and 
the special, technical, and administrative services. The civilian per- 
sonnel officer is the only civilian division chief reporting to the com- 
manding general. The G—1 exercises the usual staff supervision over 
the civilian personnel program, as well as the military personnel 
program. 

My division, the Civilian Personnel Division, is divided, for op- 
erating purposes, into 3 operating branch offices located in the 3 
heaviest concentrations of employ ment. They are: Frankfurt, Gies 
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sen, and Wurzburg. These 3 branch offices serve the 8 subareas. The 
chiefs of the civilian branch offices do not report to the subarea com- 
mands, but rather directly tome. It is a geographic and employment 
breakdown rather than a command organizational breakdown. 

The total civilian employment as of the end of August in this com- 
mand was 25,202 Germans, 831 United States citizens, and 16 Allied 
neutrals. I believe Colonel Hixson mentioned, roughly, 120 con- 
tinental wage-scale personnel. There are 16 in this command. 

To administer this large force there are employed in my division, 
the Civilian Personnel Division, 190 Germans and 19 United States 
citizens. 

Of the 831 United States citizens 291 are teachers leaving 540 United 
States citizens serving largely in supervisory or other key positions. 
Tn this command there are very few United States citizens employed 
as secretarial personnel. These positions are filled to a very great 
extent by Germans. Where United States citizens are employed in 
these clerical positions it is because the position itself requires a 
security clearance which we are not able of course to give to the Ger- 
man citizen or in a very few instances where a skill Is not available 
locally which would not be generally true in the clerical and secretarial 
fields. Again excluding the 291 teachers—and I am doing that because 
I believe it is apparent ‘that these teachers are here to serve our chil- 
dren the United States children—you will note that only 2 percent of 
the gross civilian staff are United States citizens, the remainder, of 
course, being Germans. 

The Department of the Army policy, as expressed earlier, has been 
to fill every possible skill with a German, with a local national, and in 
our particular command we believe we have gone very close to the 
limit of the application of the policy. 

Of the 831 United States citizens currently employed in this com- 
mand, 220 have their dependents in the command, or, again, 26 percent, 
in comparison with the USAREUR figure. Only 78 of those 831, 
or, in other words, 9.4 percent, have civil-service status. 

Mr. Broyuity. What was that again ? 

Mr. Weser. Nine point four percent. 

Mr. Broruim.. Of the 831? 

Mr. Weser. Yes, sir, of the 831, or 78. 

The total German payroll for the month of August—which is repre- 
sentative, I suppose, as we expect—on what we commonly refer to as 
appropriated funds, was deutschemarks 9,974,165.75; and nonappro- 
priated funds, whic hI will explain in just a moment, was 1,675,157.50; 
totaling 11,651,323.15 deutschemarks for the month ‘of August, which 
will figure out, roughly, to $2,775,000. 

The Cuamman. Mr. W eber, on the 831 civilians in this Northern 
Area Command, does that include all the 8 sections that make up this 
command ? 

Mr. Weser. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. You are talking of the overall picture? 

Mr. Weser. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, of the 831, you said 230, I think, are American 
schoolteachers. 

Mr. Weser. No, sir; 291. 

The Cuarrman. All right, 291 are American schoolteachers ? 

Mr. Weser. That is right. 
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The Cuamman. And of the remainder, 9 percent of those have civil- 
service status ? 

Mr. Weser. Nine point four percent of the total, including school- 
teachers, have civil-service status, or a total of 78, including school- 
teachers. 

The Cuarrman. But the schoolteachers don’t have it. 

Mr. Weser. That is right. 

The CHarMan. So if you exclude the schoolteachers, because they 
have no civil-service status, your percentage would increase. 

Mr. Weser. That is correct; it would go up to about 15 percent. 
That is correct. 

The deutschemark total payroll for the month of August would 
average, for the so-called support or appropriated funds, approxi- 
mately 500 marks a month per employ ee, and for the nonappropriated 
fund employees, approximately 335 deutschemarks per month, or an 
average of 466 per each German employee. 

About 5,000 of the 25,200 German employees of this command are, 
as I mentioned before, on so-called nonappropriated funds. A large 
majority of those employees are employed by troop units as mess per- 
sonnel. That accounts somewhat for their lower average pay rate. 
They are paid by contributions of the soldiers themselves. However, 
insofar as the application of employment procedures and German law 
are concerned, they are treated exactly the same as the deutschemark 
support employees are treated. The current German pay system pro- 
vides for 13 separate types of scales, as has already been pointed out 
to you, making it difficult to determine the exact cost percentage of 
comparison, but it is roughly estimated to be approximately one-third. 

Incidentally, it might be interesting, in terms of dollars, to note 
that the average pay of the German in this command, being 466 marks, 
is roughly $110 a month. That gives the cost comparison. 

Mr. Brorumu. That is competitive with industry here? 

Mr. Weser. These scales all compare with German industry. That 
is the basis upon which the tariff was negotiated between the unions 
and the German Finance Minister. 

The CuatrMan. The average is what, you say ? 

Mr. Weser. $110 a month, or 466 marks; both approximations, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And your testimony agrees with that of Colonel 
Hixson, that a German national doing the same work that an Ameri- 
can is doing—I mean, like a schoolteacher—does the same work for 
about a third of what it would cost for an American ? 

Mr. Weser. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Besides the other fringe costs that might be at- 
tached to the importation of an American ? 

Mr. Weser. That is right, sir. 

Since February 1 of this year, officially, employment and working 
conditions for German employees have been carried out in acc ordance 
with the tariff agreement. And it might be just as well to mention at 
this point that this should actu: illy be interpreted to mean working 
and pay conditions. When you have an opportunity to look the tar iff 
agreement over carefully, you will see that it is rather a complete 
personnel program as we envision such a program, and not just a pay 
scale. The Army is officially the utilizer of German employees under 
this agreement, and not the direct employer. 
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The Cratrman. The German employees, of which you have 25,200, 
are covered by these tariff agreements, and they also belong to labor 
unions ¢ 

Mr. Weser. They may; they are free to. A rather small percentage 
actually does. 

The CHatrrman. Have you had any difficulty along those lines, such 
as strikes against our departments / 

Mr. Weser. No, sir; we have not. We have a very unique arrange- 
ment here that is provided for in German law and in the tariff, which 
is known as a works-council system, whereby the employees elect. repre- 
sentatives which negotiate written agreements with management, 
which then become, of course, mutually binding upon the employees 
and management. These works councils are legally established in the 
tariff agreement in terms of the tariff agreement and are a device 
which we would not think of as being very prevalent in the United 
States, certainly on an official, signed-agreement basis. They may or 
may not be members of the union; that is, members of the works coun- 
cil. They are employees who are elected by the employee group. The 
influence of a union might vary definitely from area to area, as it does 
in this command. 

Mr. Broynitn. Do they have the right to strike under the agree- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Weser. In Germany, Government employees have the right to 
strike, but in actual practice I am told—I haven't been here long 
enough to actually speak from experience—it is a right that is not 
exercised, but they have the legal right to strike. 

The CHarrMaAn. But you haven't been affected by any work stop- 
page through strikes or otherwise ? 

Mr. Weser. We have not in this command. We have had close 
shaves whereby the employee representatives have come to us with 
threats of work stoppage, but we have not had a strike, as such, and 
we have been able to settle every problem before an actual work 
stoppage occurred. 

Mr. Brornit. The employee representatives are employees also / 

Mr. Weper. Yes, sir; they are. They are elected representatives, 
under the works-council system, of the employees. 

The Caarrman. And do you have such a thing as a negotiated con- 
tract with a union ?¢ 

Mr. Weser. All the negotiation is at a much higher level than this. 
The actual negotiation of the contract, which you see in the form of the 
tariff agreement, was between the labor unions and the German Fi- 
nance Minister and, as explained by Colonel Hixson, agreed to by the 
powers and by the forces. The nearest approach that we have to a 
contract in the command, at command level. is the works-council agree- 
ment, which is signed by the elected representatives of the employees 
and the command concerned. 

The CHarrman. So when that agreement is entered into is there an 
exchange or are there negotiations carried on ? 

Mr. Weser. There are negotiations in terms of the actual provisos 
of the works-council agreement. However, it should be said that a 
pattern has been set forth by headquarters which, from my experience 
to date, is very closely followed. There are pretty st andard works- 
council agreements, which cover features which may be negotiated, 
features which are excluded from works-council ac tivities, the number 
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of hours which a works-council member may spend on works-council 
activities, and so on. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Weber. As mentioned earlier, German employees are paid 
through German cost offices, known as offices of occupation costs. The 
tariff agreement provides for pretty full application of German labor 
laws, the employees having the right of access to German labor courts 
if they feel that their rights have been abridged. In such instances 
the cost offices act as the defender of the Army position. 

In addition to these legal protections, the Army applies many of 
its standard personnel practices, such as eduction in force and 
grievance procedure, to German employees, or the German-employee 
program. 

I think it is interesting to mention here that, in general, German 
law gives greater emphasis to social aspects of employment than is 
the situation in the United States. For example, separation notice 
periods are longer, ranging up to as long as 5 months in some in- 
stances. Sick leave i is unusually generous by our standards, and each 
employee with 3 or more children receives 25 marks per month for 
each child, which, in this command, amounts to 40,/25 marks per 
month, representing 1,629 children of a third child or more. Those 
are just three examples of the rather heavy social emphasis given to 
employment in Germany, which the Army abides by in accordance 
with the agreement and German law. 

In this command monthly salaries of employees represent 36.6 per- 
cent of the total, roughly, 25,000; the remainder being paid on an 
hourly basis, or about a two-thirds, one-third ratio. 

In this command, of the German employees, approximately 30 
percent are women, and as we mentioned earlier, they receive the same 
pay for the same type of work. 

The tariff agreement provides that the Army will have the final deci- 
sion in case of separation for security reasons of German employees, 
the German national having no access, in that instance, to the labor 
court. In practically every other instance he may go to the labor 
court for redress if he desires. The current security procedures— 
this is somewhat repetitious—are very similar to those followed for 
United States citizens, that is, including a required affidavit as to mem- 
bership in certain organizations, the police check, and the counterin- 
telligence corps check. This is a post- -employment check. And, as 
mentioned earlier, a ver y small emits of technicians in this command 
are cleared for access to confidential information, and very rigid stand- 
ards are applied to those having access to confidential information. 

The tariff agreement prov ides for a 48-hour workweek, which is 
usually spread over a 51-day period. It might be interesting to note 
here that Army medical services are not available to German em- 
ployees. Instead, the regular German Government invalidity-insur- 
ance laws apply to them. An unusual feature—and this serves to 
emphasize the social aspects of employment here—is the fact that an 
expectant mother has complete protection from separation until after 
the end of the nursing period following the birth of the child. 

Just by way of a quick summary, the United States citizen per- 
sonnel, representing 540, plus 291 teachers, are found in key positions 
only where security requirements prevent the employment of German 
nationals, or where there are no German skills available for that kind 
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of service. In this command, as of the latest monthly report, approx- 
imately 12 percent of the United States work force, exclusive of teach- 
ers, are bachelor women, and 43 percent are bachelor men. Their 
average length of service overseas was 4.7 years, and their average 
grade was a little under a GS-9, which, of course, simply bears out the 
key nature of their positions in the command. 

It seems to us that it is extremely important that the highest type 
of United States citizen be recruited for these few key positions be- 

cause of the person’s impact on the German work force and on the 
Gemnen community. 

Gentlemen, in terms of my brief remarks, that would complete what 
I intended to say, with the exception that, as requested by Headquar- 
ters USAREUR, Department of the Army, I believe, we invited sug- 
gestions from employees to submit to your committee. I have received 
several such suggestions and, if you desire, I will present them now. 

The Carman. We will be very happy to have them. 

There is one other question I should like to ask you, and this is with 
reference to our own employees. Are they covered by any workmen’s 
compensation or health plan ? 

Mr. Weser. Our own employees are covered by the same law that 
the employee in the United States is covered by, employee compen- 
sation. 

Mr. Broyuitit. Unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Weser. The identical laws that apply in the United States 
apply here. 

Mr. Broyum.. Life insurance, but not health insurance. 

Mr. Wener. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Have many of your personnel taken advantage of 
the increased benefits under this insurance program just passed into 
law last year ? 

Mr. Weser. I have not checked into it, but I believe it would be safe 
to say, if it is not 100 percent, that somewhere near 100 percent have 
accepted the benefits. 

The Cuarman. I want to thank you, too, Mr. Weber, for an excel- 
lent presentation. 

Now, if you have a prepared statement that you had anticipated 
reading, and if you want to include that in the record in toto, it is 
perfectly agreeable to have that done, supplemented by what you have 
testified. 

Mr. Weser. Thank you. I believe you stated you would like to hear 
the suggestions from the employees. 

The Carman. Yes; please let us have them. 

Mr. Weser. Unless you care to have me repeat them, I will leave 
out three of the suggestions, which were made by Colonel Hixson, 
or I might read them quickly : 

The need for competitive status in overseas positions, which has 
been emphasized time and time again by our employees. 

Storage of household goods in the United States. 

Mr. Broyumn. Will. you repeat that, please? I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Weser. Pardon me. The lack of any system for payment for 
storage of the employee’s household goods which he does not bring 
over here with him. 

Mr. Brorum. I see. 
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Mr. Weser. And the third item already mentioned is the trans- 
portation of automobiles to overseas areas. 

Those were repeated by employees who submitted suggestions at my 
request. In addition, there are two more: Frustration over bachelor 
housing. 

I have mentioned the rather high percentage of bachelors, both 
women and men, in thiscommand. Currently, both male and female 
bachelors are adequately housed, usually in apartments. In the near 
future, as soon as the building program is completed, such bachelors 
must move into newly constructed bachelor quarters, without cooking 
facilities, without private baths, and, as the letters have stated, with- 
out facilities for privately entertaining guests, public rooms, and 
so on. 

The Cuatrman. It looks like you will have to start a lonely hearts 
club. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Weser. That reminds me: General Stephens, in a recent dis- 
cussion I had with him on the question—he was thinking, of course, 
only of senior officer bachelors—said that it practically forces an 
officer to get married these days. | Laughter. | 

Another item that was not mentioned by Colonel Hixson, but on 
which I have received two suggestions from employees, might be 
characterized as more equitable hospitalization privileges. Although 
nominal, civilian employees and their dependents are charged a fee 
for hospitalization and other medical services in this command. I 
believe that is usually armywide. The feeling is prevalent that equal 
treatment should be ‘accorded civilian employees of the various gov- 
ernmental agencies, which is not now the case. 

Mr. Broyuiz. What are the provisions for dependents of civilian 
employees for hospitalization ? 

Mr. Weper. What are the figures? 

Mr. Broyni. No. What medical facilities are offered for de- 
pendents of civilian employees? 

Mr. Weser. The regular hospitalization and medical service that 
is offered is paid for by ‘the civilian employee. 

Mr. Broyuiu. But it is military service ¢ 

Mr. Wepser. That is right, military hospital and military clinics, 
but they pay for it, which is not across the board; that is not true 
across the board in all governmental agencies. 

Mr. Broyumn. Now, these people want the same treatment that 
service personnel or the dependents of service personnel get; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Weser. That is correct. One of my suggestions mentions a 
comparison with military personnel, which, in my personal opinion, 
does not happen to be too fair a comparison, since civilian employment 
and military service are not comparable in many ways. However, 
there is a discrepancy between agencies hiring civilians. 

Mr. Broyuiu. There are adequate medical facilities for the civilian 
employees ? 

Mr. Weser. Yes, sir. The only proviso you might add to that is in 
such cases as dental requirements. You wait an awfully long time, 
but they are available. 

Mr. Broyui. Well, I will not wait for that. [ Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. That is hardly any different in the States. 
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Mr. Broruitt. Mr. Weber, you said two people made a complaint 
or a suggestion about the medical facilities. Now, the others that you 
mentioned, were they numerous sources ¢ 

Mr. Weser. One of our sources is the employee council, the United 
States Citizen Employee Council, which, of course, represents all of 
the 800 employees. They were asked to compile the consensus of 
attitude among the employees, and therefore I have one letter from 
them, but it could be construed as representing quite a number of 
employees, I am certain. 

The Cuarmman. Does that conclude your testimony, Mr. Weber / 

Mr. Weser. Yes, sir; it does. 

Dr. Sifert, director of the Army dependents education organization, 
will speak next. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Weber. Before we 
hear from Dr. Sifert we will recess for 5 minutes. 

( Recess taken. ) 

( After recess. ) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will now be in order, and we will 
proceed to hear Dr. Earl R. Sifert, director, dependents education 
organization. 

Dr. Strert. Thank you, Representative Cretella and Representative 
Broyhill. 

In presenting the situation with the dependents education group I 
probably should give you something in the way of the structural 
organization of this group of schools. 

The dependents education group is set up by Army regulations, and 
it is composed of two suborganizations, the dependent school detach- 
ment, which is the military, and the dependents educational organi- 
zation, DEQ, as it is commonly known, which is the civilian. The 
main function of the dependents educational organization is that of 
civilian provision for an educational system for the American depend- 
ent children comparable to the better schools in the States. The main 
function of the dependent school detachment is that of furnishing 
the necessary logistics support for the operation of these schools. The 
dependents schoo] detachment is also the fiscal representative. They 
are the ones who handle the budget; they handle supplies; they handle 
the military phase of the entire operation. 

Up to last summer the 2 organizations worked very satisfactorily 
as 2 independent organizations under the direct command of General 
McAuliffe and General Newman, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. The 
arrangement seemed to work very well. As director of the dependents 
educational organization, most of my information obviously is in the 
field of education. However, recently I have also been given the 
directorship of the dependents education group, which entails super- 
visory work in connection with the dependents school detachment. 

Now, this entire group, these dependent schools, these are the Army 
schools of Europe. If you will turn to that small map you have 
there, you will find that it lists a high-school feeder plan, but in doing 
that it lists the various schools in France and in Germany. 

There are 110 schools. That number may change tomorrow morn- 
ing, because we are constantly having requests for activation of new 
schools and in some cases we find a deficiency of students, which 
necessitates the deactivation of other schools. 
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The Cuamman. Are the physical buildings, the physical struc- 
tures, something which existed before this organization came into 
being? Or are they new buildings ‘ 

Dr. Strerr. In the beginning the school buildings were usually 
those available in the popul: ition here in Germany and in France. It 
might have been an old church; it might have been a school building; 
it might have been a house; it might have been an apartment. How- 
ever . through a tremendous building program, at least 95 percent of 
the schools of Germ: ny are now housed in modern school buildings 
constructed by the Armed Forces. That percentage is much lower 
in France, but there is a splendid beginning in France, and some very 
excellent buildings have been constructed. 

Does that answer your question ? 

The Cratrman. Yes. 

Dr. Srrert. In these schools, of which there are 110, 14 are high 
schools and 96 are elementary schools. Of these 14 high schools, 
are in Germany and 3 are in France. The smallest high school we 
have is the Berlin situation, which necessitates a high school even 
though the enrollment is less than the minimum we desire. Other- 
wise, the high schools range in size from approximately 100 up to 
about 700. 

Our schools range in size from 1-room schools to very large, too 
large, elementary schools with enrollments as high as over 1,500 in 
a single school. To staff these schools we have, at present, about 
1,420 teachers. Besides the regular appropriated fund teachers we 
also have German teachers, in Germany, teaching the German lan- 
guage, and we have French teachers in France teaching the French 
language. 

The entire district, then, embodies everything we have here [indi- 
cating map], plus all of France, and represents a small State in which 
the preponderance of schools would be small-town schools. The high 
schools, with five, six, and seven hundred, would be typical in cities 
of ten, twelve, and fifteen thousand population. 

The Cuarrman. Does your directorate include France as well? 

Dr. Strert. Yes, sir. We have 25 schools in France altogether, 3 
of which are high schools. 

Now, these are the Army schools. In addition to the Army schools 
there are the Air Force schools, and I shall limit my comments, of 
course, to the Army schools. 

Mr. Brovniti. They are operated separately, Doctor? 

Dr. Sirerr. Yes. The Air Force has a separate program for its 
own schools. We do have a cooperative basis in which we exchange 
materials and exchange ideas and such as that, but our logistics pro- 
gram of support is entirely divorced from that of the Air Force. Our 
recruitment of teachers is all handled under the Overseas Affairs 
Division in Washington, and I will explain that in more detail when 
I come to these six items which are presenting diffic a ies to us. 

I would like to extend to you gentlemen, and, in fact, to anyone 
here, an invitation to visit any of these high se Sania or grade schools 
that you may care to visit. I think it would be time well spent. We 
have at present 30,000—29,700, to be more exact—boys and girls in 
the Army schools in France and Germany. 

The Cuamman. You say 29,000? 
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Dr. Sirerr. It is about 29,700. That figure will probably be dif- 
ferent tomorrow morning also. 

Mr. Brornict. Doctor, are you familiar with our itinerary? 

Dr. Sirert. No; I haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Broyut. In extending that invitation, I would like to check 
with you or someone to see if we can’t get that included on that 
itinerary. It seems to be quite full here “for the next 4 or 5 days. 
Perhaps it can be worked in on some of these tours. 

Dr. Strerr. I will be very glad to talk to you about that itinerary 
and indicate schools nearby. 

The Cuairman. Excuse me, Dr. Sifert, but our long lost colleagues 
are finally arriving. 

(Representatives Morrison, Tumulty, Moss, and Harden and 
Messrs. Walsh and Mode entered the committee hearing room, and 
Representative Morrison took the chair.) 

Mr. Crere.xa. I will now turn the conference over to our chairman, 
Mr. Morrison. 

The Cuairman. We are certainly sorry we were delayed en route, 
and instead of going back and repeating, Doctor, if you will just con- 
tinue, we will get the first part of your testimony out of the record. 

Dr. Surerr. Possibly I could give you, if I may, 1 or 2 summarizing 
statements. 

I am discussing the dependents schools organization, which is com- 
posed of 110 Army schools in France and Germany. These furnish 
education from the kindergarten through the high school for about 
29,700 pupils at present. Our peak enrollment is anticipated to be 

30,000 by February. 

The organization is composed of the dependents education group, 
with two subdivisions, dependents educational organization, which 
is the educational branch of it, and the dependents school detachment, 
which is operated by the Army and furnishes logistical support. 

In each of your hands is a map showing the location of the schools. 
There will be some errors on that map because even since it was 
gotten out there have been some activation of new schools and some 
deactivation of small, undersized schools, or schools in areas from 
which the troops have moved, or schools that have been transferred 
to the Air Force. 

I mentioned that the school system that we have here is comparable 
to a school system in a small State back home. Our schools are, for 
the most part, what would be termed small schools. There are no 
schools that could be classified as schools belonging to cities much 
larger than, perhaps, ten, twelve, or fifteen thousand people. 

We operat e under orders from the Department of the Army, and 
also under the provisions of the civil-service organizations. Civil- 
service regulations apply to teachers. We are trying a very difficult 

task, and have been since the inception of the dependents education 
group, to get an educational program in Europe for these 30,000 
youngsters which is comparable to the better schools of the States. 
We have statistical evidence, by way of surveys, which shows that 
the boys and girls of the USAREUR schools are doing as well or 
better than the av erage of stateside schools. Our teachers come from 
every State in the Union and the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska. We 
have a tremendous turnover of teachers. Most of these teachers come 
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from school systems where they are given a year’s leave of absence or 
2 years’ leave of absence to come over here to teach. Our recruitment 
is operated through the Overseas Affairs Branch, or the Overseas 
Affairs Division, 1 rather, in W ashington. We send three of our best 
qualified people back to the States to carry on interviews and select 
teachers. 

As I said, we have 1,420 teachers, some of whom are on nonappro- 
priated funds, and that includes,also, the kindergarten teachers. 

Now, we have some difficulties. The main thing which I should like 
to present today would be a discussion of the six difficulties we are 
having in trying to operate these schools. 

In each of your hands I have pl aced a memorandum for the record 
which we have written up. I wish to say 1 or 2 things about it, and 
then, if I may, just review that with you and answer whatever ques- 
tions you may care to interpolate as we go on. 

As I said, we operate directly under General McAuliffe. I am re- 
sponsible directly to him, through the Assistant Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Newman. I could not ask for greater cooperation in any matter 
than these gentlemen have given us. I have gone to them in person 
and by letter with request after request and they have always, without 
exception, come through with a very great help. They have inter- 
ceded in Washington on behalf of the schools, voluntarily, when they 
have been made aware of some of our problems. 

I would like to say also that in the following discussion of difficul- 
ties, the thought should be constantly in mind that it is the belief of 
the director of the dependents education group that these difficulties 
are those arising from the inclusion of teachers under the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 and the Whitten amendment of 1949 and are not laid 
at the feet of any civilian personnel individual. In fact, these civilian 
personnel people have cooperated in an excellent manner. I couldn’t 
ask for greater support or finer cooperation or better constructive 
thinking than has been given us by Lieutenant Colonel Hixson and 
his excellent staff. 

Now, if I may turn to six of the problems that face us, first is the 
matter of recruitment. With each of these problems I have tried to 
state what the governing situation is, then I have tried to give you a 
discussion, and then I have tried to give you a recommendation. If 
at any time you care to stop me and ask questions, I should be happy 
to discuss them. 

Recruitment: Instructional and administrative personnel employed 
in the USAREUR dependents schools and paid from appropriated 
funds are procured through regular civilian personnel channels in 
accordance with governing regulations of the Department of the Army 
and the Civil Service Commission. Such personnel have the minimum 
qualifications as established by the civilian personnel regulations. 

Discussion: The qualification standards established by this regula- 
tion are adequate to meet the requirements for selection and appoint- 
ment of professional personnel. Any additional civil-service qualifi- 

cations tend to hamper the selection and recruitment of teachers. In 
accordance with established regulations the director, dependents edu- 
cation group, is charged with the responsibility of procurement, 
ssinetia and assignment of all professional personnel employed in 
USAREUR dependents schools within the provisions of civilian per- 
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sonnel regulations. However, though teachers are on a noncompeti- 
tive basis, the Overseas Affairs Division, Department of the Army, 
tends to pose as the final authority in the selection of teachers by 
utilizing a system of open competition, which lists specific combina- 
tions and requirements in various subject areas. These open competi- 
tions utilize a numerical rating system by which averages of ratings 
are carried to thousandths, indicating—and these are actual cases; 
I can document every one of these+-indicating that teachers rating 
3.846 should be chosen over teachers rating 3.845, regardless of special 
suitability for a specific job. And we have many specific jobs; we 
have many specific types of teaching for which we must prepare 
teachers. These procedures tend to preclude the selection of teachers 
by Army recruiters on the basis of professional fitness for specific 
assignments. These requirements are in addition to those basic or 
minimum requirements required for actual appointment to appropri- 
ated fund civil-service positions. 

Mr. Tumutry. With the permission of the Chair, I would like to 
ask the doctor a question. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Tumulty, 

Mr. Tumutry. Doctor, I gather, from what you say, that you do not 
find that this open competition in connection with these specific com- 
binations and requirements tends to be helpful in your selection of 
teachers. Am I correct? 

Dr. Srrerr. It is helpful to the extent that we have a category of 
positions, but the category does not necessarily lend itself to a com- 
petitive basis. 

Mr. Tumutry. I see. 

Dr. Srrerr. We have qualifications for a fourth-grade teacher, we 
have qualifications for a kindergarten teacher, or the various teachers 
of the high school. 

Mr. Tumutry. Then you have two sets of things for finding them 
out. One is the use of the Classification Act, and the other is the 
procedure which the Army itself has set up. 

Dr. Strerr. We also have combinations of these things. 

Mr. Tumvutry. What would be combined ? 

Dr. Strert. We may need a teacher who can teach mathematics and 
who can teach physics in the high schools. We may need a teacher 
who, perhaps, knows something ‘about libr: ary work as well as some- 
thing of teaching English. In other words, you have all kinds of 
possible combinations. 

Mr. Tumutry. And these are combinations that result from the 
testing in the system of open competition, is that right? 

Dr. Strerr. They result from what? 

Mr. Tumuury. Well, you make these combinations 

Dr. Srrert. These combinations arise within the school system, the 
necessity for teachers. 

Mr. Tumvutry. How do you arrive at these combinations ? 

Dr. Strerr. We try to set up categories. We direct our recruiters, 
we say to them we want teachers of this classification, a certain num- 
ber of third-grade teachers, for example. That iseasy. But then we 
want a teacher who can teach industrial arts and mathematics, so we 
look for a teacher, in the recruiting procedure, who can handle that 
combination. 
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Mr. Tumutry. Well now, what about these ratings where you draw 
the fine line of 3.846 and 3.845? 

Dr. Sirert. We object to that, for this reason: In the choosing of 
a teacher, there are 2 or 3 factors that come in there besides mere 
numerical ratings. In the first place, those ratings are based upon 
references that are sent out from the office in Washington. 

Mr. Tumuury. When you use the word “references” what do you 
mean ¢ 

Dr. SIrert. They send a letter out to those names or those people 
whom these applicants have given as references. All right. Those 
are given a value. Then our recruiter’s ratings are given a value, 
and the »y are added together on a numerical basis. On the other hand, 
when we have our recruiters out in the field, perhaps we are looking for 
a good principal for a five-room school. We may have 5 or 6 people 
who qualify on paper, but when it comes to personalities, you can’t 
measure those things. 

Mr. Tumutty. Yes, that is quite different; that is quite true. 

Dr. Sirert. And that is the basis upon which we must choose many 
of our teachers. 

Does that make it clear ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes, it does, Doctor. Thank you. 

Dr. Surerr. Now, the recommendation is: 

(a) That the Director of the Dependents Education Group or his 
delegated authority be in fact the final authority in the selection and 
assignment of instructional and administrative personnel ; 

(6) That the minimum qualification standards established by SR 
390—-950-1, special regulations, be the only requirements required for 
appointment to civil-service positions; and 

c) That any additional qualifications required for specialized sub- 
ject fields be in accordance with the standards set by the Dependents 
Educational Organization, particularly as applied to the elementary 
schools, and/or the North Central Association of College and Second- 
ary Schools as applied to high-school standards. Some of these 
things are almost impossible to measure numerically. 

Mr. Toumvtry. In other words, your feeling is that the hiring of 
these teachers should be done more in comparison with the way it is 
done in the professional manner stateside ? 

Dr. Srrert. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’t see how you could possibly measure anybody 
down to the thousandth of an inch. 

Dr. Strerr. But if you average up those figures, that is what you 
get. © 

Mr. Tumutry. Who sets the criterion of the figures or the standards? 

Dr. Strerr. We had quite an argument about that between the civil- 
service people and ourselves last year. Originally they were giving 
a value to these references that was quite out of proportion. 

Mr. Tumutry. Have these people who set the standards had any 
experience teaching? 

Dr. Srrerr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Tumutry. I assume they haven’t. 

Dr. Strert. I imagine that is the case. 

Mr. Tumutry. Your people are experienced ? 

Dr. Srrert. They are the 3 best people we could pick out of our over 
1,400 people over here. 
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Mr. Tumuury. Yes; professional people. So what the present sys- 
tem does is allow andende for teacher selection to be fhatieehbae, 
to a certain extent, by people who are not qualified properly themselves. 

Dr. Sirerr. It is done on a numerical basis. 

Now, then, don’t mistake me. The Overseas Affairs Division does 
a splendid service for us. They gather together the paper qualifica- 
tions of these people throughout the year. We have a contact, through 
the Overseas Affairs Division, with approximately 16,000 various city 
superintendents, and we ask those people, “Will you nominate one 
of your best teachers to apply for a position teaching overseas?” and 
x good many superintendents are excellent in that respect and they 
do name some of their very best teachers, elementary-school super- 
visors, elementary-school principals, who are nominated to come over 
here and teach for a year or two, and most of our teachers here are 
on a year or two leave of absence from home. 

Mr. Tumutry. What happens to their local pension rights; do you 
know, Doctor? Do they get credit for teaching here? 

Dr. Sirerr. I am coming to that later, if I may delay that now. 

Mr. Tumutry. Certainly, go right ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Strerr. The second thing I would like to mention, the second 
problem, deals with the grade classification of teachers and promotions. 

Instructional and administrative personnel are appointed to appro- 
priated-fund positions in accordance with Department of the Army 
and civil-service regulations. Grades are classified as GS-(, 
teachers; GS-8, teacher- principal; and GS-9 through GS-11, prin- 
cipals. And then we have staff members, in some cases, of a higher 

rating. These grade determinations are made by the various civilian 
personnel officers on the basis of the special regulations and Civil 
Service Handbook 118, Qualification Standards Governing Noncom- 
petitive Actions and Agency Recruiting. All grades established are 
subject to departmental Tegulati ions to include the Whitten amendment. 

By way of discussion I will s say this: 

Many of the teachers recruited for straight classroom teaching are 
former administrators or supervisors. In other words, we have straight 
classroom teachers over here who have been elementary-school prin- 
cipals, who have been elementary-school supervisors, who have been 
nominated by their superintendents to come over here and teach so 
as to get a year’s experience and contact with teachers from every 
other State in the Union, and they have been willing to come over 
here as a straight classroom teacher in order to get the position. These 
teachers accept a GS-7 position in order to come to the USAREUR 
schools for added experience. Not uncommonly in Septembér, and 
at other times, resignations or activations of new ‘schools create vacan- 
cies at the GS-8 or GS-9 level. It is reasonable to want to shift some 
administratively experienced GS-7’s to these GS-9 positions, yet the 
Whitten amendment prevents such upgrading without a year in grade 
regardless of the qualifications of the teachers. And I can document 
that with existing cases right now. 

I have in mind, for example, a teacher who has 20 years of experience 
in the States. She had been an assistant principal in a good city 
system for at least 4 years. She was designated as one who should 
come over here for a year or two to teach with us and get some more 
experience. She came over here as a GS-7, a straight classroom 
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teacher. We assigned her to one of the large elementary schools, and 
we suddenly found, through resignations, that we did not have an 
assistant principal for that school. Here is a person on the faculty 
who is qualified through experience, who has her masters degree in the 
field of elementary education, who has the right personality, who has 
everything we want, we want her for the position of assistant principal, 
and yet we can’t change her rating from a GS-7. In fact—close your 
ears, Colonel Hixson—we are carrying her as a straight classroom 
teacher, but she is doing assistant principal work. That is one of the 
difficulties we have. 

This is the recommendation: That an exception to department and 
civil-service regulations be granted whereby promotions may be made 
without regard to time-in-grade requirements in exceptional cases. 

Mr. Broyruiiu. Dr. Sifert, are you familiar with the fact that the 
Whitten amendment was amended in the latter part of the last session 
of Congress last year ? 

Dr. Suvert. I understand it was. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. That permitted an additional 200,000 or 250,000 
permanent appointments and also lifted some of the various restric- 
tions on promotions. Now, I ask you again, are you familiar with that 
amendment ? 

Dr. Surert. I have tried to get some information, but so far as I 
know none of those things affect our promotion of teachers. Is that 
correct, Colonel Hixson ? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes; as far as I know. 

Dr. Srrert. That is my understanding. We are still operating un- 
der that requirement of having to have a year’s service in grade before 
a teacher may be promoted to the next grade. 

Mr. Broyrutiiu. I would like to say to you, as I have said before at 
one of these previous conferences, that we have found, in many in- 
stances—and we discovered this during testimony on the Whitten 
amendment or the proposed repeal to the amendment—the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission was not exercising its full authority within the frame- 
work of the whole Whitten amendment. I am wondering whether or 
not it is possible that perhaps an ee a by the Civil Service 
Commission is prohibiting you from what you want done right here. 

Dr. Strert. All I can say is that I took some 18 or 19 points last 
spring—last March—in person, to Mr. Willey, in Washington, and 
this was one of them. 

Mr. Broyuiti. When was that ? 

Dr. Sirert. Mr. Willey, Office Civilian Personnel, G-1, Department 
of the Army. 

Mr. Broyuiti. When? 

Dr. Strert. Last March. 

Mr. Broyuity. Has he given you an answer to that yet ? 

Dr. Surertr. Yes,sir. We have more secretarial help in the Overseas 
Affairs Division for recruiting our teachers. 

Don’t mistake me—he is a very fine person. However, my under- 
standing was that it was a matter that would call for congressional 
action and it was beyond his control. That was my understanding. 
[ can’t quote it verbatim. His attitude was very fine. 

Mr. Tumutry. Have you had any legal opinion with respect to the 
Whitten amendment? I mean, with respect to the application of the 
Whitten amendment to the promotion of teachers ? 
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Dr. Sirerr. Not as such, since I have come over here. 

Now, I have taken the matter up with General Newman and General 
McAuliffe, and General McAuliffe just recently sent a special letter 
to General Wells, Department of the Army, asking what progress was 
being made on some of these requests. 

Mr. Tumutry. With respect to this question, then, it is your posi- 

tion that the amendment meni be further amended or repealed, at 
least in your case, to permit—— 

Dr. Serr. To permit a few of these things to happen as they would 
happen in a normal stateside school system. In other words, in a 
normal stateside school system, if we suddenly find we have a vac ancy 
in an administrative field and we know we have a qualified teacher in 
the classroom who can fill that vacancy, we are going to promote that 
person from within. 

Mr. Tumutry. Doesn't this tend to hamper your efforts / 

Dr. Sirerr. Yes, and it hampers the teachers too. 

Mr. Tumutry. And it affects their morale too, doesn’t it ? 

Dr. Sirerr. That is certainly correct, sir. 

All right. Third, transfers of teachers. The Director of the De- 
pendents Education Group is responsible for the transfer of instruc- 
tional and administrative personnel in accordance with AE Manual 

710-1, which is the USAREUR Manual, subject to administrative con- 
imal of Department of the Army civilian personnel regulations. 

Discussion : Teachers are assigned according to predic tive figures for 
start of schools in September. Unaccounted for increases or decreases 
in enrollment and last-minute resignations make immediate transfers 
necessary. 

May I expand on that briefly ? 

We get our predicted figures, our first predicted figures, in March, 
because in March we are hiri ing teachers for September, and we must 
hire our teachers in the spring of the year when other schools are hiring 
their teachers, or we just don’t get them. So we must have the in- 
formation and, accordingly, we get a predicted figure from the Air 
Force and from the Army and from such places as have the information 
for us, upon which we figure out how many teachers we are going to 
need in September. We also get, from our own teachers in midyear, 
a statement as to how many are going to return to the States, how many 
are going to remain, and so on, and then we figure up our needs and we 
wire those needs to the recruiters, who by that time have finished their 
recruiting tour and are ready to sit down and pick teachers on the basis 
of the recruiting tour and on the basis of our needs. 

By way of example, the predicted figure last spring was 35,000 or 
34,600 children. That was last spring. Then we keep getting pre- 
dicted figures; we can get them just as fast as we can, every month, 
as soon as we can. On the basis of that figure I took a guess and sent 
word to the recruiters to recruit 150 less teachers than the figures 
seemed to indicate. ‘That is, that we would not reach 35,000. In 
June we got a predicted figure of 32,300 and something, which was a 
drop of about 2,250 from our previous predicted figure, and that meant 
a reduction of teachers. Following the receipt of ‘that we sent another 
telegram back to the States to cancel 100 more commitments. We then 
received a reply to the effect that there were already set up 35 com- 
mitments going to the Army in Austria, and would we please take 
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those? Yes, we took those, but that canceled part of our figure, and 
we also picked up 21 more teachers directly from Austria who were 
over here, and that added still more to our group. Then, come Sep- 
tember 7, and our enrollment figures are 28,600 and something, which 
is about 3,300 more under the predicted figures, even though we had 
cut back. 

Well now, those figures cannot be anything different than that, that 
is, so far as accuracy is concerned. We are not criticizing anyone, 
because with movements of troops and with this gyroscope operation 
I wonder sometimes how they can predict at all as to how many stu- 
dents we are going to have in which place. 

Then, we get a shifting of students within the schools. We have 
predicted for Asch: iflenburg out here some two-hundred-and-eighty- 
odd students. They opened the school and they had 87. We had 
teachers, of course, up there for twice to three times that many. How- 
ever, within a week they jumped up to 200. So we have that tremen- 
dous shifting of the student population in keeping with Army move- 
ments and Air Force movements. Allr ight. Then we settle down and 
we say “All right, we are short a teacher here and we are long a teacher 
there and we want then transferred immediately.” And what hap- 
pens? We find, for instance, that there is a chemistry class surplus 
in Frankfurt, in the Frankfurt High School, and we know there is a 
chemistry teacher surplus over at Kaiserslautern, so we want to effect 
a transfer. I can mention some transfers right now that are pending, 
where the teachers are still waiting for their orders to come through. 

Now, I say these are unaccounted for increases or decreases. Please 
bear in mind that I criticize no one. It is a wonder that we have as 
accurate figures as we do have. However, these last-minute resigna- 
tions make immediate transfers necessary. Transfers require immedi- 
ate action, but these transfers are delayed from 1 to 2 weeks, and in 
some cases as much as 4 weeks, before we can get that teacher over 
there, and during that time one school has too many teachers and the 
other one has too few. 

I have discussed this matter with Colonel Hixson. I want it clearly 
understood that Colonel Hixson sees eye to eye with me on this and 
appreciates the problem, and possibly this is an administrative prob- 
lem which we can work out here, some way or another, in Europe. 
I hope so. 

So we have that problem of transfers, and our recommendation is 
that the authority and responsibility delegated to the Director of the 
Dependents Education Group in regard to transfers be emphasized 
more fully, and that the transfers of instructional and administrative 
personnel be considered an internal organizational move, that is, a 
military transfer, without regard to command objection. It could be 
considered as a move from one office to another; a simplified method. 

Now, I am not critical of the various installation commanders. I 
have had splendid cooperation from them. I have talked with a lot 
of them. I have talked with the commanding generals, and they are 
fine. They have a responsibility within their areas and they must 
protect that responsibility as pertains to civilian personnel. 

One of our greatest difficulties is a matter that has already been 
mentioned here this afternoon, and that is the matter of clearances. 

For example, we had a lieutenant colonel who resigned from the 
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Army, who had completed his 20 years of service, a man who had been 
in education all his life. In the Army service he had been tied in 
with education, and he had been on the : ‘administrative side of it prior 
to his Army service; just the man we wanted for a high-school posi- 
tion. As a lieutenant colonel you would think he was cleared for 
security purposes, but he had to get a whole new security clearance 
before he could take on that position. 

Also, when we transfer teachers from one area to another we run 
into this obstacle, namely, that they have to get a new security clear- 
ance when they transfer from one area to another. They had been 
cleared in the first area, but the clearance is not accepted in the second 
one. 

I say that with no sense of criticism. It is merely a statement of 
fact. 

We have had some difficulties also in the matter of time of transfer 
with relation to payroll, but I am sure that is an affair that we can 
iron out. 

If I may go on, the fourth one is the school year versus the civil- 
service year. 

Instructional and administrative personnel are appointed on a civil- 
service calendar year of 12 months, whereas schools for regular class- 
room teachers operate on a 10-month basis. Their salaries—I believe 
is $4,525 under the new figures—are for 12 months, a 12-month basis, 
but they get five-sixths of that for 10 months of service, so they don’t 
get $4,525. Only a small number of teachers get 12 months’ pay in 
any 12-month period. 

This last summer we had over 300 teachers who terminated at the 
end of their first year because their leave of absence was good for only 
1 year and the boards of education back home would not Fextend those 
leaves of absence, so they were here for 10 months. I made a check 
on the number of teachers who received 12 full months of pay in a 12- 
month period, that is, the calendar year, and the figure, as near as I 

can recall, was definitely less than 200 out of 1,400 teachers. In other 
sc teachers do not get their 12 months’ pay; they get 10 months, 
11 months, or a fraction of 12 months. 

In stateside schools, teachers are free for vacation a part of Thanks- 
giving recess, Christmas, Easter, and summer vacation. Annual leave 
accumulation here cannot be utilized until after 90 days of service, 
which, in practically all cases, for teachers who arrive here in Septem- 
ber, means they do not have the day after Thanksgiving off unless 
they take in on leave without pay. For new teachers this means no 
time off the day after Thanksgiving, and approximately 4 days during 
Christmas vacation, and a like amount at Easter. Any time leave is 
taken, more than the accumulated leave generally is on a leave without 
pay basis. In France leave without on 4 lso entails loss of differ- 
entials, housing, and other allowances. Civil-service hours are sched- 
uled at 40 hours per week. 

We took this matter up in Washington—they were very coopera- 
tive—and we took it up here at the headquarters in Heidelberg, and 
they were very cooperative. There has been given us authority, then, 
to sep up a stopgap remedy for this. 

I might say that this whole thing is a matter of morale. When 
teachers come over here, one of the reasons they come is that they 
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do have some cultural ambitions, and we are glad they do. They do 
want to travel. Particularly, these one-fourth of our teachers who 
are here for 1 year would like to travel during the normal stateside 
Christmas vacation. To do so—in practically all cases last year, 
those who were gone for more than 4 days had to do so on leave without 
pay, and those in France who were gone for more than 4 days lost 
their differentials and their housing allowances for the time they were 
gone. That created a tremendous morale problem. I just got it from 
every side. 

Mr. Tumvtry. Doctor, when they first sign up are they aware of 
this? 

Dr. Sirerr. Yes, sir; we do our best to tell them that these are the 
regulations, that they are going to be under civil service. We have a 
brochure which outlines all of that material, and they sign a state- 
ment that they understand it. 

The facts are that many teachers come at a definite reduction in 
salary. They understand these things, but, after all, they are human 
beings and for some reason or other all of this does have an effect 
upon their morale. 

Mr. Tumutty. Is there any point to the system as it now exists ¢ 

Dr. Strert. Sir? 

Mr. Tumuttry. Does it make any real sense? Wouldn’t it be to the 
advantage of the Government to have them go out and take advantage 
of all the cultural opportunities that are here? 

Dr. Sirert. Yes. You see, it is to the advantage of the boys and 
girls whom they come back to teach. 

Mr. Tumutry. As I listen to you, it seems to me they are literally 
chained to a particular geographic area. 

Dr. Strert. If I may make a side comment here in connection with 
with this, I sat in a class one day, a senior high-school group, over in 
Orleans, and listened to those boys and girls discuss history and po- 
litical science. They discussed it from the European point of view, 
and the teacher entered into the discussion with them. You see, they 
had all traveled in Europe. I would never expect to find its equivalent 
even in a college class back home. I was very much surprised. 

Now, this is the present arrangement which we are authorized to do, 
and we are glad to have this. It does serve as a stopgap remedy. 
I think it is ‘recognized both in Washington and in Heidelbe rg that 
this is not the final answer. There has been instituted an extended 
compensatory leave program, which tends to cause teachers to be- 
come “clock conscious” in otherwise normal, professional, out-of- 
school activities. In other words, we are now authorized to let these 
teachers accumulate overtime up to, I think it is, 104 hours, which 
they may take as leave at Christmas or Easter. So then it becomes 
a problem of what constitutes overtime. A teacher’s day is a rather 
indefinite thing. They work not only at school, they work at home. 
They should take a definite part in the life of the community ; they 
should be at parent-teacher meetings; they should be at confer- 
ences, on committees, and so on. Also, they have paperwork to do 
at home. We want them to do those things. Now, they may have 
some added leave by watching the clock while they do those things 
which, ordinarily, we would expect a professional teacher to do with- 
out any of those added compensations. 
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The recommendation is that an exception to established civil-service 
— be made to pay salaries for a school year with scheduled 
ration periods commensurate with normal stateside practices. 
Heathers utilized in summer schools and workshops would receive 
additional pay for their services as in the States. Hours of work 
should follow stateside school procedures, recognizing that teachers 
are expected to do additional work outside the classroom and in com- 
munity life, and not necessarily be required to keep a record of that 
time. 

Mr. Broyutiy. May I interrupt there, Doctor? Along the lines 
of our conversation during the recess, you are familiar with the 
system in the District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Strert. You have a 10-month school year in the District of 
Columbia. The salary schedule is on a 10-month basis. 

Mr. Broyui. That is another question I want to ask you. How 
do you get that 10 months? What is the school year here? 

Dr. Srrerr. It is about 934 months, but we want teachers here 
before school starts, and we want them here after school is out. 

Mr. Brorumu. Yes. Along the lines of your recommendation here, 
something similar to our separate scale that we have for the Distri ict 
of Columbia schoolteachers would probably work out in this case. 

Dr. Strert. Yes, sir: if we had a school year here such as you had 
in Washington, D. C., it would work. 

Mr. Broyui1. Then your recommendation is not unprecedented ; 
we already have it in one of our systems. 

Dr. Strert. Yes. Now, with our administrative people, we ex- 
pect them to be on a 12-month basis. That isa different story. How- 
ever, I am talking about straight classroom teachers. 

Are there any ‘other questions ? 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrman. Apparently not. 

Dr. Strert. Fifth, retirement. Instructional and administrative 
personnel are paid on a per annum basis and are compulsory members 
of the civil-service retirement program. 

Discussion: An adequate retirement program is a valuable induce- 
ment in the recruiting of teachers. The civil-service retirement pro- 
gram is adequate for teachers who remain 5 years or more. However, 
in only a very small percent—5 pereent—of the cases do teachers 
presently or eventually accrue any retirement benefits from civil 
service by virtue of the fact that they stay 5 years or more. Most 
teachers terminate within 3 years. All personnel terminating within 
less than 5 calendar years become ineligible for civil-service retire- 
ment, so far as that service over here is concerned. Now, if they 
have some outside service, that becomes another factor. Deposits may 
not be withdrawn until they have separated from the service. De- 
ductions of 6 percent from all DAC teachers’ salaries are made. No 
interest is paid on deductions made from salaries for teachers serving 
less than 1 year. 

Now, these teachers, in some cases, come over here at a reduction in 
salary. They are glad to come, and we are proud to think that they 
are that profession: ally minded and want this experience. However, 
then they have 6 percent of their salary deducted. They need that 
money while they are over here. They can’t get it until—when? Un- 
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til they have terminated from the service and are back home and apply 
for it after they are out. 

Mr. Tumutry. What happens to their local pension / 

Dr. Sirerr. All right. I have written letters to the superintendents 
of the 48 States and I have told them of our retirement problems over 
here for these teachers. I have written to the various State super- 
intendents, and I have letters, now, from a good two-thirds of them, 
and in most States they do not get any retirement credit back in their 
home State for the service they put in over here. In three States that 
I know of, so far, only, are they allowed to make deposits on their 
retirement back in those States and then go back and get credit for 
that particular year of service over here. 

Now, these things are factors in recruitment. We all try every way 
we can to encourage teachers to st: ay on here and get longer tenure. 
We have from 35 to 45 percent turnover every year. ‘That means we 
recruit from five to seven hundred new teachers in the States every 
year, and that is a tremendous task. 

Mr. Tumutry. Doctor, of course I realize that would be up to the 
individual States—— 

Dr. Sirert. Yes; that isa matter of State legislation. 

Mr. Tumutry. But could there not be some Federal legislation ? 

Dr. Strert. I have a recommendation in here. 

Mr. Tumutry. Good. 

Dr. Strerr. The recommendation is that exception to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act be made to make possible the option—that is, 
the option by individual teachers—of : 

(a) Participation in civil-service retirement, if they care to do so. 
Some of them have previous civil service credit. Some of them stay 
on more than 5 years. Some of them have Army service which they 
may credit to them also. 

(6) Receiving credit under social security. A number of our teach- 
ers carry social security cards. If they could get credit under social 
security, that would help their retirement program. 

(c) Retroactive exception for teachers terminating with less than 
5 years’ civil service, provided necessary past payments into social 
security are made. In other words, we have some three hundred and 
some-odd teachers who went home after 1 year of service. We have 
about 350 or more who went home after 2 years of service. They have 
no credit for their retirement, except that there is a deduction waiting 
for them, without interest, after they get out of the service. 

Mr. Tumutry. These recommendations, of course, would necessi- 
tate the introduction of legislation, would they not ¢ 

Dr. Srrert. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Tumutry. Thank you. 

Dr. Sirert. But I think it is a perfectly fair request, namely, that 
these people, at least, who apply for social security have that 
recognition. 

The sixth item is experience credit for fixing salary rates. 

Salary rates are governed by departmental regulations. Appoint- 
ment of instruc tional personnel without prior Federal service is made 
at the GS-7 step-one level. In other words, that is your vast number 
of classroom teachers. They come in as GS-7’s. Basic qualification 
standards for appointment are contained in special regulations as 
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numbered. Actual appointment is effected under the Department of 
the Army civilian personnal regulations. 

Discussion: In most stateside schools a teacher coming to a new 
position receives some credit for prior experience in her salary status. 
A common procedure is to allow one-half or one-third credit for prior 
experience up to a specific limit of credit such as 5 or 7 years. No 
such provision exists in the employment of USAREUR Army 
teachers. Those who have 10 or 20 years of experience come in at 
the same starting salary as young teachers of 2 years’ experience. 

Mr. Broyuit. Does that affect those who have degrees also / 

Dr. Srrert. Regardless of degrees. They must all have a degree. 
We have GS-7’s with master’s * degrees, and we have GS-7’s with 
Ph. D. degrees. They wanted to come over here and teach for the expe- 
rience and for the cultural benefits. They come as GS-7’s, regardless of 
where they come from. They come to us as former principals of 
schools, or supervisors, or instructors in _universities—we can name 
all of them to you—and yet they are GS—7’s, receiving the same salary 
as the girl who taught for 2 years and was lucky enough to get: ap- 
pointed, although we appoint very few people who don’t have at least 
5 years of experience. 

Recommendation: That an exception be made to departmental 
regulations, which would allow a prescribed number of years’ credit 
on the civil service salary schedule for certified prior teaching ex- 
perience. And that is just common practice stateside. 

Mr. Brorum1. Do you recommend also, Dr. Sifert, credit for a 
master’s degree ? 

Dr. Sirerr. Yes; and for the doctor’s degree. 

Are there any questions? I am sorry that I have taken so much 
time. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. Dr. Sifert, 1 am speaking now as a former school 
teacher. 

Dr. Srrertr. Splendid. 

Mrs. Harpen. And one who is particularly interested in the schools 
and the problems of teachers and students. 

Of the 1,420 teachers, how many are women / 

Dr. Srrert. Well, we don’t check. We hire people—we have hired 
men and women; we hire people with no race distinction at all. I 
would guess that we have about the same ratio as you have in the 
States, | would think. 

Mrs. Harpven. I was just interested in knowing whether you have 
more men or women. 

Dr. Strert. We have a good number of men. 

The Cuarman. Would you say it was 50-50? 

Dr. Sirerr. Oh, no; not in the elementary schools especially. You 
would not find many schools stateside that are 50-50. You may find 
some high schools in the States that are 50-50. 

The CuatrMan. On the overall pecture, what would you say? 

Dr. Strerr. I would guess about 25-75 at best. That is just a guess? 

Mrs. Harpen. The men are what percent? 

Dr. Strerr. Twenty-five percent men and 75 percent women. 

Pardon me. Can you give me any help on that, Colonel Hixson? 

Colonel Hixson. No; but I can secure it. 
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The Cuainman. There is no point in guessing unless we get the 
accurate figures for the record. 

Dr. Srrert. We can get it for you definitely and accurately by 
going through the cards. 

(The information follows:) 

Twenty-three percent of all professional personnel are men, 77 percent of 
the professional personnel are women. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. 

Referring again to the teacher who has the GS-7 rating but who 
is assuming the duties and responsibilities of a principal or an assistant 
principal, what salary does she receive 

Dr. Sirert. GS-7. 

Mrs. Harpen. She is receiving a GS-7 salary ? 

Dr. Sirerr. Yes. 

Mrs. Harpen. That is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions by the committee? 

(All members replied in the negative. ) 

The Cuairman. Thank you very kindly, Dr. Sifert. 

The next witness the committee would like to hear from is Mr. 
George R. Pease, Office of the Directorate, Civilian Personnel, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Forces Europe. 

Mr. Pease. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air 
Force has very little to add to the presentation that has been given 
by its colleagues from USAREUR, Lieutenant Colonel Hixson, Mr. 
Weber, of Frankfurt, and Dr. Sifert. We have compared notes with 
them during the last few days and we have been amazed at the simi- 
larity in the proportion in the statistics that we had gotten together 
for this meeting. For example, as to the percentage of women on our 
payrolls, we find that in the Air Force we have 60 percent, and I 
think the Army had 65 percent. That is, of United States citizens. 
We run about 20 percent on our local wage rate, which I think com- 
pares within 1 or 2 percent of what the Army has, too, the figures 
that they came up with. 

May I call your attention to page 8 of our Air Force handout? 
There we have endeavored to give you a composite picture of the 
civilian personnel on the USAF E scene. 

One of the things I would like to mention in this connection is 
that at the top the heading is “United States Air Forces in Europe.” 
There is a somewhat fine distinction. 

The United States Air Forces in Europe has a servicing responsi- 
bility for certain strategic air command organizations and also for 
certain of the military air transport, the MATS, organizations. These 
are, strictly speaking, not USAFE personnel, but since they are 
administered through our civilian personnel system we have included 
them in this tabulation. We have also included in this tabulation 

certain nonappropriated fund personnel. The reason they are in- 
cluded is because under the NATO States of Forces Agreement, and 
the numerous bilateral agreements, under which we operate over here 
in Europe and in North Africa and the Near East, these quasi-govern- 
mental organizations are covered under the framework of these 
umbrella-type agreements, and we are, as a governmental employer, 
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responsible for the conduct of our labor-relations matters with these 
individuals. 


Headquarters, United States Air Forces in Europe (USAFE), Weisbaden, Ger- 
many, is the Air Force Theater Command. Also located in Weisbaden is Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Forces, Europe, which is the subordinate command re- 
sponsible for logistics type activities in Europe. 

At Rammstein, Germany, is located Headquarters, Twelfth Air Force which is 
primarily an air defense type activity. A major Air Force supply depot is also 
located at Erding, Germany. 

The Air Force in Germany employs approximately 1,400 United States citizens 
and 21,800 Germans. 

In France which is also under Headquarters, USAFE, major civilian employ- 
ment centers are Paris and Chateauroux. The 7415th Air Base Group is located 
at Orly Field and provides administrative and logistic support, security, and 
other services in the Paris area. Central Air Materiel Area, Chateauroux, 
France, is a major supply and maintenance depot. The Air Force employs ap- 
proximately 450 United States citizens and 7,200 French personnel in France. 
Headquarters, Third Air Force, located at South Ruislip, and the Northern Air 
Materiel Area, located at Burtonwood, England, are the major concentrations in 
England employing civilians, although small numbers are employed at many 
activities located throughout the United Kingdom. bBurtonwood is a supply and 
maintenance type activity while Headquarters, Third Air Force, provides admin- 
istrative and logistic support, security, and other services in the London area. 
The Air Force has approximately 550 United States citizens and 7,600 English 
personnel in the United Kingdom. 

Joint United States Military Group, Spain, is not under Headquarters, USAFE 
but is an independent operation. All Air Force civilian employees are presently 
located in the Madrid area and amount to approximately 100 United States 
citizens and 250 Spanish personnel. The present organization is that of a com- 
mand headquarters with base and depot type operations programed for the 
future. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Creretta. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pease, I would like to ask just one question. 

Dr. Sifert, in giving us his figures, stated they were restricted 
exclusively to the Army and that the Air Force operates its school 
system as a separate entity. hat is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Pease. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Creretta. Do you have any interchange, other than the ideas 
he referred to? Do you have interchange ‘of pupils? By that I 
mean, if there is a school in a specific locality where it would be most 
convenient for an Air Force dependent to attend, if it is an Army 
school can he attend that school, or is he restricted to go to an Air 
Force school ? 

Dr. Strert. May I answer that, please? 

Mr. Pease. Please. 

Dr. Strert. Yes. We have, in the Army schools, Air Force chil- 
dren, and the Air Force has, in the Air Force schools, Army children, 
and children of civilians, and every category that you may want to 
name. 

Mr. Crerecta. Thank you. 

Dr. Srrert. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Pease. Yes, sir. 

Is there any other question on that point? 

Mr. Broyuitt. May I follow up on that and ask you why you have 
two systems then? Why couldn’t you have one school system over 
here? 

Perhaps Dr. Sifert will answer that question. 
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Dr. Strert. Where we have a preponderance of Army children we 
have an Army school. Where there is a preponderance of Air Force 
children there probably is an Air Force school. We turned over to 
the Air Force last year, I believe it was, 7 or 8 different schools, be- 
cause there was a heavy preponderance of Air Force children in those 
schools. 

Mr. Broyniiti. No. My question was: Why not have just one 
system, a European school system, for allied pe “rsonnel or American 
personnel, instead of having these two services ? 

Dr. Strerr. Well, that is the $64 question. 

Mr. Pease. One of the answers to that, sir, might be the fact that 
the Army operates in France and in Germany. The Air Force has its 
military personnel, with their dependents, in France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, French Morocco, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Greece, Tur- 
key, and It: aly, and it would be a little diffic ‘ult to saddle, as it were, 
one organization with the responsibility to provide those services in 
other areas where they are not personally involved and which are not 
logistically supported by their own elements. 

Dr. Strerr. And may I add, too, on that, as to the problem of logis- 
tical support, there is one type of procedure in the Army, and it is a 
little different type of procedure in the Air Force. Then, I am quite 
certain, as well, that the mere size of the whole thing could almost get 
out of hand. 

Now, it may be that we should have a central organization for 
directing procedures. 

Mr. BroywiLy. 1 was wondering whether it was so large that you 
could justify separate departments within the Defense Department 
for education. 

Dr. Sirerr. It is a tremendous department. I don’t know of any- 
one who has been pushing that union. Do you know of anyone, Mr. 
Pease ¢ 

Mr. Pease. No, sir 

Dr. Sirert. I think we all have our hands pretty full right now. 

Mr. Broynity, I was thinking in terms of unification of the Armed 
Forces, you know. [ Laughter. ] 

The CHatrMAN. Are there any further questions ? 

(All committee members replied in the negative. ) 

‘The CHarrMAN. Thank you. 

We will now hear from the next witness, Mr. John T. Sinclair, 
Chief of Personnel, United States Embassy, Bonn. 

Mr, Stnciairk. Mr. Chairman, Anvbassador Conant asked me to ex- 
tend to you and your committee a welcome to Germany, and he and 
his staff are looking forward to se eing you Friday afternoon when you 
visit with us at Bad Godesbure. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sinciarr. The committee, I believe, is aware that the American 
Foreign Service personnel program, as authorized by the Congress in 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and amendments thereto, is separate 
and apart from the classified civil-service system. Our people are 
recruited on several different basis. Officers at the lower levels are 
appointed after passing comprehensive written and oral examina- 
tions, and others possessing more experience and ability than at the 
junior officer level are, in a few instances, appointed at higher class 
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levels under existing provisions of the Foreign Service Act. Certain 
personnel possessing technical specialties needed by Foreign Service 
are appointed as Foreign Service staff officers directly by the Depart- 
ment of State. Foreign Service officers are appointed ‘by the Presi- 
dent of the United States by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Unlike personnel appointed under avil service regulations 
to specific program positions, and where the position is more or less 
confined to one geographical area, our personnel accept appointment 
on a career basis to wherever assigned throughout the world. Upon 
completing a 2- or 3-year tour of di ity they are then reassigned to an- 
other post or to the Department of State in Washington. All persons, 
after serving their probationary basis and, whe have received perma- 
nent appointments, are then retained on a permanent career basis until 
they reach retirement age. The latter point is predicated on the basis 
that employees continue to meet the standards of performance estab- 
lished for their positions. 

The committee, in considering an overseas personnel program and 
legislation for extending the career civil service status for Americans 
employ ed by United States agencies for overseas programs, may wish 
as a point of departure, to consider certain aspects of the Foreign 
Service allowance system as authorized by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 and subsequent amendments thereto. Among the several 
different types of allowances referred to in your conferences held re- 
cently in London and Paris were the regular quarters and temporary 
quarters allowances authorized by the Foreign Service Act. In the 
Foreign Service where we have approximately 250 posts abroad and 
at those posts where Government-furnished quarters are not available, 
employees are authorized quarters allowances. This allowance per- 
mits an employee to obtain suitable living quarters on the local econ- 
omy for himself and/or his dependents. The amount of funds author- 
ized an employee depends upon his grade and salary earnings which 
have been established and are published in a regulations known as the 
Standardized Government Civilian Allowance Regulations (Foreign 
Areas). 

Temporary quarters allowances are authorized in those instances to 
employees who, upon arriving at a new post of assignment, find the 
Government-furnished quarters are not immediately available and 
through no fault of their own are forced to await the assignment of 
Government-furnished quarters. In other cases, when no Govern- 
ment quarters are available, this affords an employee a period of time 
to locate his own personal living quarters. This temporary quarters 
allowance is not authorized bey ond a period of 90 days. 

Here in Germany our Foreign Service employees are assigned to 
Government-furnished quarters and, in most instances, I believe, 
civilian employees of the United States Armed Forces stationed in 
Germany are provided Government-furnished quarters. 

Another allowance referred to by civil-service employees overseas 
is the transfer allowance. The purpose of this allowance is to provide 
a very small amount of funds to officers and/or staff employees trans- 
ferring from a temperate zone to a tropical zone and vice versa to 
assist in purchasing suitable clothing for their new climatical environ- 
ment. Likewise, this amount may cover other extraordinary and 
necessary expenses not otherwise compensated for incident to the estab- 
lishment of your new residence. 
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In certain areas of the world Foreign Service posts which may be 
declared by the Department of State as unhealthful, remote from 
civilization, or are considered to be dangerous from either internal or 
external factors, a hardship defferential is authorized. This amount 
ranges from 10 to 25 percent of the base salary of an employee. As 
an illustration, I recently served at a post in West Africa where the 
conditions were unhealthful, housing inadequate, schools according 
to stateside standards were unavailable, food and clothing had to be 
imported from the United States, and where living conditions in 
general were considered undesirable. 

Another allowance that the committee may want to consider, and 
which is in effect now in the Foreign Service, is the educational allow- 
ance. We have posts throughout the world where educational facil- 
ities are not available for our employees, and likewise are not available 
to employees of other United States Government departments serv- 
ing overseas. Recently Congress has authorized legislation permit- 
ting an educational allowance to be paid to a principal who has chil- 
dren overseas. This allowance assists an employee to provide for 
the elementary and secondary education of his minor dependents, in- 
cluding cost of tuition, board and room, correspondence courses, usual] 
expenses, and transportation costs. 

Another allowance that the committee may wish to consider for in- 
clusion in an overseas personnel program is the cost-of-living allow- 
ance. Briefly, this is an allowance that provides the difference in cost 
of food, drugs and other items as priced in Washington, D. C., which 
is the based index used, against prices paid by the employee in a for- 
eign land where United States Armed Forces or Department of State 
commissaries are not available. 

This afternoon I have listened to employees of other United States 
Government agencies discussing the subject of the transportation of 
personally owned automobiles. While this is authorized by the 
American Foreign Service Act, the matter of extending this authority 
to other United States agency employees rests, I believe, with the re- 
spective agencies to obtain necessary legislation and funds, of course, 
to pay such transportation charges. 

In my opinion, another item which should be taken into account by 
the committee in considering legislation for an overseas personnel 
agency is the provision of medical care for not only the employee 
but his dependents as well. Normally, health facilities are available 
at posts, camps, or stations for employees of the Department of Defense 
overseas and in the continental United States. This is not necessarily 
true for employees of the American Foreign Service. It is true that 
at a few of our posts we have established a small dispensary to ad- 
minister to our routine aches and pains but for medical cases of a major 
nature we are forced to use either local medical facilities of the com- 
munity or to return to the United States for medical treatment. The 
employee may be returned to the United States under certain condi- 
tions and his expenses of transportation and hospitalization care are 
provided by the Government. On the other hand, the employee has to 
bear the entire medical expenses of his dependents. As civilian em- 
ployees of the United States Government, whether employed by the 
Foreign Service or other United States agencies, the committee is 
urged to consider carefully the requirements for adequate medical care 
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of Governument employees and their dependents, while assigned 
overseas. 

Mr. Tumuury. With the medical help from that country? Doctors 
from that local country ? 

Mr. Srincrarr. Yes, if we do not have a doctor of our own. Gen- 
erally speaking, we have very few doctors assigned to Foreign Service 
posts. 

Mr. Tumutry. That iswhat [mean. You don’t have many Ameri- 
can doctors assigned ? 

Mr. Srncratr. No. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is it your position, then, that there should be more 
so assigned or legislation which would make it possible that there be 
more assigned ¢ 

Mr. Srncuare. I think, from the Foreign Service standpoint, we 
have the legislation. It is a matter of obtaining more funds from 
the Congress. 

Mr. Tumurry. You mean more appropriations / 

Mr. Stnciatr. Yes. However, I was speaking on behalf of other 
Government employees who work for other agencies and who are as- 
signed to other parts of the world. 

Mr. Tumutry. I understand that. You have facilities at some 
university or other places for them to go to in order to get care. 

Mr. Srnciarr. That is true. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is there any way of making a comparison between 
the care they would get there and the care they ‘would get in the States/ 

Mr. Suncare. That is based on the evaluation that would be made 
by a qualified physician as to facilities available in Germany as 
against the States. 

Mr. Creretia. Mr. Sinclair, is there a differential in charges to 
various people who utilize the facilities of the hospital 

Mr. Stnciarr. For the principal employee in the Foreign Service— 
if I, for instance, become ill through no fault of my own “and have to 
be hospitalized, my hospital expenses would be paid. On the other 
hand, if my dependents become ill and they have to be hospitalized, I 
would have to pay for that myself. That is one feature in the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Crerecta. How much would you have to pay for a day for 
your dependent ? 

Mr. Stnciatr. That would depend upon the local rate in the country 
in which you are assigned. 

Mr. Creretia. The reason I ask the question is that somebody 
brought the subject up, and the figure that I was given, applying to 
the case that you give now, was $14. That is, your dependents would 
be charged $14 a day, but dependents of military personnel would 
only be charged $5 a day for the identical treatment. 

Mr. Stncxarr. I have only been here in this area for a few weeks, 
here in Germany, but I understand that in this whole area there is 
a discrepancy between the rates charged to civilians of other Govern- 
ment agencies as compared to depe indents of civilians who are with 
the Armed Forces. There is a discrepancy in price. And I can get 
the figures for you on this from Bonn, but I understand that the Air 
Force over here has one rate that they charge our employees that 
we send to them, we on the other hand the Army has another rate. 
Why the difference, I don’t know. 
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Colonel Hixson. I would like to answer that question, sir. 

The CHarrman. Colonel Hixson. 

Colonel Hixson. For dependents of Army people or personnel em- 
ployed with the Army, the charge covering dependents is $5 per day, 
currently inGermany. For people employed with other services, out- 
side of the Army personnel, it is $17.50 a day. I am speaking only 
of Germany. 

Dr. Sirerr. France has no medical service for our teachers. 

Mr. Crerecia. If a teacher in Germany got sick she would pay 
$17.50? 

Colonel Htxson. No, sir. 

Mr. Mone. If she worked in an Army school she would pay $5? 

Colonel Hixson. Yes, sir; but if she worked with the State Depart- 
ment she would pay $17.50. 

Mr. Sinciair. No. 

Colonel Hixson. I beg your pardon. It isn’t the employee who is 
charged; it is the dependent who is charged that $17.50. 

Mr. Mone. Is the Air Force rate the same in Germany ? 

Mr. Pease. Yes, sir; $17.50 and $5. 

Mr. Tumurtry. What I am interested in is this. What type of 
care do you get? Suppose you get sick over here, what type of care 
do you get? And I don’t mean to cast any inviduous comparison. 

Mr. Sinciatr. I can give you a good example. I just came, a 
month ago, from Liberia on the west coast of Africa. 

Well, [ won't make the comment. 

Mr. Tumuury. I am interested. A very important part of any- 
one’s life is the care of the body. 

Mr. Srnciarr. Well, to use Liberia as an example, it has been listed 
on our roster as one of the most unhealthful posts in the Foreign 
Service since 1900, and the rating hasn’t been changed as of this date. 
The medical facilities there are very limited; the doctors are very 
few ane not as experienced as those in the States. On the other 
hand, I had an employee of ours in the hospital in the University 
of Bonn and when you visit us on Friday and Saturday and I will 
show you the hospital. It is comparable to any stateside hospital. 
Of course, there we have better qualified doctors. 

Mr. Tumuury. Then it depends upon the country you are in? 

Mr. Sincuarr. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Nonetheless, you recommend more appropriations 
for American doctors ? 

Mr. Sincuarr. We do, particularly when you have the number of 
people we have serving all over the world. 

‘Two other items that the committee might consider in this overseas 
personnel program are: First, the storage of effects, which I have 
heard discussed here today. If an employee accepts an assignment 
overseas and Government housing is available to him, there is no need, 
of course, to transport his personal effects or furniture overseas. On 
the other hand, he is required, then, to pay storage expenses in the 
United States while he is serving overseas. Now, the Foreign Service 
has a feature where, under certain conditions, they will pay for the 
storage of a man’s personal effects while he is serving overseas. 

Then the last item that is of interest to all civilians serving overseas 
is the home-leave program. I have heard that mentioned numerous 
times. ‘That is where a person, who has planned to serve continuously 
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overseas, is afforded the opportunity of returning home, say, at the 
end of 2 years at Government expense and being given a period of 
time in the United States and then returned to his - post. Now, that 
does not aply to many agencies outside of the Foreign Service other 
than several agencies such as the United States Information Agency, 
the International C ooperation Administration, which have adopted 
the Foreign Service personnel system. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I ask a question? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Tumulty. 

Mr. Tumutry. It was suggested, at a previous meeting, that rather 
than just a home leave an opportunity be given for a person to go 
back to the States—we could call it a refresher leave—to refresh him- 
self. 

Mr. Srncriarr. Indoctrination. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes. If he is a lawyer or a doctor, to get the new 
yrocedures and to familiarize himself with the changes in his own 
acc or profession. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Srncrarr. I think that is very true. For instance, down in 
Liberia—if I may use that as an example—we have a lot of technically 
trained people in fields of agriculture and public health. Those spe- 
cialists, particularly in the public- health area, I think, after being in 
the tropics or any place else for a period of 2 or more years, need to, get 
back to the States to refresh themselves and bring themselves up to 
date on what is going on. 

Mr. Tumutry. You would be in accord with that idea? 

Mr. Srnciarr. I am, very much so. 

Now, another point I might mention—the hour is getting late and 
I will be brief—is the local personnel program administered here in 
Germany and generally throughout the Foreign Service. 

Here in Germany the Embassy administers the local personnel 
program for the United States Information Agency, International 
Cooperation Administration, and furnishes guidelines for employ- 
ment of locals to other United States agencies, “except for the Defense 
Department. 

1 think—prior to Representative Morrison’s group coming over 
here—the reason we have a difference in wage schedules is that the 
Defense Department, together with the Embassy, on behalf of the 
Armed Forces here, have negotiated this status of forces agreement. 
T believe—and if I am wrong, Colonel, correct me on this—the armed 
services have agreed with the German Government to abide by their 
local tariff regulations in connection with the administration of Ger- 
man employees that the armed services employ. 

Mr. Mone. That is set forth in this document? 

Mr. Srncuiarr. Yes. 

On the other hand, the Embassy itself is not bound by that tariff 
agreement, and we have established local wage programs for the re- 
cruitment or appointment of local employees. We have set up our 
own standards, in accordance with those comparable to civil service, 
and in our wage surveys we have come up with figures to establish the 
salaries that are comparable to those being paid “for like positions in 
the local German markets. 

Conditions of employment: We go through the usual personnel 
procedures of recruitment and securing the right person with the right 
qualifications for the job we have in mind. Prior to being plac ed on 
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our rolls, all of our people are given a security clearance. We have 
our own security setup and they make independent investigations of 
an individual, coupled with information received from local police 
sources and from other investigative agencies operating within Ger- 
many, not only the local German agencies, but the United States agen- 
cies here, and those sources are used. 

Qualifications: We have set forth certain types of positions, and 
people are recruited against those qualifications. 

Appointments and promotions are in harmony with the regular 
personnel program that you will find in the States, and it applies to 
our locals as well. 

Hours of work: In this particular country, for the Embassy itself, 
it is on a 40-hour workweek basis, and in certain of our programs, par- 
ticularly the United States Information program in Berlin—as you 
will find out with the RIAS group, where we have radio broadcast- 
ing around the clock—we do have additional hours established for the 
workweek. It runs from 48 to 54. However, those are special cir- 
cumstances, and normally we try to follow a 40-hour wosicobalk for 
locals. 

In the matter of retirement, this is a question, I understand, that 
has been asked of the committee in London and Paris, and you have 
had it asked of you in other places. Local employees in the occu- 
pied areas—who are not paid from moneys appropriated by the Con- 
gress, do not have any contributions withdrawn from their salaries to 
contribute to a local retirement system. These people who are paid 
from funds other than regularly appropriated funds do not have the 
benefits of a retirement deduction being made to any particular fund 
administered by the host government. “At the Emb: assy, In those cases 
where we have perm: snent employees who are paid from dollar funds, 
we take the normal civil-service retirement, and that money is deducted 

sach payday. For those on another appropriation, what we call the 
Government-occupied-area funds, no deduction is made. And I un- 
derstand—from the hearings that you people have held before and 
from several of your reports—specific instances have been cited and 
rulings have been made by the General Accounting Office, that we can- 
not make deductions for another system from the pay scales or salaries 
that. we pay to our individual employees. The wage rates for locals 
are, as I mentioned before, in accordance with the prevailing wage 
rates in the community. 

In connection with the welfare of our employees we have, for your 
information, a health unit at Bad Godesburg where employees who 
have sustained injuries on the job are treated. In case of permanent 
disability, they are eligible to apply for compensation to the Bureau 
of Employee C ompensation. 

Fortunately, in the Bonn area, we have a local housing dev elopment 
suitable for housing our entire local staff employed by the Embassy. 
By having this project we have been quite successful in recruiting 
local personnel in a tight labor market which currently exists in 
Germany. 

Those, gentlemen, in brief, are the remarks that I wished to make. 
I have not gone into many details, and I have only mentioned some of 
the facets of this personnel administration overseas that the com- 
mittee may be interested in considering legislation for. 
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If you have any questions, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

The Cuarman. Are there any questions? 

(All members of the committee indicated in the negative.) 

The CHARMAN. Thank you very much. 

Do we have any further witnesses? 

Mr. Move. Mr. Wilcox, do you have something to say ? 

Mr. Witcox. We have very little to present. 

Mr. Mopr. Will you state, for the record, your full name and 
organization ? 

Mr. Witcox. My name is Mr. James M. Wilcox, Jr., and I represent 
the General Accounting Office. 

We don’t have the problems as to recruitment and civil-service 
status, such as the Army has, because we are all permanent. 

Mr. Mopp. [low many employees do you have? 

Mr. Witcox. We have nine here. 

Mr. Mope. When did you first come to Germany? That is, your 
operation. 

Mr. Witcox. January 1953. 

Mr. Mopr. What is the maximum of employees you have had ? 

Mr. Witcox. Nine. 

Mr. Mover. And that is your present strength / 

Mr. Witcox. Yes,sir. We are assigned over here from Washington 
field offices and then we will go back to our permanent jobs when we 
are through, so we have no problem. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions / 

( No response. ) 

The CuatrmMan. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Wil- 
cox ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. 

Mr. Crerevia. Are those nine employees civil-service employees ? 

Mr. Witcox. Oh, yes,sir. All General Accounting Office employees 
are civil service, and they were before they came over. They were 
not recruited specifically for this job, but were simply assigned over 
here from their regular jobs i in the States. 

Mr. Tumeury. And when you return you are certain that you will 
continue on / 

Mr. Wiicox. * ves, sir; in the same job. 

Mr. Tumuury. Unlike other employees who don’t know what they 
are facing. 

Mr. Witcox. We don’t know where we will go, but we know we will 
perform the same jobs when we get back that we have here, except 
that over here we are considered to be staff members of the European 
Branch rather than to be investigators or auditors belonging to our 
Office of Investigations or to the Division of Audits back there in 
Washington. However, when we get back we will revert to our own 
organizations for reassignment wherever they desire. 

Mr. Tumuvry. And is there not this difference? There is this 
difference between you and other personnel. Other personnel, as was 
brought out before, are not certain of permanent civil service status 
when they return to the States. 

Mr. Witcox. Well, I have been in that boat myself, and I can tell 
you that I certainly sympathize with them. 

Mr. Tumutty. That is a problem, isn’t it? 
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Mr. Witcox. That is a terrific problem and, as I stated, I have been 
in that situation myself. I was with the Department of the Army in 
the Far East. I got out of the service over there and accepted em- 
ployment with Civil Affairs, and I looked forward to a very bleak 
return to the States at the termination of the Civil Affairs program 
out there. Therefore, if it is entirely possible at all to extend the 
civil-service status to cover the people over here 

Mr. Tumvtrty. I take it, from your experience, that you would urge 
that? 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir; I certainly should. 

The CHatrmMan. Are there any further questions 4 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Wilcox. 

We would now like to hear from Mr. William R. Knoke of the 
United States Treasury Department. 

Mr. Knoxe. Chairman Morrison and members of the committee, 
my name is William R. Knoke. “United States Treasury Depart- 
ment” here should be modified, in a way, because we just deal with 
United States customs matters. 

Just briefly, because it is getting late, there are 12 of us in Europe, 
4in Frankfort. They are all United States civil servants with perma- 
nent status, recruited from the ranks of the United States customs 
service in America. 

I was interested in Mr. Sinclair’s remarks about the State Depart- 
ment. We have no particularly urgent problem, it is mostly the 
fringe benefits. The State Department has been in the Foreign 
Service for several hundred years, and they have been overseas before 
any of the rest of us; we have had offices in Europe since 1926. How- 
ever, the question of hospitalization came up; and certainly this is no 
criticism of the State Department’s privileges and rights. They have 
studied the matter. However, I have to pay for all my own hospital 
expenses, but the man in the office next to me has it furnished because 
he isa State Department man. 

Mr. Sinclair also brought up the point of transfer of household 
effects over here and that under certain conditions they can store their 
household effects in the United States and the Government will pay 
for the storage. We don’t have that. I pay for my own storage at 
home. It is the same with transportation of automobiles. We don’t 
have that. I sold my car at home and bought a new one over here. 

Our chief in London, who is the supervisory and Treasury attaché 
connected to the E mbassy there, has prepared a study which he is 
going to send to Mr. Mode—you may know about that—and he will 
cover all these points. 

It is just that this is the main thing that our employees bring up all 
the time. They think it should be standardized. And, as I said, 
since the State Department has been in this field so long, just as a 
suggestion or an idea, the committee could consider those and try to 
apply them to other governmental personnel over here. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuHatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Knoke. 

Are there any questions ? 

( No response. ) 
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The Cuarrman. If not, we will adjourn the committee, unless there 
is someone else who wants to testify, and if there is, we will hear them. 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarmrman. Very well, I believe we have heard everybody. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank the witnesses for their 
very excellent presentations. We certainly appreciate all the efforts 
you have gone through to cooperate with us and be here with us, and 
we consider it a privilege to be here with you. I know that your 
testimony and the information that you have given to this committee 
is going to be extremely helpful when we get back to Washington and 
try to work out and solve the problems which exist here in the overseas 
service. 

I also want to thank my colleagues, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Cretella, and Mr. Broyhill, the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia, for taking over during our absence, which was caused by 
weather conditions. We were not able to fly in here last night. We 
certainly appreciate your efforts on behalf of the committee. 

Therefore, unless there is something further to come before us, the 
committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 5:40 p. m., October 5, 1955, the committee was 
adjourned. ) 
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PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND POLICIES OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
AND PERSONNEL PROGRAMS, 
Post OFFICE AND Civi. Service CoMMITTEE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STatTEs. 


Hearing held at Headquarters Command, Berlin, Germany, Octo- 


ber 10, 1955, Hon. James H. Morrison (subcommittee chairman) 
presiding 


The Cramman. The meeting will come to order. Our first witness 
is Mr. William K. Lawson, civilian personnel officer, Berlin Command. 

Mr. Lawson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, having at- 
tended the hearings in Frankfurt and knowing of the meetings held 
in London and Paris, I realize that the European civilian personnel 
story has been pretty well told. However, recalling the Berlin air- 
lift, you will remember that the Berliners are a proud people. They 
have a saying: “Berlin bleibt Berlin,” which roughly translated means 
“Come hell or high water, Berlin will remain Berlin.” Because of this 
spirit having been absorbed by most of us Americans, it is felt that 
the story will not be completed unless the Berlin chapter is written. 

Perhaps it is best if I outline the development of civilian personnel 
administration in Berlin, beginning shortly after the end of hostilities. 
In July of 1945 there was established, in what was then known as the 
Berlin Military District, an indigenous personnel office which serviced 
approximately 10,000 local civilian employees. In February of 1947 
this office reached its peak workload when it was servicing approxi- 
mately 30,000 local civilian employees. It is conceivable that this 
figure was exceeded during the days of the airflift when additional 
workers were hired to load and unload the planes bringing food, 
coal, and supplies to blockaded Berlin. However, as such workers 
were hired and paid by German authorities and not by the Indige- 
nous Personnel Office, they are not included in our strength figures. 
It is interesting to note that at that time the local personnel were 
working more for the 1 or 2 hot meals a day they received rather than 
for the money earned. The currency at that time was the old Reichs- 
mark, which was practically worthless. For example, an average 
worker earning approximately 4,000 marks yearly had to pay 2,000 
marks on the black market to obtain a carton of cigarettes. Of course, 
this situation changed with the advent of currency reform—the 
Deutschemark, such as we have today. Conditions began to improve 
in the local economy and money meant something. 

During the early days of the occupation, cl: sification was handled 
entirely by a German agency—the Office of Occupation Costs. This 
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brought about trouble for our office later when we took over classifica- 
tion authority, because of the fact that the German conception of clas- 
sification differs from the American in that they classify the individual 
and not the job. Therefore, you could have two p me doing the same 
type of work, and because of higher educational or other personal 
qualifications, one individual would receive a higher ‘wots and corre- 
sponding higher rate of pay than the other. Another practice later 
causing difficulty was where a supervisor, wanting to reward a deserv- 
ing individual, would go down to the Office of Ove upation Costs and 
request a higher grade ‘be given to the employee regardless of the fact 
that the duties remained the same. Of course, at that time, the Ger- 
man official was hardly in a position to refuse. Therefore, when the 
American authorities were able to take over classification, considerable 
misalinement created a moral factor throughout the command. In 
order to maintain morale and yet adjust grades, there was instituted 
a system of incumbencies, whereby a person could retain the same 
amount of pay provided he remained in the same position, performing 
the same duties, regardless of grade. However, if he were reassigned 
and another person put in the position, correct pay would be then 
given for proper grades. 

Another point of interest is the development of a disciplinary pro- 
cedure. After the war, when the occupation authorities moved in, 
they were inclined to regard civilian employees more as ex-prisoners 
of war rather than as employees. This, of course, was a natural 1 
action. The result was that employees were often summarily dis- 
charged because of minor infractions of rules. Since then we have 
been able to establish a definite disciplinary pattern and a grievance 
committee for local civilian employees, the same as for United States 
civilian employees. In addition, a loyalty hearing board for German 
employees has been established in Berlin Command. Until now I 
have not spoken about American personnel. From July 1945 Ameri- 
can personnel were serviced by OMGUS (Office of Milit: ary Govern- 
ment of the United States). Later this was replaced by HICOG 
(High Commissione r’s Office for Germany), and in September 1949 
the approximately 230 employees who were Army civilians were taken 
over from HICOG by the former Indigenous Personnel Office. This 
figure, 230 United States civilian employees, i is the peak strength ever 
reached. ‘Today we are servicing 83 United States civilians and ap- 
proximately 4,800 local civilian employees. Out of the 4,800, 550 are 
at Tempelhof Airbase. These are cross-serviced under special agree- 
ment with the Department of Air Force. The Department of Air 
Foree United States civilian employees, of which there are only a 
handful, are serviced from Wiesbaden. We also service a few local 
civilian employees for the Navy. There are no Department of Air 
Force or naval civilian personnel officers in Berlin Command. 

At the Frankfurt meeting Lieutenant Colonel Hixson spoke of a new 
tariff in Germany. We do not have this in Berlin because, as Mr. 
Burns has pennies, out, Berlin is still an oceupied city. Therefore, 
there is currently being negotiated a special tariff for Berlin: The 
way this is done is that a proposal i is first drafted between the Berlin 
Senate and the trade unions, submitted to the United States, British, 
and French Labor Affairs Advisers of the Kommandatura, who give 
the draft to the respective civilian personnel officers. The next step is 
getting together with our British and French counterparts in classi- 
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fication as to wages, and employee utilization as to employment con 
ditions, making counterproposals and recommendations, and submit- 
ting them back through the Kommandatura to the Senate. Once 
agreement has been reached, it comes back to the Kommandatura for 
final approval and the civilian personnel offices for implementation. 
It will be of special interest to Representative Harden that while there 
is established by law equality of sex, nevertheless a woman employee 
who maintains a household has 1 day off a month with pay for mainte 
nance of that household. The male employees, of course, are not too 
happy about this arrangement. 

Mrs. [larpen. Of the 83 United States civilian employees, how 
many are women / 

Mr. Lawson. Approximately one-third. The same is true among 
the local civilian employees. 

The delegation of authority for civilian personnel administration is 
given directly by the commanding general of Berlin Command to the 
civilian personnel officer, with the staff and ommeininenane channel 
through the G—1, and technical guidance and assistance by Lieutenant 
Colonel Hixson’s office at Headquarters USAREUR in Heidelberg. 
In order for the civilian personnel branch to accomplish its mission 
it is staffed with four United States civilian employees, myself and 
a chief of each section. There are 34 local civilian Peneragers: Out 
of the 34, 4 are paid from nonappropri: ated funds. I believe Lieu 
tenant Colonel Hixson explained about the nonappropriated fund em- 
ployees. Such employees, whom we are servicing from this office, are 
those working in messes and clubs as kitchen helpers, bartenders, and 
so forth. Of course, the individuals utilizing these services pay the 
wages of such employees. We levy a service charge for each employee 
serviced and this charge pays our four nonappropriated fund civilian 
personnel branch employees. 

Let us look at the various subbranches or sections within the civilian 
personnel branch, as shown on this chart: 

(1) Salary and wage administration, formerly known as classifica 
tion, is the section responsible for the grading and titling of positions. 
It might be interesting to know that we have German analysts working 
on United States positions, as well as German positions. This ar 
rangement has worked out quite well. 

(2) Employee utilization, frequently referred to as E. U., is respon- 
sible for placement, employee relations, and training functions. There 
is established a supervisory development program for both United 
States and German supervisors. Such a training program is essential 
in maintaining an effective disciplinary procedure, such as previously 
mentioned. 

(3) Administration does the paperwork and records keeping; and 
is responsible for maintaining position control, personnel folders, 
and United States payroll liaison with the finance and accounting 
office where the United States payroll is physically located. At one 
time all United States payrolls were centralized at Heidelberg. Now 
any questions or problems arising regarding pay can be ironed out 
on the spot without lengthy correspondence and numerous phone 
calls. 

(4) The German payroll coordination section has 2 German em- 
ployees, 1 coordinator and 1 clerk. The German payroll is physically 
located in the office of occupation charges, a German agency. 
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This other chart depicts the various units where the 83 civilians 
are employed. 

Mrs. Harpen. I see under dependent schools the number 15 is 
listed—does that mean 15 teachers? 

Mr. Lawson. That represents 14 teachers and 1 principal. 

Mr. Broynimu. Are there adequate educational facilities? 

Mr. Lawson. I would say yes. We have a new school that was con- 
structed approximately 214 years ago. Of course, we have a prob- 
lem of turnover of teachers, which is inevitable. Teachers came 
abroad to spend a year or two to give us the benefit of their current 
stateside experience and - take bac k to their State school systems 
experience from abroad. I don’t believe very much can be done about 
turnover as the majority of teachers do not seem to want to remain 
abroad and make Federal service a career. You will be interested to 
note that as a result of Dr. Sifert’s presentation at Frankfurt we have 
instituted a system to expedite transfers of teachers to Berlin. For- 
merly, if someone was to be transferred to Berlin we would send a 

cable asking what type of security clearance was in the file, general 

suitability of employee, and so forth. When the reply came bac k, we 
would send another cable giving the appropriation number and ef- 
fective date. Now we send one cable including the appropriation 
number, specifying that if they are satisfactory employ ees and cleared 
properly, we would like them transferred on a certain date. 

Mrs. Harpen. I think it would be well if Mr. Lawson could include 
the charts for the record. 

The information follows: 
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(Certain additional related information follows :) 


HEADQUARTERS, BERLIN COMMAND, 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BRANCH, 
APO 742, United State Army, October 26, 1955. 


Subject: Memorandum for record concerning charter flights at holidays for 

United States civilian Army employees. 

To: Hon. James H. Morrison, Chairman, House of Representatives Post Office 
and Civil Service Subcommittee. 

1. Reference is made to undersigned’s memorandum, subject as above, dated 
October 19, 1955. 

2. Subsequent to former memorandum, attached reply has been received by 
the interested employee in connection with his request to the American Express 
Co. 

3. Apparently the Civil Air Board and the International Air Transportation 
Association are the proper agencies to contact concerning this matter. 

WILLIAM K. LAWSON, 
Civilian Personnel Officer. 


THE AMERICAN Express Co., INC. 
Frankfurt (Main), October 18, 1955. 
Mr. MATHER M. HyatTr, 
Quartermaster Section, Berlin Command, 
APO 742, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Hyatt: Your letter of October 10 making an inquiry regarding the 
charter flights has been received. 

The International Air Transportation Association, known as IATA, estab- 
lishes regulations pertaining to rates of member lines, which lines include most 
of the airlines the public use in connection with travel, such as PAA, TWA, 
BOAC, SABENA, SAS, SWISSAIR, AIR FRANCE, KLM, ete. Insofar as the 
charter holiday flights are concerned, they authorize the members to offer 
charters during specific periods with the distinct understanding that the charter 
rate will only apply to members of the Armed Forces and their dependents, who 
join a charter flight from the country they are stationed in. In other words, 
an American soldier stationed in Austria could not. book on a charter flight 
leaving from Germany or any other country with the exception if there was a 
charter flight from Austria. They also established that Department of Army 
civilians, members of the State Department, and consulates and other Americans 
in Europe are not eligible to membership in these charter flights. 

There is something else coming up which may arouse your curiosity and that 
is that we expect to learn officially within a few days that CAB (Civil Air 
Board) in Washington will authorize American carriers, such as TWA and 
PAA effective November 1 to allow members of the Armed Forces to book round 
trip from Europe to the United States at a rate which will be 40 percent off the 
high season rate, which will mean approximately $354.40 round trip between 
Frankfurt and New York, good for 45 days, but only for members of the Armed 
Forces, dependents are excluded. This we expect will go into effect. 

The American Express Co. as agents of the carriers have no voice whatso- 
ever in the establishing of rates and policies of IATA airlines. If we did you can 
be sure we would make the regulations wide open for obvious reasons. 

Thanking you for inquiring but sorry that we cannot give you more encourage- 
ment, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. WHITE, 
Assistant Vice President. 

PENCILED Nore: Mr. Lawson, undoubtedly something could be done in Wash- 
ington to allow DA civilians in Europe to participate in this program, since 
under Bonn agreements we are “‘members of the forces.” 

HYATT. 
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Bertin, GERMANY, October 10, 1955. 
Mr. C. J. WHITE, 
Travel Department, 
American Express Co., 
APO 757, United States Army. 

Dear Mr. WHITE: The Berlin branch of the American Express Co. has referred 
me to you for answer to following question: “Are civilians of United States 
nationality employed by War Department in Europe eligible to fly on holiday 
charter flights?” 

If the answer is “No,” I would appreciate knowing if IATA, the airlines, 
the Army or American Express put these restrictions into effect. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


’ 


MATHER M. Hyatrr. 





HEADQUARTERS, BERLIN COMMAND, 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BRANCH, 
APO 742, United States Army, October 19, 1955 


Subject: Memorandum for record concerning travel allowances. 
To: House of Representatives Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee. 


1. The basic regulation governing travel performed in the interest of the 
Federal Government, and additional allowances therefor on all categories of 
persons, are the Standardized Government Travel Regulations as amended Aug- 
ust 1, 1952. Variances in the allowances granted occur because the various 
departments are authorized to further prescribe regulations for their separate 
organizations. Particular discrepancies as set forth below pertain only to travel 
in connection with permanent change of station orders for persons between the 
United States and Germany. 

2. Members of the uniformed services——The Joint Travel Regulations have 
been issued for use of this category of persons in connection with the Standardized 
Travel Regulations. The application of these combined regulations allows that 
an Army officer, regardless of rank, be given travel for himself and all members 
of his family from his home in the United States to his post of duty overseas. 
This is to mean that transatlantic transportation will be afforded all these 
persons plus a rail travel authorization for the officer and a mileage allowance 
for the members of his family not to exceed 18 cents per mile in total. This 
prevails also when travel is performed by private automobile except that the 
officer would then be reimbursed by an amount of 6 cents per mile within the 
United States. Per diem allowance is given only to the officer per mile within the 
diem rate in this case is based on a 24-hour day. 

3. Civilian employees of Department of Army.—Civilian Personnel Regulations 
T3—Civilian Travel, January 1953, with changes thereto, provide additional 
regulations for travel of this category of personnel. These regulations provide 
for transportation of a civilian employee and his family from their point of resi- 
dence in the United States to their overseas duty post. Transatlantic trans- 
portation and rail transportation authorization is furnished to all members 
regardless of the total costs. If travel is performed by private automobile, the 
employee is reimbursed at the rate of 10 cents per mile within the United 
States, but no allowance is made for dependent members of the family if they 
travel with the sponsor. Per diem, which is paid to the employee only, is 
computed on a quarter-day basis which results in a lesser amount being paid 
for the same amount of travel as that performed by a member of the uniformed 
services. 

4. Civilian employees with the Department of State-——Foreign Service travel 
Regulations contain specific instructions for this category of personnel. Trans- 
portation is afforded from point of residence in the United States to the over- 
seas post. If travel is performed by rail, reimbursement is made for the actual 
costs involved. If travel is performed by private automobile, employee is reim- 
bursed at the rate of 10 cents per mile for himself with an additional 10 cents 
per mile for at least 2 adult persons of his family, within the United States. 
In view of the fact that these persons can use the military train from Bremer- 
haven or Frankfurt to Berlin, they are reimbursed only in the amount which 
would be required if travel is accomplished by common carrier from the port 
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of arrival to either one of these cities. Per diem is paid to the employee with 
an additional amount to the family on the following instances: 

(a) When travel is performed by ship $5 per day to each member of the 
family over 11 years of age for the first 7 days. Additional days required are 
compensated at $2 per day. 

(b) When travel is perofrmed by land in the continental United States $12 
per day to each member of the family over 11 years of age with no limitation to the 
total number of days. 

(c) When travel is performed by land in other areas the currently estab- 
lished rate is applicable as above. 

(@) When travel is performed by international air flight $6 per day to each 
member of the family over 11 years of age. 

Allowances for children under 11 years are half the above amounts. 


WILLIAM K. LAWSON, 
Civilian Personnel Officer. 

Mr. Broynim.. The 83 civilian employees—that is the total civilian 
employees here? 

Mr. Lawson. For the Department of the Army. It does not include 
State Department employees or those Army employees not serviced 
by the Berlin command civilian personnel branch. 

Mr. Broyuity. There is a larger number of civilians in the city 
of Berlin? 

Mr. Lawson. A few from procurement and other agencies, who are 
serviced by civilian personnel offices where their headquarters are 
located. 

Mr. Broyum.. How many civilian employees would you estimate, 
all told ? 

Mr. Lawson. Approximately 125. 

Mr. O’Brien. One hundred and one for State Department, USIS, 
FOA. 

Mr. Broynitt. A grand total of what? 

Mr. Lawson. Approximately 225. 

I recall that Lieutenant Colonel Hixson prefaced his testimony in 
Frankfurt by stating that he wanted it definitely understood there 
were no plush accommodations for United States civilian employees. 
In Berlin, possibly as nowhere else, we do have good accommodations. 
Not plush, but better than a lot of places, thanks to the commanding 
general, G—4, quartermaster, and engineer. This has been done be- 
cause it is the only recompense the ‘civilians and milit: ary have for 
living 104 miles behind the Iron Curtain. There are no differentials 
or special allowances payable in Berlin. 

The CrHatrmMan. Are those living quarters, would you say, more 
costly to the United States Government than other comparable quar- 
ters throughout E urope ? 

Mr. Lawson. That is pretty difficult for me to say. Nothing excep- 
tional has been done as all has been accomplished within existing direc- 
tives. To illustrate the difference: when you are in a larger command 
in order to get a work order acted upon there are several channels to 
go through. Here in asmaller command there is good cooperation and 
if a person needs something from the quartermaster or engineer it 
doesn’t take so long to ac¢ -omplish. 

The CHatrMan. “My point is that while this is still an occupied city 
you more or less requisition whatever housing is necessary. Does that 
cost the taxpayer any more money than if they had to build or con- 
struct housing? Unless the United States Government had to spend 
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money building costs would be less than for inferior housing in Britain 
and France. 

Mr. Lawson. That is again rather difficult to answer as it is outside 
the scope of my office. 

Mr. O’Brien. The predominant number of employees live in apart- 
ments, not houses. The cost is based on what they would get as an 
allowance for housing. The average cost of housing for State Depart- 
ment employees is $2,300 per year each. This is much more reasonable 
than in London or Paris. 

Mr. Broruty. We are still occupying Berlin. In effect, as to the 
housing you have here, do you have that through something like con- 
fiseation if necessary ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. Some confiscation, some requisition, some new con- 
struction. 

Mr. Broyuitit. By German personnel, through deutshemarks or 
American dollars? 

Mr. O’Brien. The housing that was built in Germany was built by 
occupation cost money. 

Mr. Broyniin, According to Mr. Lawson's statement about better 
housing, if housing was not so good here, as in France, would that 
be any great relief to the taxpayers / 

The Cuarrman. At the same time the fact that housing is better 
than in some parts of Europe, and due to the more or less dangerous 
position, it is added incentive to get. people who are more efficient and 
more qualified in a very important spot. 

Mr. Lawson. It is essential for maintaining high morale. 

Mr. Broyuitt, The point both the chairman and I are getting at— 
all the publicity, adverse publicity, we hear on plush housing and 
plush living, in Berlin—what does it cost the taxpayer? 

Mr. O’Brien. The fact is, housing in Berlin doesn’t cost the tax- 
payer money. It issupported completely from occupation costs. The 
personnel in Berlin, like all other Foreign Service posts, must live 
within what they would get for their allowance. 

Mr. Creretia, You said there were 230 United States civilian em- 
ployees in 1949 ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes: in September 1949. Now there are 83. 

Mr. O’Brien. And 101 in the State Department. 

Mr. Crerecita. Of your 101 and 83, are those all under civil service 
status ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. Not in the Army. 

Mr. O’Brien. My 101, except for retirement coverage, are under 
Foreign Service regulations. 

Mr. Lawson. May I say we are hoping to be under civil service be- 
fore the end of the year. Nine of our employees have personal com- 
petitive status, however, they cannot utilize it until they go back to the 
United States and apply for jobs there. 

Mr. Tumu.ty. The } versonnel who do not have civil service status 
but are hopeful that deny will acquire it by the end of this year— 
would you say the lack of this status is detrimental to their morale? 

Mr. Lawson. I certainly think it would be a great bolster to morale 
if they do get it. Concerning the standardization of personnel prac- 
tices In overseas areas, United States employees in Berlin were re- 
quested to submit proposals. Most of the proposals are very familiar 
to you. The committee has already heard them in Frankfurt. 
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The Cuarrman. The recommendations are practically the same as 
we had in London, Paris, and Frankfurt, which were practically the 
same in each locality ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, with 1 or 2 additional. 

The Cuarrman. Let the record show that the same problems exist 
here as exist in other parts of Europe with United States personnel. 
Mr. Lawson wishes to submit something additional. 

Mr. Lawson. Lieutenant Colonel Hixson in Frankfurt presented 
proposals such as storage allowance, shipment of automobiles, and so 
forth. I would like to mention a phase of home leave that I don’t 
believe was covered. State Department personnel are authorized home 
leave so that the employee goes commercially and obtains an allowance 
paid for the most direct route. A few Army civilian employees have 
indicated that they would prefer this arrangement so that if they 
desired to go by a circuitous route they could do so, and be reimbursed 
for the most direct route. 

Mr. Creretna. To the exclusion of Government transportation or 
have an option ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. An option. 

Mr. Creretia. For what reason ? 

Mr. Lawson. If an employee would like to go by another route and 
have the opportunity of broadening his knowledge of foreign areas 
he would be paying for the difference out of his own pocket. There 
would be no expense to the Government. 

The CHarrMan. That recommendation would not cost the Govern- 
ment anything ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. For the extra travel, no. In addition, the Department 
of the Army employee signs a new employment agreement and re- 
turns to his present position, whereas in the State Department. after 
home leave the employee is usually assigned somewhere else in the 
world. Many Army civilian employees have expressed a desire for a 
similar system. Another provision of the State Department is that 
when an employee is traveling, and it is required that his dependents 
accompany him, he receives per diem for his dependents as well. We 
have no such provision. We would like to see the same provision given 
tothe Army civilians. 

Mr. Broyui. Transportation for dependents is paid for ? 

Mr. Lawson. Transportation but no per diem. 

Mr. Broyuiw. In transportation overseas by Army vessels food is 
not included for dependents ? 

Mr. Lawson. No; food for dependents must be paid for. 

Mr. Srncuarr. On the other hand, Department of Defense per 
sonnel traveling on United States vessels overseas normally travel on 
military transport vessels, which are financed by the Defense Depart 
ment, rather than authorizing additional money for transportation 
of their employees such as the State De partment does and who utilize 
commercial facilities, which is a saving to the Defense Department. 
What I want to point out is that the State Department does not oper 
ate any fleet of vessels and therefore has to utilize commercial ves- 
sels. The Defense Department, on the other hand, maintains vessels 
to transport troops, supplies, and personnel. It is cheaper for the 
Department of Defense to transport by military vessels than by com- 
mercial. That is the distinction and point Mr. Broyhill had in mind. 

Mr. Broyuiity. Would it be agreeable to the committee to ask Mr. 
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Lawson to submit for the record the inequality between the way de- 
pendents of the Department of Defense travels versus the State De- 
partment—the inequality for which you are asking correction. 

Mr. Lawson. I believe chiefly the difference lies in land transporta- 
tion. When State Department personnel travel they receive per diem 
for their dependents. On land travel you have room charges, higher 
meal charges, and so forth. Army per sonnel does not get per diem for 
dependents. The difference is apparent. 

Mr. Crerecia. You are still talking now about civilian personnel 

rather than military 4 

Mr. Lawson. Civilian personnel. 

The Cuatrman. The committee should know definitely what the 
Army personnel requirements are, what the State Department re- 
quirements are, and what civilian personnel requirements are as far as 

sach of the three categories traveling is concerned. Will you submit it 
to us in letter form, including automobile allow: ances, other allowances 
of travel, bringing in military transports, also State Department 
which operates under a separate act of Congress, and civilian employees 
sent overseas whether attached to the military or not. 

(The information is as follows :) 


HEADQUARTERS, BERLIN COMMAND, 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BRANCH, 
APO 742, United States Army, October 19, 1955. 
Subject: Memorandum for record concerning travel allowances. 
To: House of Representatives Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee. 

1. The basic regulations governing travel performed in the interest of the 
Federal Government, and additional allowances therefor on all categories of 
persons, are the standardized Government travel regulations as amended August 
1, 1952. Variances in the allowances granted occur because the various depart- 
ments are authorized to further prescribe regulations for their separate organiza- 
tions. Particular discrepancies as set forth below pertain only to travel in 
connection with permanent change of station orders for persons between the 
United States and Germany. 

2. Members of the uniformed services.—The joint travel regulations have been 
issued for use of this category of persons in connection with the standardized 
travel regulations. The application of these combined regulations allows that 
an Army officer, regardless of rank, be given travel for himself and all members 
of his family from his home in the United States to his post of duty overseas. 
This is to mean that transatlantic transportation will be afforded all these per- 
sons plus a rail travel authorization for the officer and a mileage allowance for 
the members of his family not to exceed 18 cents per mile in total. This prevails 
also when travel is performed by private automobile except that the officer would 
then be reimbursed by an amount of 6 cents per mile within the United States. 
Per diem allowance is given only to the officer involved. Per diem rate in this 
case is based on a 24-hour day. 

3. Civilian employees of Department of Army.—Civilian personnel regulations 
T3—civilian travel, January 1953, with changes thereto, provide additional 
regulations for travel of this category of personnel. These regulations provide 
for transportation of a civilian employee and his family from their point of 
residence in the United States to their overseas duty post. Transatlantic trans- 
portation and rail transportation authorization is furnished to all members re- 
gardless of the total costs. If travel is performed by private automobile, the 
employee is reimbursed at the rate of 10 cents per mile within the United States, 
but no allowance is made for dependent members of the family if they travel with 
the sponsor. Per diem, which is paid to the employee only, is computed on a 
quarter-day basis which results in a lesser amount being paid for the same 
amount of travel as that performed by a member of the uniformed services. 

4. Civilian employees with the Department of State—F¥oreign Service travel 
regulations contain specific instructions for this category of personnel. Trans- 
portation is afforded from point of residence in the United States to the overseas 
post. If travel is performed by rail, reimbursement is made for the actual costs 
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involved. If travel is performed by private automobile, employee is reimbursed 
at the rate of 10 cents per mile for himself with an additional 10 cents per mile 
for at least 2 adult persons of his family, within the United States. In view 
of the fact that these persons can use the military train from Bremerhaven or 
Frankfurt to Berlin, they are reimbursed only in the amount which would be 
required if travel is accomplished by common carrier from the port of arrival to 
either one of these cities. Per diem is paid to the employee with an additional 
amount to the family on the following instances: 

(a) When travel is performed by ship, $5 per day to each member of the 
family over 11 years of age for the first 7 days. Additional days required are 
compensated at $2 per day. 

(b) When travel is performed by land in the continental United States, $12 
per day to each member of the family over 11 years of age with no limitation to 
the total number of days. 

(c) When travel is performed by land in other areas the currently established 
rate is applicable as above. 

(d) When travel is performed by international air flight, $6 per day to each 
member of the family over 11 years of age 

Allowances for children under 11 years are half the above amounts. 

WILLIAM K. LAWSON, 
Civilian Personnel O fiicer. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; the last proposal I had received I doubt very 
much will be a matter for congressional legislation. It is interesting 
to note, however, that charter flights from Eur ope to the United States 
are now offered for uniformed members only, although formerly this 
also included civilians. 

The Cuarrman. Why the change? 

Mr. Tumutty. Was there some advantage in the previous method 
enabling all employees to use charter flights? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; if you wanted to go home at your own expense, 
it was much more reasonable. 

Mr. Tumutry. The ending of charter flights to civilians renders 
their ability to get back more > costly ? 

Mr. Lawson. Y es, when traveling at their own expense. 

The CuarrMan. It went into effect and you do not know who issued 
the order or regulation ? 


Mr. Lawson. No; charter flights are offered either through Ameri- 
can Express or private airlines. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you endeavor to find out all the particulars 
and give us a letter or statement as to that matter ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows: ) 


HEADQUARTERS, BERLIN COMMAND, 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BRANCH, 
APO 742, UNITED States Army, 
October 19, 1955. 
Subject: Memorandum for record concerning charter flights at holidays for 
United States civilian army employees. 
To: House of Representatives Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee. 

1. The attached documentation indicates that charter flights for Department 
of Army civilian employees, formerly available by certain airlines, are appar- 
ently now only available to military personnel in uniform. 

2. Although charter flights have been made available from time to time by 
individual airlines, the coordinating agency most frequently used is American 
Express. 

3. Although it is realized that this is not a matter for congressional legislation, 
nevertheless it would be highly desirable if presentation could be made at the 
proper level to the American Express Co. in an attempt to afford equal treatment 
for all employees of the Armed Forces, whether civilian or military. 


WriiiiAM K. LAwson, 
Civilian Personnel Officer. 
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Subject: Suggestions for improvement of overseas employment conditions. 
Mather M. Hyatt, Department of the Army, Civilian, Quartermaster Section, 

Berlin Command, APO 742, United States Army, October 7, 1955. 

To: Civilian personnel officer, Berlin Command, APO 742, United States Army. 

1. In compliance with paragraph 4, basic letter, it is suggested that it be 
brought to the attention of the House Post Office and Civil Service Subcommit- 
tee, that Department of the Army employees are not allowed to participate 
in chartered flights to United States for special holidays such as Easter, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas (enclosure 1). 

2. Discrimination against Department of the Army employees seems to be 
because of misunderstanding between individual airlines, International Air 
Transport Association, and American Express Co. American Express Co. will 
accept reservations from “uniformed members of the United States Armed 
Forces” only. Department of the Army employees are usually regarded as 
“members of the forces.” 

3. Investigation by the undersigned has established the fact that other air- 
lines, in addition to Lufthansa, are making charter flights with same restrictions 
on Department of the Army employees. 

4. Formerly Department of the Army employees were eligible to participate 
in charter flights (enclosure 2). 

MATHER M. Hyatt, 
U.S. DA, Civilian. 


HEADQUARTERS, BERLIN COMMAND, 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BRANCH, 
APO 742 UNITED STATES ARMY, 
October 4, 1955. 
Subject: Suggestions for improvement of overseas employment conditions. 
To: All Department of the Army civilian employees. 

1. The following Representatives, members of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Subcommittee, will meet in Berlin Monday and Tuesday, October 10 
and 11: James H. Morrison (Louisiana), chairman, Joel T. Broyhill (Virginia), 
Albert W. Cretella (Connecticut), Mrs. Cecil M. Harden (Indiana), T. James 
Tumulty (New Jersey). 

2. The group is gathering information to assist Congress in considering legis- 
lation to standardize overseas employment conditions. Department of the Army 
civilian employees are invited to submit constructive suggestions or comments, 
excluding individual personal problems, for the improvement of overseas 
conditions. 

3. Among suggestions to be presented will be “home leave” in the United 
States not chargeable to annual leave; per diem for dependents when accom- 
panying employee on official travel; and storage allowance for household goods 
left in the United States. All are Department of State benefits currently not 
applicable to Department of Army employees. 

4. It is requested that all suggestions be submitted to the undersigned, who 
will present them to the subcommittee, no later than 1200 hours, Friday, October 
7, 1955. 

Wr.iAM K. Lawson, 
Civilian Personnel Officer. 
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RMERCAy | pact 
American | .@,,| Express ™ 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


To all members of the U.S. Armed Forces stationed in Germany 


Join your Family Back Home 


over 


Christmas and New Year 


This yeor for the first time, LUFTHANSA German Airlines will have aircraft available for charter by yniformed members 
- of the US Armed Forces, their wives and children — stationed in Germany, for holiday flights from Frankfurt/Germany to 
New York/USA in December 1955. 
LUFTHANSA-CHARTERS 


will be available as follows: 


Departure Westbound Departure Eastbound 


Frankfurt Dec. 9 New York (Idlewild) Jan. 5 
Dec. 10 Jan. 7 


Dec. 11 Jan. 8 
Dec. 17 Jan. 14 
Dec. 18 Jan. 15 
Dec. 20 Jan. 18 





Charter Price: $ 21312. - PER CAPITA RATE: $ 296.-— for ROUND TRIP, 


provided all space is utilized 
Equipment: Most modern SUPER CONSTELLATION “1049 G” Seating Capacity: 72 


Participants will have the full benefit of the lowest possible fare based on the number of persons actually participating in o 
charter flight. Should not all seats be utilized, individual fores will be revised upward with each participant paying a pro- 
portional share of the total charter price. 


Reservations should be made at the eorliest possible date through the American Express office nearest to your station, by 
moking a deposit of $ 50.—, which is refundable in full up to six weeks prior to the scheduled date of departure of the west- 
bound flight. After that date refund can only be made if a substitute passenger has been found or if the charter flight 
is cancelled by the airline. The balance of your shore in the charter price is to be paid not later than one month prior to 
scheduled westbound departure. 


You will save 10°/s transportation tax on your stateside inland transportation if purchased at your local American Express 
office. 





Ask about the “Fly Now-Pay Later* Plan in connestion with the American Express Loan Service 





LIABILITY: 
Tre Americon Express Company, inc., acts only as agent for the alr corriers providing transportation or other services and all receipts and tickets are subject 
to any ond all terms and conditions under which tronsportation or ony other services whatsoever are provided or which may be mode by such air corriers 
and the delivery and occeptance of such receipts and tickets shall be deemed to be consent to the further condition that neither The American Express 
Company, inc., nor any of Its subsidiary or affiliated companies shal! be or become liable or responsible in any way in connection with said transportotion 
or ony other services whatsoever or for ony loss, injury or damage to or in respect of ony person or property howsoever coused or arising 


G, 13-855 30000 Printed in Germany 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR EASTER 


09 


FLY HOME 
MILITARY GROUP CHARTER SHARE PER PERSON 


ROUND TRIP 
EUROPE-NY 
a e ¢ < 
ee eet ee Piecing Sensaty 
—-F LY 10 new rote , ‘-. ONLY ‘or 


SPECIAL MILITARY TREK FL FOR U.S. 
SERVICEME IVILIANS 








¢ 
















22 
OTHER TURES: 6 Gee tet= £ 


30 days leave) 
SEPET quatity service 
D (with Lloyds of London) 
(pretty hostesses and free meals) 

OM YOUR UNIT - YOU BOOK AND YOU FLY 
IF LEAVE IS CANCELLED 

please) RESERVES YOUR SEAT 
ERVICE SAVE 15 °, ON U.S. TRANSPORTATION 
MOST EXPERIENCED G.l. CHARTER SERVICE BaeGGiems 







p ~ ASK ABOUT OUR DAILY LOW-FARE TOURIST FLIGHTS TO USA 
'AN'T LEAVE YET? WE'LL HAVE MORE BARGAIN CHARTER FLIGHTS DURING 1954 


DS! — ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL-PRICE “WIVES-TO-EUROPE” PLIGHT PROGRAM 


DROP IN, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


wy | 
F ALPINE TOURS 


AN AMERICAN AGENCY, RUN BY EX+G.1.’S. EXCLUSIVELY SERVING U.S. ARMED SERVICES 
STUTTGART: Tagbictt-Turmhaus - Tel. 975% - MUNICH: Goethestrafe 1 (at HBF-RTO) . Tel. 54148 or 57176 
New Booking Office - KAISERSLAUTERN: 37 Altenwoogstrasse - Telephone 4882 
SALZBURG: Hummer Austria Touring, Mckartplatz 9, Telephone 72115 


JUST FILL IN APPLICATION ON BACK AND YOU ARE ON YOUR WAY HOME 


NAN 


Da 
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ALPINE’S FLY HOME CHARTER PROGRAM 
APPLICATION FORM 





FLIGHT DEPARTURE DESIRED: 





NAME RANK ’ ° 
First Middle Last 
SERIAL NO. ORGARIZATION . APO: 
KASERNE TOWN DUTY PHONE .. . AGE 
COMPLETE ADDRESS WHILE.ON LEAVE Ij USA 
Street 
City State Telephone 


SAVE EVEN MORE! BOOK YOUR TRANSPORTATION HOME FROM NEW YORK IN ADVANCE AND WE 
WILL SAVE YOU THE 15% U.S. TAXES 


DESTINATION: NY to One Way Round Trip 


{by cir name of neorest airport) 


VIA: Air Coach rt let Class Air 4 Greyhound Bus a 


WE WILL GLADLY SEND YOU FARE INFORMATION AND SCHEDULES 





Enclosed please find as my deposit (minimum $ 50.00) U.S. Postal Money Order or 
Travellers Checks payable to ALPINE TOURS, 128 East 56th Street, NYC, New: York, 
in amount $ . The balance of $ will be paid at least 10 days 
before departure of the flight. I also understand that these flights are strictly 
on a round trip basis and that in the case I should .cancel less than 10 days 
before flight time it will be my responsibility to find a replacement for my seat, 
except in the case where my leave is cancelied by military authority. 


Date: ‘ 
Signature (Name, Rank and Serial No.) 


PLEASE NOTE CAREFULLY: WE CANNOT ACCEPT SCRIPT OR D-MARKS. DO NOT BRING SCRIPT IC THE AIRPORT FOR USE IN U.S.A. 
ALL MONEY YOU WISH TO USE AT HOME SHOULD BE CHANGED INTO TRAVELLERS CHECKS BEFORE LEAVING YOUR MILITARY POST 


INSTRUCTIONS: Fill out this application and mail it, or better still, bring it with your deposit, to your'nearest ALPINE TOURS 
office. If you should have ony questions concerning this or our future flights, please write or telephone us. 
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The Cuairman. Let the record show that there is a special offer for 
Easter 1954 for $335, fly home and return, Europe to New York, as a 
special military group charter flight for US servicemen and authorized 
Department of the Army civilians, by Alpine Tours. American 
Express also has a circular issued August 1955 stating: “join your 
family back home for Christmas and New Year” limited only to 
uniformed members, wives and family, stationed in Germany. These 
two folders should be made a part of the record, one showing that 
they would not only take uniformed members and their family but 
also civilian members and their family. Any other recommendations? 

Mr. Lawson. That is all I have. 

The CuatrmMan. Any questions ? 

Att Members. No. 

The Cramman. The committee stands adjourned. 

















PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND POLICIES OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
AND PERSONNEL PROGRAMS, 
Post OFFICE AND CIvIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Hearing Held at Building B, McGraw Kaserne, Munich, Germany, 
October 18, 1955, Hon. James H. Morrison (Subcommittee Chair- 
man) Presiding 


(The hearing convened at 2: 15 p. m., October 15, 1955, in the main 
conference room, building B, MeGraw Kaserne, Munich, Germany.) 

The CHarrman. The meeting will come to order. This hearing has 
been scheduled at the request of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of the United States House of Representatives for the 
purpose of giving the officers and employees of the departments and 
agencies located in this area an opportunity to discuss the problems 
pertaining to personnel administration and to present their views 
and recommendations for improvement. Major General Watson, our 
host in this area, will be heard at this time. (reneral Watson, we will 
apprec.ate anything you may tell us about your problems. 

General Watson. Mr. Morrison, I am very happy to welcome you 
and the other members of the committee to Munich today. We hope 
your stay will be pleasant as well as informative. We hope, also, that 
the conditions, as you see them here, will be satisfactory to you. 

I will take a minute or two to explain a little something about the 
mission of the Headquarters, Southern Area Command, here in 
Munich, and then I'll ask Mr. Beers, the civilian personnel officer, to 
carry on and give you more detailed information on the matter which 
[ think you are primarily interested in. We have Mr. Johnstone here 
from the Air Force, who will discuss anything about Air Force civil- 
lan personnel matters or answer questions you have on such matters. 
And you know Mr. Sinclair from the Embassy and Mr. Sumner and 
Miss Cullen from the consul general’s office in Munich. 

I would like to indicate on this chart here our location in Munich. 
The yellow portion of this map is the Southern Area Command and 
covers about 27,000 square miles of Western Germany, a little over 
half the total land area of the United States Zone here in Germany. 
The distance is about 240 miles, at the longest, from Garmisch on the 
south to the northern extremity around Hof, Stuttgart on the extreme 
west, to Passau on the east. As you see, we border the Iron Curtain 
right here. This is Czechoslovakia. Then, we have Austria here. 
We recently had to revise this m: up because of the closing out of the 
United States Zone of Austria. The French Zone is here, about 200 
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miles from Munich. Bremerhaven is about 400 air miles and Berlin 
about 300 miles by air, and it is about 100 miles from here to the Czech 
border. . 

Now, the mission of the Southern Area Command. This is a service 
type of organization which I presume you are familiar with. Our 
job is primarily housekeeping. We have a big number of tactical 
units of the Seventh Army stationed at Southern Area Command, and 
our mission is to take over as many of the housekeeping jobs as we 
possibly can so the tactical comm: anders can concentrate their ene rgy 
and time training their troops to be ready in case of an emergency, s 
we run the bakeries and the commissaries and the hospitals and the 
laundries, facilities of the postal service and the signal service, trans- 
portation—just general housekeeping duties in order that the tactical 
units can, as I say, spend their time on training, 

The first part of the mission is command and exercise of adminis- 
trative control of units assigned to me. I have a certain number 
of military and civilians assigned to the Southern Area Command 
in order to carry out the mission, the main mission being to provide 
administrative support, a high-sounding phrase for housekeeping, for 
some tactical organizations, agencies, individuals, and dependents 
located in the Southern Area Command. We have certain adminis- 
trative plans we have to draw up, to keep up to date, and modify from 
time to time as necessary, and then we have the two recreational areas, 
Garmisch and Berchtesgaden in the Southern Area Command, which 
we also supply, and we try to do that at the least practical cost. 

This shows the military situation here, personnel assigned to the 
Southern Area Command as of the 1st of October. Weare authorized 
not quite 6,000. We havea little bit over—6.273, to be exact. Now, of 
that total, we have 950 authorized officer strength with a little over 
there—about 1,100 officers; warrant officers, 53, against 71 actually on 
hand; enlisted men authorized, 4,800, and we have a little bit more 
than that—approximately 5,000. This is the total military strength 
assigned to the Southern Area Command. 

Now, the assigned or attached civilian personnel. Actually assigned 
to Southern Area Command—this does not inc lude those assigned to 
the Air Force. Authorized, 22,600-—actually 23,000 approximately, of 
which 205 are United States civilians. Loe al wage rate, authorized 
18.500: we are a little over on that 18.800. Labor service, 4.000 au- 
thorized; a little over there, 4,025 against 4,098. That is the civilian 
personnel assigned to the Southern Area Command. 

Now, this shows the total number of people of all categories, Army, 
Air Force, dependents and civilians that we have to support—our 
lodgers, you might say—in Southern Area Command. That total here 
at the end of August was a little over 134,000 people. Now, then, 
dividing that total support force into the 184,000 shows that we are 
supporting about 4.4 people—our support force. 

Now, that, very briefly, is the military picture of the personnel 
assigned to the command. I'll ask Mr. Beers to go into more detail 
on his chart and have further discussion on civilian personnel matters. 

The Cuatrman. Before we hear from Mr. Beers, I would like to 
say for the record that this subcommittee has been appointed by the 
full committee of the House of Representatives, the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, to study personnel questions as far as 
civil-service emloyees and other employees affected indirectly or di- 
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rectly by the civil service are concerned. And, at this time, before 
we hear from Mr. Beers, I would like to ask the committee if they 
have any questions from General Watson. Mr. Tumulty ‘ 

Mr. ‘Tumuury. No questions. 

The CuHarrman. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpren. No questions. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. BroyHini. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Counsel? Mr. Walsh! 

Mr. Wars. No questions. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Mode? 

Mr. Move. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Then, we thank you very much, General Watson, 
for your excellent presentation. We are certainly happy to be here, 
and we would at this time like to hear from Mr. Beers. 

General Watson. Thank you. I would like to stay with you if I 
may. 

The CHairman. We would be delighted. 

For the record, Mr. Beers, would you state your exact name and 
title, please 4 

Mr. Brers. R, G. Beers, civilian personnel officer, Southern Area 
Command. 

We're all familiar with the concept of the military-civilian team at 
the top level—the President, the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of 
the Army, and so on, Chiefs of Staff and remainder of the organiza- 
tional setup. We're maybe not all quite familiar with the military- 
civilian team at the operating level. Gene ral Watson pointed out that 
there are around 30,000 people assigned to him for his logistical sup- 
port for the one-hundred-and-thirty-four-thousand-odd people in the 
command. Of that approximately 30,000, about two-thirds are civil- 
ians, most of which are Germans. But here we have the military- 
civilian team in operation. 

You have seen the Southern Area Command. There is a big map 
of it. Here is a smaller one showing subareas that we service, and 
it gives a brief picture of the way the Personnel Office is organized 
to serve. There are five branch offices of the Civilian Personnel Office. 
One services these 4 subareas; 1, these 2 subareas; 1 at Augsburg; 1 
at Munich and Berchtesgaden; and 1 at Garmisch, the area where 
you'll be tomorrow. Operating out of each of these offices is one or 
more members of the staff located at each of the dots. Now, so we 
won’t be confused about some of these figures, this is not the same 
30,000 we were talking about a moment ago. This is the civilian wort. 
force that is in the geographical area of Southern Area Command, 
for which General Watson and his staff are responsible for adminis- 
tering. The civilian work organization comprises, at a recent moment, 
31,157 people. Of those, this group are Germans—a total of 21,929 
German appropriated-fund employees, and 7,008 non-appropriated- 
fund German employees. When I - “German,” that doesn’t mean 
just German—local wage-rate people from all over Europe—in fact, 
wider than Europe. Then, we have a second group of Americans 
1,507 United States Department of Agriculture e mployees, and 23 of 
what we call continental wage-scale employees. They are Allied. 
neutrals, Belen ins, British, French, who are working here on the same 
grade basis as Americans but on a different pay scale from Americans. 
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And there are 690 non-appropriated-fund Americans working, some 
for the recreational areas, some for the Special Activities Division— 
the library service, the club directors, and that sort of people. So 
it is the civilian work force that this headquarters is responsible for 
administering, most of which are not Americans. 

Now, let us look at the DA civilian work foree—1,530—840 of which 
are women. We are heavily staffed with women. Three hundred 
thirty-seven of the 840 are teachers. Of the 690 males, 97 are teachers. 
Quite a preponderance of women. 

Take a look at the way some of the personnel are grouped. Over 
half are bachelors. A total of 851 of the 1,530 are bachelors. You 
have heard or you will hear of some bachelor billeting problems. 
There’s why. We've got so many bachelors. Then there are sponsors; 
412 of the DA’s are sponsors. That is, they have their families over 
here. Iam asponsor. My family is here. Two hundred and sixty- 
seven are dependent wives of military or civilian personnel. There 
are some organizations who use a great many dependents. There are 
many advantages to using dependents. There are also some prob- 
lems—a built-in turnover. When papa goes, mama goes, too. 

This chart discloses the fact that the women that we have are not 
all routine clerical people. These are the women who are employed 
in positions of GS-7 and above. Teachers are separate from the other 
people. Here, for example, are 26 women in administrative positions- 
up to grade 15, I might add—1 or 2 in investigations, about 10 or 12 
in the legal accounting and statistical field; a lot, 34, in the library 
and recreational field—that’s the special-services group; a couple of 
nurses. Most of them in the hospital are military nurses. These 
are what amount to public-health nurses, and there are 2 or 3 in 
training. Among the teachers here, we have many women: 275 are 
elementary schoolteachers, 37 are secondary schoolteachers, and about 
10 are principals. So, the ladies are widely used and in very responsi- 
ble jobs, as you can see. 

You have heard a great deal about the tariff affecting the local 
wage-rate employees. We operate under the same tariff that you 
have heard about in Frankfurt and in other places. The source of our 
recruitment for LWR’s is German—people who come to us looking 
for jobs, former employees we have had to let go. Some we get 
through the labor office, some we get through advertising. In some 
areas, we have problems getting the right number of people; in other 
places, it is not so difficult. 

The question of security checks has been brought up. Iam sure that 
DA's are all checked carefully before they come over. LWR employ- 
ees, German employees, are given a postemployment check through a 
request to the CIC after they goto work. Anything that turns wp of 
an unfortunate nature is taken care of through a special security pro- 
cedure that has been established. 

This command has no particular additional recommendations to 
make over and above those which you have already heard. We would 
like to second or add our endorsement to the recommendation for the 
extension of competitive civil service overseas for such positions as it 

is appropriate to include, which in this command would be about half 
of the positions which we have. We feel that bringing these posi- 
tions into the competitive service will make it easier to get and to keep, 
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for reasonable periods of time, better qualified people who would, 
with status, be able to come over and go back to other jobs in the 
States. 

We recognize that merely having status over here won’t accomplish 
the problem. It will be necessary to have some form of planned 
career program under which a man or woman would work for 2 or 3 
or 4 years here, go back to the States for 2 or 3 or 4 years, then 
maybe go to the Orient for the same period, then perhaps back to the 
States, then maybe back over here—some sort of planned rotation 
basis. Not necessarily as stringent as the one followed by the military, 
but some sort of a planned program under which people could be trans- 
ferred about the world in the interests of improving the personnel 
ndministration of the Army and maintaining a better organized, a 
better qualified, a more stable Army-wide or Defense Department- 
wide work force. Our purpose, as we see it, is to help build that 
work force. That I consider to be my function on the general’s 
staff, to help him build a civilian work force to perform his logistical 
support function for the one hundred and thirty-four thousand-odd 
people we service in this command. 

That’s all I have unless there are some questions. 

The Cuarmman. Mrs. Harden, are there some questions / 

Mrs. Harpen. First, I should like to congratulate you, Mr. Beers, 
upon the fine chart you have prepared for the statistics of women’s 
part in this program. I am sure all the women will be interested in 
this when I take it back home to them. 

Speaking of civilian personnel, in case a civilian should be con- 
sidered a security risk—— 

Mr. Brrrs. You are talking about Americans? 

Mrs. Harpen. No, local—and that person had been released from 
one position and later was employed by a branch of our military 
temporarily, now, how long would that person be permitted to serve 
there, or how long does it take you to screen those people again before 
they find out about that person ? 

Mr. Brrrs. First, we have a list of people who have been separated 
from other locations in Army places in this command and other com- 
mands. I have a copy of that list. We check against that list be- 
fore we employ anyone. Assuming that that system works perfect- 
!y—which no system will ever do completely—assuming that it would, 
we wouldn’t have anybody in the category you mention. But assum- 
ing we do have anybody in the category you mention, it shouldn’t be 
longer than 2 or 3 months before the information would come to light. 
Once the information comes to light, it is possible to get the employee 
out of the work situation—not off the payroll, but off the work situa- 
tion—almost immediately. 

Mrs. Harpen. That question was asked of me, and I didn’t have 
theanswer. Thank you. 

The CHamrMan. Any further questions, Mrs. Harden ? 

Mrs. Harpen. No further questions at this point. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Tumulty ? 

Mr. Tumutty. Yes. As I get it, you do have a postemployment 
check for the security of so-called locals, is that correct / 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. And then is that done by the CIC? 
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Mr. Beers. We submit it tothe CIC. Where they go beyond them- 
selves, I am not sure. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is that a criminal investigation unit? 

Mr. Beers. Criminal Investigation C orps. 

Captain Massy. Counter Intelligence Corps. 

Mr. Brerers. I mean, the Counter Intelligence Corps. 

Mr. Tumutry. I might say, if I should ask anything that is classi- 
fied, just let me know and I will not press it. I am just concerned 
with the procedure. At these investigations made by the CIC, then 
you have the procedure to eliminate these people? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumuury. Those that are hired by our Government directly ? 

Mr. Beers. Technically, the LWR employees are employed by us, 
but actually, legally, they are the employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Army is the utilizer. 

Mr. Tumeutry. In other words, the system followed is the same sys- 
tem followed in France and in England? 

Mr. Beers. I can’t answer that of my own knowledge, never having 
worked in France or England. Mr. Taylor of USAREUR can. 

Mr. Taytor. What was the question, please? I was taking notes. 

Mr. Tumuury. I say, the system of making employee checks here 
is techni ally, as he says, by the Federal Government. Is the same 
procedure followed here in Western Europe as is followed in France 
and England ? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. I think there are several distinctions in the 
security clearance systems in France and England and in Germany. 
The dis sti nection I would like to make for Germany is that we utilize 
the employees furnished by the Federal Government, but we perform 
the administration ourselves. What I mean is the recordkee “ping and 
all the administrs ative functions necessary to clear these people. In 
France, we depend upon the French governmental agency, the In- 
tendant, to provide the administrative services for it. 

Mr. Tumcutry. Are there any other distinctions ! 

Mr. Taytor. The distinction being that for security purposes in 
Germany we do have security criteria laid down for the employee. 
He knows that in advance of his hiring and he must sign a certificate 
that he is not a member of this or that organization. This enables 
us to proc ‘eed with the internal-type clearances that ascertain whether 
he is telling the truth. That is not as readily available in France 
as In Ger many because of the securit V a ing aspects performed by 
the French Government. We have a greater opportunity to investi- 
gate in Germany than in France. 

Mr. Tumutury. In other words, then, Mr. Taylor, you have come 
nearer to the requirements of the Federal statutes than is done in 
France / 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumurry. You ask the employee to sign some certificate where 
the employee must state, under some penalty, that he is not a member 
of any organization that would be considered subversive as described 
by the Government of the United States—roughly thereabouts? 

Mr. Taytor. That’s right. It is published by the local commands 
as determined in conjunction with the Federal German Government. 

Mr. ‘Teumuury. Germany, then, we might say, is unique as compared 
to England and France in that respect ¢ 
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Mr. Taytor. I would like to observe, Congressman Tumulty, that 
the ability to use this same criterion or similar pattern as in the United 
States is that we have found a very cooperative attitude present in 
the Federal Government of Germany in developing a plan for em- 
ployment that will meet the needs of ‘the Forces. 

Mr. Tumuury. However, as I say, the German procedure is unique 
as compared to England and France? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tumutty. Totally different here in that the employee makes a 
statement before employment even though he is technically hired by 
the Federal Government. Nevertheless, he makes a statement which 
is similar to one required by our statute that the employee undertakes 
to state that he doesn’t belong to some organization that would be 
injur ious to our secur ity. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tumvctry. Can you tell me how the policy in Germany was 
brought in being? 

Mr. Taynor. Yes, sir. Article 44 of the Forces Convention, which 
concerns labor—the Status of Forces Agreement, commonly called 
the contractual agreement. 

Mr. Tumutry. That reads different from the Status of Forces Act 

France and England? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. It places responsibility upon the Federal 
Government and delineates the responsibility that will be carried on 
by the German Government and those responsibilities that are in- 
herent in the forces. The forces have the right and the opportunity 
of negotiating with the Federal Government for the establishment of 
appropriate employment conditions pertaining to the use of German 
civilians in the United States Army. Through the medium of nego- 
tiation, this particular system or criteria of security for the forces 
was brought about. 

Mr. Tumutty. Securitywise, with respect to Germany, we are in a 
better position than with England and France? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. German labor law and the jurisdic- 
tion of German labor courts is extended to all employees. However, 
in the field of security, German labor law—German labor court juris- 
cdiction—does not extend. In cases of security, a mixed commission 
established under the meaning of article 44 would determine or hear 
a grievance arising out of a security dismissal, but the law itself 
would not pertain. The mixed commission would consider it. 

Mr. Tumutty. I take it then, if some employee was a security risk 
so charged by our authorities, he would be dismissed summarily and 
given a right to pursue his grievance before a mixed commission as 
distinguished from the situation in France? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Broynui. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyutn. Mr. Beers, I was very much interested in the ques- 
tion of obtaining and retaining status for the civilians. Don’t you 
think there should be a program worked out to assure them of a job 
when they finish their tour of duty in Germany or overseas? 

Mr. Beers. Some sort of plan for continued utilization of the indi- 
vidual? 
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Mr. Broyuit. I think that’s very important. You know, back in 
the States, quite often permanent status does not mean exactly what 
it implies, especially in view of the recent reduction in force. I am 
wondering, if we establish permanent status for the overseas em- 
ployees by Executive order or legislation, whether you have some plan 
to assure these people, once they attain that permanent status, they 
will have some reasonable hope of a job in the Defense Department 
back in the States, if you don’t have a rotation plan for some other 
spots throughout the world. Are you working on some plan, some 
coordination here with the Defense Department, that we can give 
them so that they will have that job security once they get it? 

Mr. Berrs. Friends of mine in the Defense Department with whom 
I have personally discussed this have indicated that they are interested 
in some such plan. W “ee they are actually interested enough to 
go ahead and develop it, I don’t know. This much I can say: Te 
whatever extent my voice can be heard, we’re going to develop a plan 
or try to do as much as possible so they can develop some such plan. 
This command will, and I am sure USAREUR is also interested in 
developing at least a proposal for somebody to seriously consider. 

Mr. Broyuiiy, I’m very glad to hear that, because it’s most difficult 
to legislate on human nature. You certainly must have some flexibil- 
ity in administering any civil-service program, and from my limited 
but somewhat extensive experience in the last 3 years, I have seen 
quite a bit of abuse in that flexibility in the States in providing jobs 
for these people who have had that status for pend years, where the 
agency had a reduction in force and they tried to get a job in another 
department, and the other departments were hiring people off the 
streets. I think very serious consideration should go to that in any 
type of legislation or Executive order that comes out, to obtain the 
job security which all pf our people want to obtain. But you have got 
to have the flexibility to administer it. 

Mr. Berrs. We'll propose something we hope will be of value. 

Mr. Taywuor. I'd like to report a tentative pl: in which has been an- 
nounced by the Department of the Army to USAREUR. Mr. Willey, 
Director of Civilian Personnel for the Army, has advised us that with 
the inception of the competitive status plan, that the Army is ready to 
start immediate ly on a pilot study to place individuals who have been 
in this overseas area in other Government jobs as a starting point for 
the development of a career plan for Army personnel. I believe that 
within the framework of the competitive status plan, that the Depart- 
ment of the Army will be stimulated or given an opportunity, shall ] 
say, to proceed with this plan that you have discussed. So I don’t 
believe it’s a matter of havi ing to encourage our higher headquarters 
to do something about it. They've been relatively helpless to do much 
for those of us who have not had competitive status, but with the in- 
ception of this plan, they can proceed speedily with a career plan for 
us. 

Mr. Brers. Of the one-thousand-five-hundred-odd DA’s that we 
have, there are approximately 60 who now have personal status and 
would be, for that reason, eligible for placement in another job back 
in the States. But they have to find the job. I happen to be one of 
those. If or when I leave here—when I leave here—unless there is 
some plan, I will be separated from the service and have to go look 
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fora job. Now, that is true, at the moment, between the departments, 
as I know from long experience in Washington. 

Mr. Tumutry. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Beers. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Legislation was passed this year designed to give 
civil-service status of a permanent nature to persons e mployed during 
the Korean conflict. The legislation was designed to help alleviate the 
situation to some extent. Are you familiar w ‘ith it and to what extent 
has it aided those employees here in Europe, if any ? 

Mr. Beers. I am familiar generally that legislation has been passed. 
I don’t believe it would have any effect here. 

Mr. Tumutry. It begins a certain day in 1955. 

Mr. Beers. There is nobody in Europe, with the Army at least, who 
has status in the position that he presently occupies, nor can he have 
until, either by Executive order or legislative act, the positions here 
are brought within the competitive service. 

Mr. Tumutry. May I just interject another question? In Paris, the 
same question arose, and also in London. It was bruited about that an 
Executive order might accomplish the purpose. I think pretty nearly 
everybody in Germany would agree you should have legislation. It 
was suggested i in Paris that the Defense Department needed a forei ign 
service of its own to follow the Army and the Air Force, and thus 
give its personnel a freedom of movement and posses that it 
could not acquire in this present situation. Would you care to com- 
ment on that ? 

Mr. Beers. The Army has, in effect, a foreign service of its own 
right now. 

Mr. Tumutry. I am speaking of the Defense Department in toto, 
but go ahead. 

Mr. Beers. The Army has, in effect, a foreign service of its own 
right now. We have a lot of people 3 in this command who formerly 
worked in the Orient. There are a lot of people in the Orient who 
formerly worked here. It’s not a foreign service in the sense they’re 
moved about administratively. It’s a foreign service only in the sense 
that Mr. Y works here and goes back to the States and wants to go to 
the Orient and then returns to the States. 

Mr. Tumutry. Should this particular situation be recognized 
some form of legislation or regulation? It seems to me it would take 
legislation. Do you have any comment on it? 

Mr. Brrrs. It would be helpful to have such a foreign service, in my 
opinion. It would be most helpful if it were not limited to a foreign 
service. Now, by that, specifically, to cover a corps of people who 
spend their time overseas, never working at all in the States, would 
not answer the problem, in my opinion. It would be better to have a 
system under which an individual would work in Europe for a while, 
and then back in Washington for a period— 

Mr. Tumutry. What I had in mind was a foreign service approach- 
ing or paralleling the Foreign Service of the State Department— 
where you would go home for a certain period and where, by reason 
of your partic cular skills working with the Army or Air Force, you 
would be in a position to go work in any area where the Army had 
to go, and to do those ¢ “1V vilian things necessary to relieve the militar Vv 
of certai r words, to have a rec ognized formal 
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department within the Department of Defense covering those em- 
ployee having it formally recognized bv leoislation. 

Mr. Brers. Having such a corps would be most valuable if it were 
adequately integrated within the stateside civilian organization. 

Mr. Tuarerry. That is understood. 

Mr. Beers. Let’s not keep the same group overseas all the time. 
They ought to we rork 3 at h ome for a while. 


Mr. Tuan That’s just the point. That would be my thought. 
We certai ly aa In’t ¢ xXpect everyone to spend : all his life overseas, 
and I don’t think it would be worthwhile for our Government to do so. 
but hav Ing in mind that we antic ipate we will need civilians to per- 


form highly skilled work who have an intimate knowledge of how the 
Army operates, that would be available to go and come back after so 
many years—perhaps assigned to installations at home for a home 
tour of duty and then sent back—makine their pay commensurate at 
least, if not superior. 

Mr. Brers. We are in too big a job to depend upon people for over 
seas work on individuals who would just like to go over to FE urope for 
a couple of years and come back, or on individuals who like it so well 
and have been so long in overseas locations that they would like to 
spend the rest of their lives here. 

The Cnuatraan. Mr. Beers, in our hearing at Frankfurt, it was 
brought out, as well as in France and Eneland, that the hiring of local 
personnel was advantageous for many reasons, particularly two: First, 
it was impossible and impractical to bring the civilian personnel from 
the United States over here in the vast quantities that were needed, 
and also the fact that by coordinating with the local government, per- 
haps that would help to some extent with our, we might say, our 
dealings with them or in solving our problems with them, and, second, 
that the cost was different in respect to what it would have to be for 
the employees of the United States. Is that a similar pattern—does 
that exist here? 

Mr. Brrers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Would you briefly state for the record approxi- 
mately what the difference is in the wages paid to the local German 
citizens in comparison to what would necessarily have to be paid to 
comparable American citizens working in the same jobs? 

Mr. Brerers. To staff the 30,000 odd positions that we mentioned a 
while ago entirely with Americans would cost right at three times 
as much money. 

The Cnarmman. Three times as much money ? 

Mr. Beers. Yes. 

The Cnarmman. And how many employees do you have? 

Mr. Brers. This command employs 31,157, I believe. 

The Cuarman. Have you got or can you get for the record the 
average salaries of those people ? 

Mr. Brerrs. We can get it. You would have a figure for the Amer- 
icans and another for the LWR’s. That can be put in the record. 

Mr. Lirwiy. The average salary for the German employee i is 5,200 
marks a year: for the DA civilian, $5,500 a year, but we cannot employ 
any Germans in a job that requires security. That’s the reason we 
can have a GS-8, 4, 5, 6 position at home filled by a DA civilian, here 
filled by a German. The only low grades where we have Americans 
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here are for reasons of security. If there is no classilied material, 
we have a German. 

The CuHarrmMan. For the benefit of the record, would you state 
your name and position, plea se? 

Mr. Lirwry. My name is Abe Litwin. I’m a civilian and employed 
in the comptroller section. 

The CHarrmMan. You gave the two average salaries. One was in 
marks and one was i] dollars. Co uld you put those both i dollars 
for the benefit of the record—approximately ¢ 

Mr. Lrrwiy. The average salary of a German, converted to collars, 

uld be about $1,238 a year. The average DA civilian’s salary is 
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Phe Cuamman. Mr. Beers, it was brought out in the testimony in 
France that they hada good deal of housing sroblems there, at ne 
essarily in Paris, where they seem to have been able to solve them, 
but especially in the rural areas of France, as far oe olan personnel 
was concel red. That is especially true in the ease of technicians and 
others brought over from the United States. And that was com- 
pared to the housing reqt wirenn nts around Wiesb: qaen, Hei lelb re, 
Frankfurt, and Bonn. The housing on an overall basis in these Ger 
nian cities was ‘considered able. What is the housing’ : uation 


here in this part of Eanan as regards the employees who are¢ 
brought over from the United States? Would you say it was com- 
pa ‘able to these other ( rerman cities and suitable ? 

Mr. Beers. I would say that th ie housing is comparable to the other 
German cities and suitable. By and large, there is no particu ilar prob- 
lem of housing, the one exce} ‘tion being that some bach ielors who still 
get housing that is equal to or better than the basic regulation provi- 
sion aren't able to have as good housing as once they perhaps seul 
have had when we had a smaller number of bachelors, and they are 
i aising some objec tions. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Don’t you have that same problem in the States 4 

Mr. Beers. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you had any difficulty getting personnel over 
here for your schools ¢ 

Mr. Beers. You're talking about teachers ? 

The Crramman. Teachers; yes. 

Mr. Brers. I would say “No.” As Dr. Sifert pointed out to you 
in Frankfurt, most of the teachers are recruited stateside. I know of 
no shortage of teachers in Europe—in fact, if anything, as Dr. Sifert 
pointed out, we have more than we needed. 

The CuatrmMan. Some on the waiting list ? 

Mr. Brers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. The difficulty with these teachers, I understand, 
you have a big turnover , do you not ¢ 

Mr. Brers. Teachers are employed from stateside school systems. 
Most of them are unable to be released from the stateside school sys- 
tems for more than a limited period of time, so they have to go back. 
We have a built-in turnover. 

Mr. Tumu.ry. Speaking informally with certain mothers, I gath- 
ered that while the system is excellent, still the vy do have difficulty 
because they have the fee ling they don’t have the benefit of teachers 
that are making a career out of the particular grade ‘o r particular 
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school they’re in. And in one instance, I understand one family sent 
a child to a school where an English teacher taught, and she was teach- 
ing the national songs of England and drawing the flag, and the little 
boy ‘ame back and said the American fi: ag was ; smaller and they drew 
a big Union Jack. I am wondering, do. you think anything can be 
done to improve this program? This is not intended as a criticism, 
but simply a query. Would you be better off if this system could be 
made of a more permanent nature for teachers ? 

Mr. Beers. If it were possible to set up what would amount to 
the 49th State to operate a school system which would have everything 
a State school system has, yes; such might be a good idea. 

Mr. Tumutty. Do you think there’s any practical value to the 
thought? 

Mr. Beers. Frankly, Mr. Tumulty, I don’t think that I, as a civilian 
personnel officer in one command, am in any position to say. I am 
not aneducator. Ihaveone child inthe school. We are well satistied. 

Mr. Tumutty. Speaking as a father, you are satisfied ¢ 

Mr. Beers. I am well satisfied. I am expressing a personal opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Watsn. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in one point. I think 
I understand the screening that is given local workers. I was wonder- 
ing how they’re paid, the ones that work for the Army? Would you 
like to answer that, Mr. Beers, or Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. The mechanical process or the support, the appropria- 
tion—which aspect are you interested in ? 

Mr. Wats. I would like to have both the mechanical phase and 
whether it comes out of general appropriations or what? 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to treat the general support in terms of 
the budget for the individuals. Prior to the 5th of May, the date 
of sovereignty of Germany, the employees were paid from funds called 
occupation costs funds. These funds were provided by the Federal 
German Government as a part of the occupation costs for our being 
here as occupation forces. So the actual payment for local wage rate 
civilian employees’ salaries, as well as many other things of the com- 
mand, were supported from these funds. W ‘ith the date of sovere ignty, 
naturally, that finance picture is changing. They are now -alled 
defense support funds. The amount of money that will be made avail- 
able by the German Government for employees and other purposes 
will be greatly reduced. Therefore, the budget picture for the com- 
ing year or beyond that would possibly be made up of both defense 
support ania ‘and dollars to be appropr iated by the Congress. 

The mechanical aspect of their payment is that the U nited States 
forces provide time and attendance reports to a German office called 
the Office of Occupation Costs. These time and attendance reports 
are the payroll documents needed for the computation of a monthly 
or hourly wage. This German office prepares the payroll documents 
in accordance with German procedure, making the necessary deduc- 
tions for social insurance and German taxation, and pays the net 
amount due to the employee through the disbursing offices. 

Does this answer the question, sir? This, of course, treats only the 
direct-hire employee. 
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Mr. Tumutry. That is roughly the system pursued in England 
and France. 

Mr. Tayior. Quite similar. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do they take the tax out in France ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. The only difference that would pertain to ee 
mechanical system, as far as France and Germany are concerned, 
that with the nonappropriated fund activities: those that are ae 
direct hire employees—the activity itself is its own disbursing office. 
They pay the individual on the basis of the computed payroll sheets 
pre pared by the German office, whereas in France the total job is done 
by the French office. 

Mr. Tumvutry. You mean, in France they make the entire payment 
and take a lump sum from us in reimbursement ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. In Germany, we have two systems, for the de- 
fense support funds the German office computes and pays, and on the 
nonappropriated side, they compute and the agency, the acitivity 
involved, pays from its own funds. That would be club and mess- 
type oper: ations, because they are not provided these support funds. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions? Is there anything fur- 
ther you would like to add, Mr. Taylor ? 

Mr. Taytor. May I ask this question? Pertaining to the record of 
London, Paris, and Frankfurt, I do have certain deletions or addi- 
tions I would like to recommend for your consideration. 

The CHarrMaAn. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tayuor. Insofar as the London and Paris briefings are con- 
cerned, I would like to add this for the record for clarity, only in case 
the impression was that something must be done now in terms of the 
career service and the competitive status. If the impression was 
given that nothing has been done by our department to this date, we 
want to clarify that question. Our dep: irtment has taken very aggres- 
sive action to recommend to the Civil Service Commission and the 
Defense Department this competitive status plan. The impression 
may have obtained that it would be necessary for you gentlemen, 
through your good offices, to go back and start something. As is 
quite clear, the action has been started, but the stimulation that we 
ask that you give to the program is to overcome any further delays 
that might be ‘involved in the extension of the career serv ice. 

The Cuamman. Maybe we can simplify it. 

Mr. Taytor. The delays that have been encountered in the exten- 
sion of the competitive status have had a serious effect on morale in 
the command, and we solicit your good help in stimulating action to 
complete that plan to extend it to us over here. 

Secondly, the number of employees that would be affected by this 
competitive status. United States citizen employees are the only 
ones to be affected. The record in the France meeting and in Frank- 
furt is not quite clear on that point. The number of people that will be 
affected is not up in the hundreds of thousands, but rather in the tens 
of thousands, if that. Thus, for the United States Army, Europe, we 
have, roughly, a total of 5,000 employees in this area. All of those 
will not fall within the competitive status plan. Certain job cate- 
gories will be exempted from the competitive status, teachers being 
one currently exempted by the Commission’s plan and certain investi- 
gators of the G-2 type operations. Those are particularly exempted 
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from the plan, so the number of people to be affected from the Army 
standpoint will not be hundreds of thousands but in the lesser number. 

Mr. Brers. May we have a short recess to give the reporter a rest ? 

The Cuamman. The committee will recess then for 10 minutes. 

(The hearing recessed at 3:20 p. m. and reconvened at 3:33 p. m., 
October 18, 1955.) 

The Cuarrman. The hearing is reconvened. Mr. Taylor, have you 
anything further to say 4 

Mr. Taytor. I think we have completed the two major items. For 
the record, I would like to submit the minor changes which are not 
worthy of bringing to the full hearing at this time. It is a correc- 
tion of designations; for example, in one of the briefings, Mr. Willey 
was identified as in charge of the Civil Service Commission. Of 
course, he is not. They are editorial in nature. They will be filed in 
the memorandum of record toe correct the original file. 

Mrs. Harden had asked Dr. Sifert about the proportion of male 
and female among the teachers, and Dr. Sifert had given you a guess 
only. Dr. Sifert has asked me to furnish you this information: 

Twenty-three percent of all professional personnel are men; 77 percent of 
the professional personnel are women. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you very much. I will submit this for the 
record. 

The Cuamman. Have you anything further? 

Mr. Taytor. No. 

The Cuarrman. T want to thank you for your excellent presenta- 
tion, and the committee is grateful. 

Mr. Beers, have you anything further to say or state ? 

Mr. Brrrs. No, sir. 

The Cuatmman. The committee would also like to commend you 
on your very excellent presentation and appreciates your contribu- 
tion to the hearing today. 

General Watson, have you anything further you would like to say ? 

General Watson. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. We want to thank you not only for your very 
excellent testimony, but we want to thank you further for the very 
excellent way in which you have been so kind as to provide us with 
these comments here and made everything so agreeably pleasant. 
We appreciate, further, that our plane was late and are glad that 
this hearing could be rather flexible, which certainly the committee 
appreciates. 

General Watson. We’re glad to have the opportunity to offer our 
facilities, and anything you would like to have during your stay, 
please don’t hesitate to call on us. 

The CHamman. Thank you, General. 

I’d like to further state for the record that one of the members 
of our committee who was over here, Hon. Albert W. Cretella, of 
Connecticut, had to return to the United States, and also another 
member of our committee, Hon. John E. Moss, had to return to the 
United States, and, for that reason, we are sorry that they are not 
here with us today. 

On several other hearings, we have had with us Mr. Johnstone, 
who is from the Civilian Personnel Directorate, Headquarters, United 
States Air Forces, Europe, and he has testified and presented this 
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committee with some very valuable and excellent testimony. I see 
he’s here today, and would you care to state anything for the record, 
Mr. Johnstone / 

Mr. Jonnstone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It’s not my desire to 
weary you ~ a further agonizing reappraisal of several points 
we have dealt with at such length in Paris, L ondon, and Frankfurt, 
but there are a few minor matters I would like to bring to your at 
tention, if I may. 

One of the subeomm ittee, Mr. Chairman, apparently made a request 
of one of our Air Force colonels that you be supplied wi we a glossary 
to unravel some of these abbreviations you have been liste Ing to, such 

“DAF” or “DAC’s.” I have this glossary here, whi h I will turn 
over to the subcommittee for 


its information with the thought that 
it will be useful. 


The CuarrMan. Without objection, it will be so ordered, and we 
certainly appreciate that ee. it 1S \ itally needed. 
Mr. Tumuury. 1 wonder if would let us have a copy of the 


German statute / 
Mr. Taynor. Sir, that was furnished in Frankfurt for the record. 
Mr. TUMUL! Ya Oh, y res; I reme —e “ee I’|] withdrav that. 
Mr. Jounsrone. I have here, Mr. Chairman, letters from 
emp yloyees who wish to present for your “consideration various prob- 


le Mis ¢ f concern te » ther he May ] ask th: these letters be turned over 
to the subcommittee for its information and included as a part of the 
record ¢ 

The CHarmman. I wish to make this explanation: The committee 
adopted a policy in London that we wou ld | unable to hear from 


indiv iduals and that the committee wou ld limit its hearings to those 
officials of the various departments of civilian personnel of the Army 
and all those in control or responsible for the civilian personnel here in 
Kurope and elsewhere where this oor nittee v - hold hearings. We 
also adopted a p icy that we would be glad to have any statement 
from any individ ial and upon consideration ‘wa the committee, if it 
dealt with civil-service problems that could be helpful in giving us 
additional helices that these leaden didn’t, we would be e@lad 
to make them a part of the record. I would like for the record to 
show we will be glad to accept these letters and the committee will 
consider them and if they fall in that category, they will be made a 
part of the record. 

Mr. Jounstonr. Thank you. There is one certain problem which 
has been conveyed to us, Mr. Chairman, by a number of employees, 
which I don’t think we have discussed as yet and which you may con- 
ceivably be interested in. This is the problem of salary retention, and 
I can illustrate the problem in two ways. When an employee signs 
a transportation agreement — being recruited for an overseas job, 
he mer accept employment in a position, let us say, classified as a 
GS-9, to use the correct terminology. Upon being overseas for 6 
ree his position may be resurve ved by classification specialists 
and determined to be properly allocable, not at a grade of GS-9, but, 
let. us say, ata gri ade of GS-7, two er: ades lower. Most of our people 
feel, and we are inclined to agree with them, that it is a definite hard- 
ship to ask such employees to accept a salary reduction incident to 
the regrading of their position to the lower level, and they have made 
of us the request that they be protected at the salary rate at which 
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they were recruited and therefore they have moved themselves and 
their families and their household goods to Europe—at least for the 
balance of their transportation agreement and tour of duty. We con- 


sider this a reasonable request, and I bring it to your attention 
accordingly. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Tumulty. 

Mr. Tumutry. Have there been many instances of this kind? 

Mr. Taytor. In our experience, sir, I think they would be isolated 
cases. It would not be of far-reaching impact. 

Mr. Tumutry. It has happened ? 

Mr. Tayor. It has happened; yes, sir. I would like to state that 
within the Department’s regulations, there are salary savings in many 
positions on changes to lower grade, where a person, maybe going from 
the first step of a GS-9, may have his salary protected at the highest 
possible step of a GS-7, which overcomes the actual loss of take-home 
money. 

Mr. Tumutty. The regulations of the Department of the Army? 

Mr. Taytor. The Department of the Army and the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Tumutry. What sort of grievance procedure do they have? 
Supposing this happens and the man is convinced the inspectors have 
made a mistake ? 

Mr. Taytor. The departmental regulations and the regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission give that individual an opportunity to 
appeal the grading of the position. 

Mr. Tumuury. Of what practical value is it? I don’t know how 
much practical value it has here, because seldom in the States does the 
person making the judgment reverse himself. 

Mr. Taytor. There may be an action upon an improper description. 
The appeal affords the opportunity to the individual and the employer 
and the analyst to consider the propriety of the job description upon 
which the classification action is based. 

Mr. Tumutry. The appeal is made to the agency making the deter- 
mination ? 

Mr. Taywor. It may go to the next higher headquarters. 

Mr. Tumutry. Have you had any instances where they reversed 
themselves ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, where the job content was shown to be improper. 
If it is a matter of a strict standard of the Civil Service Commission, 
it has to prevail. 

The Cuatrman. I think there are two different ways of appeal for 
a veteran and a nonveteran—the veteran to the civil service, and the 
nonveteran to the agency. 

Mr. Tumuuty. My experience with those problems is that they 
haven't got very far. 

Mr. Tayvor. I would like to make it clear for the record: Insofar 
as an appeal right is concerned, no appeal right is denied an employee 
by right of veteran status or nonveteran status. It’s a matter of 
channeling. If he elects to use the Civil Service Commission appeal 
channel, of course, he does not have a double appeal channel through 
the Department of the Army. The advantage of the appeal procedure 
is that it gives an opportunity to reappraise the job content upon 
which the ec classific ation action is based, and we have cases where some 
success has been afforded the employee by such a reappraisal. 
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Mr. Tumuury. What do you think of Mr. Johnstone’s proposal? 
Do you have any objection ? 

Mr. Taytor. No objection from an Army standpoint to considera- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Tumutry. The situation is the same in the Army as in the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Tayvor. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounstone. I don’t wish to convey the idea, Mr. Tumulty, that 
this question was of major importance. The same is true of us as of 
the Army. These circumstances arerare. However, when they occur, 
they give rise to certain arguments. 

Mr. Tuanry. An injustice to the person suffering it is considera- 
tion enough ¢ 

Mr. Tayror. Sir, I would like to repeat this: The only disadvantage 
that might be apparent in this is that we have been petitioning this 
committee to bring us into the family of civil service in the States. 
This action, if it were related to overseas only, would make us separate 
and distinct from the people in the United States. 

Mr. Tumutry. So, to that extent you are critical ? 

Mr. Tayror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounstone. We take a somewhat different view. We take the 
view that the adjustments required in accepting overseas employment 
are far greater than is true of employment in the United States. 

Mr. Tumutry. You take the position that when a man takes his 
family overseas and has a change in grade with reduction in salary, 
really the hardship is inflicted on the dependents rather than upon 
himself ? 

Mr. JoHnstoneE. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. So it is the family that suffers in what is really a 
technical revision which is not his fault. You have a contractual 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. What an employee executes now is merely an 
agreement. 

Mr. Tumvtry. It is your position that if the employee abides by 
the contract, the Government should also abide by the agreement. 
The average person who takes the Government up on an offer, when 
he gets overseas and finds himself a GS-7 oe of a 9, he is ina 
difficult position, especially if he is in France— or Paris, particularly. 

Mr. Jounstone. I certainly would agree with you there. 

Mr. Tumuvry. Almost like some Members of Congress. 

The Cuarrman. Anything further ? 

Mr. Jounstone. One final point. In regard to this discussion of 
the career service, it seems to us that there are two concepts of a 
career service, and we frankly are not sure which should prevail. 
These may be defined briefly as the foreign service concept, under 
which the theory would be that most of the employee’s service would 
be overseas and he would be moved from job to job but, generally 
speaking, in an overseas area, except for those periods in which he 
may be given home duty for purposes of re-Americanization, etc. 
This theory is related in my mind to the concept of Defense Depart- 
ment employment overseas as being relatively permanent. 

The second concept may be described as a job-rotation theory. 
This is the view that employment overseas with the Defense Depart- 
ment is really temporary employment, broadly speaking. Under this 
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concept, it is argued that it should be possible for an employee to 
vacate a position he holds in the United States and accept overseas 
employment for a given period of time, with assurance that the job he 
has vacated will be available for him upon the completion of his over- 
seas duty. The difficulty in this theory that we see is that comparable 
to all the difficulties that occurred during the war in the utilization of 
these so-called indefinite actions designed to protect jobs of veterans. 
The person who is moved into the position of the employee accepting 
the job in Europe doesn’t wish to be dislodged, quite naturally. He 
may have seniority in the position as against the employee who went 
to Europe. Furthermore, the employee who goes to Europe to serve 
in a responsible position doesn’t want to come back to the same job he 
left in the States. He wants to come back to a better position. He 
feels that in his work in Europe he may have acquired job experience 
and qualified himself for a higher level job. If he moved from a 
gerade 9 job to a grade 9 job overseas, where he is employed for 3 
years, he thinks he’ s qualified for a grade 10 or 11 job, quite naturally, 
So it isn’t i ist going back—retrogressing in a sense—to his old em- 
ployment, but it’s an op portun ity for promotion that he seeks. 

I can summarize the views of my headquarters on this by saying 
that these concepts deserve considerable thought, and we don’t have 
any answer yet to some of the problems they raise. Thank you very 
much. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Tumutry. Is it your position then that on this rotation plan 
the person who has the GS-9, say in Com Z, would want not only to go 
back and be carried as a GS-9, but he would want whatever promotion 
rights or opportunities that would be coming to him if he had worked 
in the States? 

Mr. Jounsrone. Yes, broadly. 

Mr. Tumvutrry. In other words, he wants not only what he hasn’t 
got now, to wit, permanent status, but in addition, he wants permanent 
status plus promotion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jounstone. That’s correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is the rotation plan ? 

Mr. Jonnstone. That’s not what is contemplated by the ordinary 
rotation plans. 

Mr. Tumutry. You can see the practical difficulties of that? 

Mr. Jonnsronr. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Tumutry. You would have difficulties with employees in the 
States ¢ 

Mr. Jounstonr. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. It has a practical difficulty of perhaps presenting 
some problem with respect to civil-service employees who are em- 
ployed within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States? 

Mr. JoHnsTonE. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutty. It would appear from that that this would be the 
only criticism of it. You feel, from your own experience, it is meri- 
torious to suggest that they do that because of their experience gained 
overseas ¢ 

Mr. JouHnstone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Would you also hold that it would be a good idea 
to have a so-called refresher leave in the United States and go y back and 
get reacquainted with American methods? 
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Mr. Jonnsrone. I think your question is very pertinent, Congress- 
man, and I’d answer it this way: If we adopt the view that overseas 
service with the Defense Departme nt is relatively permanent in these 
days of employment and that a man may go from one overseas job 
to another, I would say that the home leave, such as now available to 
State Department people, should certainly be extended to Defense 
Department employees. If, however, our view is that this is a tem- 
porary condition—this Defense activity overseas—and that a man 
is only to go for one tour, I see no point in arene) to him the 
home-leave benefit which is really a part of the S 
services of administration. 

Mr. Tumutry. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnstone 

Mrs a ARDEN, M 7 ‘hain lan, if you don’ t < ect to a woman having 
he last word ¢ 

The Cuainman. They usually do. 

Mrs. Harpen. I should like to ask General Watson a que ‘stion. He 
said, I believe, that he has within his jurisdiction the housekeeping 
activities mentioned, the bakery, the laundry and transportation, 
and I had the privilege of serving as canaat 


ate Departm ent 


‘ 


in of a subcommittee 
which held very extensive hearings—perhaps you have heard some- 
thing about them—concerning the Government’s activities where it 
was engaged in business which is in direct 
enterprise. Now, in some of these activities that you me ntioned, are 
any of those on a contractual basis, or do you feel that you can carry 
on these oper ations more economically by these civilians doing that 
kind of work ? : 

Gene ral WatTSON. Well, some ot those are Oona contractual basis 
such as transportation and repair of motor vehicles. I think that 
those are probably the major ones. I think that we could probably 
perform those duties more che aply by hiring local laborers or by 
contract. 

Mrs. Harpen. Do you know what perce nt you do have on contract ? 

General Watson. I would like to ask the SAC ‘OM Comptroller if 
he can give me an approximate figure / 

Mr. Lirwin. For an example, we have for ¢ cage ince about 1,200,000 
deutschemarks a year. To divide that quir ‘kly, comes up to about 
300,000, for repair of vehicles. T] a it is practic ally all that Ordnance 
vets, outside of its direct-hire people. In Transportation, the y spe nad 
about 1,500,000 deutschemarks. That’s about 95 percent of what 
Transportation gets. 

Mr. Broyuitt. What do you mean by “Transportation” ¢ 

Mr. Lirwin. The movement of things. 

Mr. Broyuity. Planes, trucks / 

Mr. Lirwitn. No; more the movement of household goods into the 
new housing area. 

Mr. Broyum.. You mean freight? 

Mr. Lirwin. That is correct. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. Mr. John Sinclair of the United States Embassv 
Bonn, is here. I was wondering if you had any statement you would 
like to make today ? ; 

Mr. Srncuatr. Mr. Chairm: in, since the tenor of this meeting deals 
with problems relating to the classified civil service, none of this d- 


rectly is pertinent to the American Fore ign Service personnel system. 


com petition to priv ate 
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So we have nothing to add to this today unless members of your com- 
mittee have questions they would like to raise and we might try to 
answer those for the committee. 

The CHarman. Any questions ¢ 

Let the record show that Mr. Sumner, of the State Department i> 
here. Do you have any statement to make? 

Mr. Sumner. No, sir. I believe Mr. Sinclair has covered that 
briefly. We have no relative problems that you have here. Once 
again, we would be glad to answer any questions you might propound 
to us. 

The CHamman. Likewise, let the record show that Miss Cullen, of 
the State Department in Munich, is also here. Have you any state- 
ments you would like to make ¢ 

Miss Cut.en. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Are there any questions you would like to ask? Ir 
not, the committee would like to thank Mr. Sumner and Miss Cullen 
for the hospitality they have shown the committee previous to our 
arrival and upon our arrival. 

If there are no further questions, the committee wants to thank all 
of those who went to the trouble and effort to make this hearing pos 
sible. We think we’ve got some very valuable information. We in- 
tend to explore it fully and when we e get back to Washington, the sub- 
committee will write a report with recommendations to ‘the full com- 
mittee, in hopes that many of these problems can be easily worked 
out. to improve the position of civil-service employees here in Europe 
and throughout the rest of the world who are working outside the 
continental United States. 

If there is nothing further anybody has to say, the meeting will 
stand adjourned. 

(The hearing adjourned at 4: 05 p. m., October 18, 1955.) 
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The Cuatrman. I want to take this opportunity to express the 
appreciation of this committee to all here today who have been so 
cooperative in trying to work out the plans of this particular meeting. 
We have held hearings or meetings in London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Bonn, Berlin, Vienna, and various other cities throughout E urope. 
Our main purpose is to find out and obtain suggestions “for the resolv- 
ing of problems of the civil-service personnel ‘who are now in E hurope 
and in different parts of the world. Naturally, we are very interested 
at this time in your problems here in Europe. We are happy to 
be here in Rome and our hearing today will be devoted toward getting 
all possible information as to what your problems are; any sugges- 
tions you might have; and also to give the committee the necessary 
information so that we will be in a better position when Congress 
opens in January to provide the proper legislation to correct a lot 
of iniquities which exist, iron out some wrinkles, and make duty more 
attractive for civilian employees who find themselves employed in 
Europe. There are some 650 civilian employees with the United 
States Navy in Naples. Mr. W. J. Gester is to testify on these. 
Now, Mr. Gester, we would like to call on you as the first witness 
today. We would like to know about approximately the time that 
the civilian employees were put in Naples, the minimum at that time 
and the maximum number, and what you have now. Would you pro- 
ceed accordingly, Mr. Gester? 

Mr. Gerster. The Navy moved into Naples, Italy, during the war 
and has had civilian employees that are direct employees of the United 
States Navy Department in Naples since 1943. The present com- 
mand, which is a subordinate command of CINCNEL in London, 
and the headquarters support activities for the NATO forces in 
Naples, was organized in 1952. In 1952 they were organized with 
a civilian work force of around 40 Americans and 250 indigenous 
or Italian employees. The command has grown and is still growing 
because of increased work requests and demands for additional sup- 
port, plus an increase in scope of responsibility and increased mission 
for the command to a point where today we have 113 United States 
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civil-service employees and 626 indigenous employees, that is, 
employees of NATO nations or Italian e mployees. 

The CHarmmAn. How about the 650 which you now have? How 
many are from the United States under civil service and how many 
Navy? 

Mr. Gesrer. There are 113 United States civil-service employees 
and 626 indigenous employees, making a total of 739. That is the 
Navy's complement. Now there are no representatives from the Army 
organization in northern Italy and they have asked me to speak for 
them. Nor are there any representatives from the Air Force in 
northern Italy, and they have asked me to speak for them also. I 

cannot give you an exact number of their personnel, but when we 
come to talk of their problems also, I can discuss them because I Lies 
discussed them with them. 
he CHarrman. Would you then procee with the problems that 
are presently facing the U nited States e aolaga' 

Mr. Gerster. Mr. Morrison, I be Neve in your hearings throughout 
the rest. of Europe you have probably had all of these problems 
brought up to you at one time or another. I hi ave been briefed to a 
minimum extent on that testimony, [I am not thoroughly familiar, so 
I can’t make reference with what exactly transpired. 

The Cuarmman. You say the problems, as ; ir as your setup is con- 
cern ied, for the Navy, Air Force, and Army in It: uy are more or less 

imilar to those in th e rest of Europe; is th: it roaeein’ 

Mr. Gerster. Yes, sir; our problems are similar to those other areas 
of Europe; poveivet: our approach may be somewhat different. DPer- 
hap s it would be better, and we might say that we may save time if I 
ran over the problems which we have and I am familiar or more 
owen agg should T say, with the testimony which was given in London 

by 2 Wells and Captain Steinbeck than I am with the testimony 
which was given in Paris or Munich or Frankfurt. 

re he ( ‘AIRMAN. [f you could, it would help the committee and help 

this hearing along if you would proceed along this basis. That having 

examined that testimony, state instead of giv ing repetition, just state 
that our problems are similar in such and such respect and in addition 
to that we have these problems. I am just making suggestions that the 
committee would be appreciative of, so could you testify along that 
line? 

Mr. Gerster. If T may refer to the testimony given by Mr. Wells 
and Captain Steinbeck, I _ proceed along that line. 

Mr. Mopr. I furnished Mr. Gester with a transcript of the hearing 
held in London on September 2 

Mr. Gestrer. The Navy, in fact all three services in Italy are organ- 
ized to employ people on a direct-hire basis, so that all of our em- 
ployees in Italy, both United States and indigenous, are direct United 
States Government hires. I think that we should understand that 
before we go any further 

The Crarrmman. In athe words, unlike they do in England or 
France, where they are hired through the Ministry of Labor in Eng 
land and through another agency of the Government in Drante. The 
United States installations here, the Navy, the Air Force, and Army, 
hire the citizens of Italy direct; is that correct ? 


Mr. Gerster. Yes, sir; that is correct. We hire them directly for 
many reasons, such as because of better ability to maintain a security 
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control of our employees; for better efficiency in operations, and ae- 
tually for a lesser cost to the United States Government. In addition 
to this, there are fringe benefits to this. By utilizing direct employ- 
ment We can, without winking our eyes at laws or civil-service regula- 
tions, maintain a training progr: am, a safety program, an employees’ 
relations program, an id an incentive and awards program, and through 
these many fringe areas we can develop bett r emplovees for the 
United States Government. Therefore, we, as an individual command 
employer, are 100 percent sold on the direct-hire method of employ- 
ment. Now, with that introduction making reference to the testin ony 


which was given in London, our setup and operational control is no 
different from the Navy in London. Our primary problems, insofar 
as operation for United States civilians are concerned with the area 
of fringe benefits The civilian employees of the armed services, De- 
partment of Defense, in Italy are highly desirous of getting through 
Congress app rov: il and passage of law n eq 111 ley \ to if those 
benefits and priv le ‘ges which are employed by the State Department 
and the members of the military forces. You have had this m nted 


to you perhaps in many different ways. In order to save time, I use 
the words ‘ ‘equiv: lene Vv of”: by th Lat I mean treatment to the State 
Department employees in the way of home leave, which would be one 
of the greatest incentives of getting better civilian employees over here 
from the United States that we can offer. 

I assume that Congress, in its extension of civil-service controls, is 
extending the reemployment rights of the civil-service employees in 
the United States. Asa matter of fact, I was briefed on this last sum 
mer. I know that the House of Representatives has passed this, and 
it is now up to the Senate to go up and take the ball and ear rr it all 
the way ‘through. The problem of allowances to civil-service e1 Iploy- 
ees is one of the greatest problems that any administrative agency in 
an overseas area is f: iced with. A elv i] service el i} lovee is oranted, 
as you know, an allowance dependent upon grade for quarters and 
miscellaneous utility bills which fit into the overall quarters allow- 
ance. There is no incentive for that employee to save money on that 
allowance: there fore, it is not a Sav ing to the Government to orant it 
to him in this way. I have been advised by a representative of the 
State Department in Washington that there are currently better than 
50 people in the State Department in Washington, D. C., alone who 
account for the amount of money that is spent on these quarters’ allow 
ances in an effort to adjust and maintain these quarters’ allowances. 
It is our suggestion that it would be to the economy of the United 
States Government to set quarters’ allowances for civil-service em- 
ployees in accordance with grade, the same as they do for the Army, 
Navy military personnel. 

Mr. Broyutin. Would you explain that further? 

Mr. Gerster. The Army, Navy, and Air Force pay an officer or 
enlisted man a given amount of money per month as a quarters’ 
allowance. He may spend all of this amount of money, he may spend 
more than that amount of money, or he may spend less than that 
amount of money, but that is the Sila of money that he is granted. 
That is his allowance. <A civil-service employee is granted a given 
allowance for quarters and these miscellaneous utility bills, ak as 


electricity and gas, that go along with it. He is entitled to only 
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that amount of money which he spends, but we find that there are 
areas where he doesn’t necessarily have to spend all of the amount 
of money which is granted to him. Yet, in order to improve his 
status of living, his standard of living, he does spend all of it and 
in doing so, much to the discord of the services at the point where he 
is working, he has the bad faculty of raising the rent or cost of living 
for other people. I think I can best explain it by an example. A 
good friend of mine, a naval officer, rented an apartment in ke 
he paid 65,000 lire a month for this apartment, a little over $100. He 
had the apartment painted and redecorated completely after he moved 
in. Circumstances caused his transfer to another area within a short 
time from the date he rented this apartment. The apartment was 
subsequently rented to a civil-service employee, grade 13. He is al- 
lowed $200 a month. He is currently paying close to $200 a month. 
He is paying 110,000 lire a month, or $115 or $120 a month rent. Well 
he had the landlord lump in certain basic administrative costs over 
and beyond the rent, but he also had the landlord assume the total 
cost of renovating and charge it off as rent. There are five other 
apartments in that building. The cost of each one of the apartments 
which become vacant has now gone in the neighborhood of 100,000 lire 
a month. The military people object strongly to this and I don’t 
blame them. I don’t feel that in that case the civilian who was en- 
titled to the $200 a month properly spent that $200 a month. There 
is nothing in the rules or regulations of the law which says he can’t. 
As a matter of fact, he is investing the money that is allowed him. 

Mr. Brornitx. Is the State Department the same / 

Mr. Gerster. The State Department is the same basis as the civil- 
service employee today. Congress and legislative reasoning can cor- 
rect a situation which is working now to the disadvantage of all of 
the United States forces overseas. 

Mr. Broyuit. I understood you to say that the quarters’ allowance 
of the Defense Department employees should be on the same basis as 
the Army, the same as the military ¢ 

Mr. Gerster. Yes, sir; I do. 

The Cuatrman. In France it is very difficult to get suitable housing 
for a lot of these technicians, and they have to pay high rent. They 
have rent controls but it has been brought out in hearings that there 
were ways of getting around that. The housing in many instances 
has been substandard and very high in cost. If you are going to 
lower the amount that can be paid, in other words bring the allowance 
down for civilian employees, what are you going to do, like in a situa- 
tion in France / 

Mr. Gesvrer. I have no intention of lowering it or changing it, I 
have only the intention of correcting it. If it should be raised in 
France for these technicians, military or civilian, then it is to our 
betterment to raise it in that area. Weand the military submit reports 
on a 6-month basis or wherever there is any adequate change in the 
cost of living. Now if in this area of France there has been a radical 
change in the cost of living, that should be changed by a regulation 
covering the 6-month report and the quarters’ allowances and post 
allowances if there is a change in the cost of living should be raised 
proportionately as to where the standard of living can be raised any- 
where in the world equal to Washington or San Francisco Bay area 
in the United States. 
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The Cuatrman. How are you going to bring that about? Are you 
going to put an escalator clause in the law, that is to be based on 
circumstances found in the respective countries, or how ¢ 

Mr. Gester. From a practical point of view, Mr. Morrison, the 
allowances for military are based on a certain standard figured by 
grade. Then there is a post allowance or overseas differential allow- 
ance for every military post in overseas areas that is based on the 
cost-of-living index which includes the rental of apartments, the 
payment of utilities, the purchase of food, and all of the rest which 
varies again by grade or by rank to the cost of living in that particular 
area. In Izmir, Turkey, the allowance is $8 a day. Now whether 
this is because it is Izmir, Turkey, and no one would want to go there 
or not, I don’t know. The allowance in Naples, Italy, is $4 a day, say 
base figure. Now those allowances can be set up mathematically to 
vary by grade and standard of living. Now that is the suggestion 
that I would throw out which certainly can be explored and developed 
a great deal further. 

The Cuatrman. In England was found that there was not suitable 
housing close to the airbase there and some of the employees had to 
drive as far as 20 to 30 miles away, which was a handicap to them, and 
to the airbase it was a handicap also. Testimony brought out was 
that there should be suitable housing located close to the base which 
wasn’t provided as yet. Now, in your suggestion or recommendation, 
suppose you could get a lower rate, say 30 miles from the base but on 
the other hand for a reasonable location close to the base the rental was 
much higher, it wouldn’t be justified under your suggestion. Is it your 
position, then, according to that yardstick you put forth, that they 
should live 20 or 30 miles from the base / They are living that far 
away because we can’t do better at this time, but that is the condition 
that exists at the present time. 

Mr. Gerster. I have worked in the San Francisco Bay area for sey 
eral years prior to the time I came to this assignment and during the 
number of years that I worked in San Francisco, I have lived in 
Berkeley which is 12 miles aw ay from San Francisco; and | have lived 
in Menlo Park which is 28 miles from San Francisco; and in the 
United States, whether I am working for private industry or the 
United States Government, nobody ever thought of paying me say, 
a transportation allowances or that sort of thing. When we get people 
overseas, if they choose to live 20 miles away because there are more 
accommodating living conditions 20 miles away, that is their business. 

The CHarrman. You say it is their business; it is the Air Force’s 
business also to this extent. Under their present setup it is not for the 
benefit of the Air Force to have them living that far away. Of course, 
that does not exist in Washington, D. C., or San Francisco. But from 
a practical standpoint of the Air Force, it is better to live much closer, 
so it was brought out to us, but of course ~~ eould not get accommo- 
dations close by and they had to take the best they could get. That 
situation cut down the effici lency of the Air Force, that is b ry : living 
so far away. This pertains to their emergency program, and also if 
they wanted an important standby or were alerted at any moment, 
so 20 miles away was a real handicap or detriment. 

Mr. Gesrer. The only suggestion that I have here and this is a little 
far afield from what I was trying to bring up, the only suggestion that 
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I have is first, we have given no consideration to the military in setting 
their allowances because of the requirement that they live close to 
their base, then we should give none to the civilians. However, if we 
have this requirement for both the military and civilians, then we 
should set for that area an allowance commensurate with the costs 
of maintaining a residence close to that base. If there is no housing 
close to the base, then I think it is a matter for the Department of 
Defense to put through a budget sufficient to build housing on that 
base and to recognize the fact that the United States Government is 
going to operate its outposts of defense in overseas areas for many, 
many years to come, far longer than I'll be working. 

The Cuarrman. Ina few words, to boil it down, what do you think 
can be done to iron out these present wrinkles we have been discussing, 
to put it on a basis that would be workable, sound, and at the same 
time realistic ? 

Mr. Gerster. I think, first, that Congress should give serious con- 
sideration to the passage of a law which sets the overseas allowances 
for civilian employees in the State Department and of all depart- 
ments to the allowances of the military. I think, secondly, that in 
setting the amount of these allowances the basic allowances should 
be set for overseas areas as a given base rate in comparison with the 
amount for military in the United States. Thirdly, I believe through 
continuous study which is going on today, and additional overseas 
allowances for each area where we are maintaining an establishment 
of any size be continually studied by the force which is already at 
work studying those statistics today, but we are not using those sta- 
tistics wisely. When we use them wisely and have this law which 
would set the figure correctly for all persons whether military or 
civilian, oe I think we would have a fair set of allowances and it 
would vary by location. For instance, the cost of living in Rome 
is considerably different from the cost. of living in Naples, so there 
should be a difference in the total amount paid, whether he be military 
or civilian. Those come in the way of statistical figures on the basis 
of every 6 months and Washington could compile those statistics and 
evaluate the allowances as the cost of living here and there varies. 

The CuatrMan. Will you proceed then with your other recommen- 
dations? 

Mr. Gesrer. All civil-service employees in Europe are troubled as 
you know, sir, by the granting of civil-service status. We concur 
wholly in the granting of civil-service status to employees in overseas 
areas; we believe that we employees of the Government in overseas 
areas should eventually be brought under one existing set of laws. 
We recognize as members of the Department of Defense that this is 
going to be a considerable task because the State Department has been 
operating in overseas areas for many, many years. It is perhaps a 
long-term project but I believe it is a firm belief of everyone working 
in overseas areas that eventually everyone should be brought under 
one existing set of laws. Granting the civil-service status is raising 
several cunieen to my mind and to the minds of persons employed 
by the Department of Defense in Italy, primarily we are concerned 
with the establishment and the management of this. I am not sure 
whether your committee is interested in that or not, if you say so now, 
I won’t bother you with it. 
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The CuarrmMan. We are interested in getting any information per- 
tinent to the problems. 

Mr. Gesrer. Let me put it this way, our recommendation in Italy 
is that every area which has a coordinating control agency set up for 
it be established as a coordinated control agency for the pk pe 
to civil-service status. To go back and explain, in 1951, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff divided Europe into three primary areas and in each 
one of the countries of Europe they designated each department as a 
coordinated control agency which was for administrative problems 
and consolidating a standardized portion for the Department of De- 
fense. Representatives in Washington called for the establishment of 
one Civil Service Transfer Board for all of Europe, that Board is 
to be estbalished in Germany someplace and we understand that the 
workload that is going to be thrust on that Board for the transfer of 
civilian or civil-service employees will include the reexamination or 
examination of all persons for competitive status. If this is the case, 
the problems that you are probably familiar with of the past, such as 
Potomac naval—I can speak of the Navy boards because I am familiar 
with them, are minute, very small. We have better than 5,000 em- 
ployees who are eligible for civil-service status in Europe and every 
one of those employees is going to have to be examined simultane- 
ously in order to give status as of a definite date, a prescribed definite 
date. That task is going to be so large, so herculean, that I don’t 
think anyone is going to do a good job or be able to treat fairly with 
the problems which will come be ie them. In the past to the better- 
ment of the United States Government we have had to operate on a 
basis of hiring persons who are locally available for reasons of trans- 
portation cost, for reasons of availability, for reasons of timelag and 
recruitment. We have had to take people not so qualified because of 
selection, lack of competitive service, lack of availalility to ship auto- 


mobiles, household effects. and those other things of which other com- 
mands have perhaps talked to you about. We have not been able to 
recruit promptly from the United States so have had to take those 


people who are available in the area where we wanted toe muploy them. 
So many of them are not going to be fully qualified but will do a fair 
job. It is my contention and the contention of all of the commands 
in Italy that an examining board should be set up for Italy, then we 
will have 500 cases or no more than a thousand cases of people to ex- 
amine and we can get down to the individual and take into account 
his background individually, whereas if we had just one board for 
Europe, this is going to have to be a hurried-up supervised examina- 
tion based on the handbook X-—118, which requirements are very 
impersonal and which vive no allowance or provision for what is 
available and what you have to do in order to get the job done that 
is assigned to you in that area. Have I made myself clear on that’ 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; you have. Did you have a question, Mr. 
Tumulty ? 

Mr. Tumvutty. You say this Central Board meets in Europe, or in 
Germany? My information is not too clear on this. 

Mr. Grster. Well, my information is from the Navy Department 
that one board has been designated by the Civil Service Commission 

ith the consent of the Department of Defense to be organized s 


me 
place in Germany; I believe it is Frankfurt, but I’m not positive. 
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Mr. Tumutry. Do you know the composition of the Board, whether 
it is composed of men who are familiar with the employment condi- 
tions here in Europe or whether it will be composed of people taken 
from the United States with no experience / 

Mr. Gerster. No, sir; I do not know the composition of this Board, 
and frankly I don’t thine anyone does today. 

Mr. Tumuury. Assuming the Board is composed of personnel who 
have not had practical experience with the situation here in Europe, 
in your opinion would that Board be able to do a job that would be 
fair to the employees who will have to meet with that Board’s require- 
ments in this simultaneous examination which you described ? 

Mr. Grsver. Yes, sir; if they had time, but I doubt if they will be 
able to take the time to investigate each individual case as they must 
investigate each individual case in order to give cognizance of that 
individual. 

Mr. Tumutry. How much time would they need ? 

Mr. Gesrer. If one board were to meet for all of Europe, I would 
say it would take them, to investigate each individual case, 2 to 3 
years. 

Mr. Tumutry. So with that statement, the Board composed of ex- 
perts, unless they take 2 years, say minimum, cannot do a fair job to 
the employees ¢ 

Mr. Gerster. I don’t believe they can, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Now that being so, is it your representation that it 
would be preferable to have a board either of men who will take the 
time or the alternative to appoint men familiar with the problems of 
the wrens Command? Which of the two would be preferred é 

Mr. Gerster. My suggestion is that they do as they have done in 
areas in the United States where there are no available offices of the 

Civil Service Commission nor are there enough people in any one 
agency to establish a Civil Service Board of Examiners. They do 
establish a Civil Service Joint Board of Examiners. Now if you take 
an area such as Italy, where we have, let’s say, as the maximum, 1,000 
United States civil-service employees. Representatives from the three 
services can individually present their own cases to other members of 
that Board in joint session in a central area or in session at any one 
of the areas where the commands are. They are close enough together 
in Italy so the members of the three commands can travel from one 
area to another, discuss each individual case, and now let’s take Mr. X 
who is a procurement officer, who has 5 years’ service in the Army in 
the Quartermaster Corps, who has a couple of years’ service in private 
industry in just some kind of administrative type of background as 
serves in the Quartermaster Corps which doesn’t give him any back- 
ground as a procurement officer; his service in industry as spelled out 
on his form No. 57 is not too valuable. He doesn’t meet the require- 
ments of a procurement officer, GS-9, but he is available on the job. 

Mr. Tumvcury. Do you think the regulations you have alluded to 

‘an be used on a practical standard 

Mr. Gesrer. Yes, sir; but I think they must be tempered with good 
judgment which sometimes is not possible. 

Mr. Tumutry. You mean an examination for those who have ex 
perience ? 
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Mr. Gerster. They must be tempered with good judgment based 
upon the present or past experience of other persons who have served 
in similar services. 

Mr. Tumutry. Which is just a way of saying, someone who knows 
what is going on. You don’t know what type of examination they 
have in mind, do vou? 

Mr. Gerster. They have a standard United States service examina- 
tion in mind. 

Mr. Tumutry. Need a person who has been employed over a period 
of time in that type of a job, even though he does not enjoy the status 
of being permanent, need he take any kind of an examination? Why 
could he not, by virtue of having to discharge the duties of that posi- 
tion, be required to take an examination? You have individuals who 
meet the criteria of performance, which is the most important thing 
of all. 

Mr. Gerster. I agree, the arguments presented by Civil Service 
Commission a year ago or a little more, when they discussed this with 
you, that if competitive service and equality in standing is to be given 
to the people who are serving overseas, then those people i in overseas 
establishments and people in the United States establishments must 
be interchangeable. A fair means of examination must be given to 
the people serving in overseas areas. That fair means of examination 
we know is the set of examinations which are used by the Civil Service 
Commission in the United States. However, because of these local 
circumstances I believe that those people in overseas areas should be 
given the same type of examination but that in addition to that the 
value of that examination should be tempered by the local circum- 
stances and the individual who is doing the job. 

Mr. Tumutry. Are you familiar with the legislation passed this 
year in regard to the people who couldn’t pass the examination during 
the Korean conflict ? 

Mr. Gerster. That is my understanding what the examination in 
overseas areas was to be, but my further desire is that those examina- 
tions must be tempered by good local judgment in the overseas areas 
because, first, we don’t want to clutter up the rolls of civil service 
with a group of unqualified workers who just happened to get by on 
a job overseas. We don’t want the examination’s standards too high. 
There has got to be that area of independence and freedom of selec- 
tion to that board of examiners in that area 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Gester, of the 113 civil-service employees that 
you have, how many are women ? 

Mr. Gestrer. There must be close to 45 or 50 women, I can’t answer 
you exactly. 

Mrs. Harven. Of the 626 other employees, how many are women? 

Mr. Gesrer. Roughly, 25 percent, that I can answer for. 

Mrs. Harpen. What is the average salary of these employees? 

Mr. Gerster. The average salary is GS—7, $4,500 a year, base. 

Mrs. Harpen. Do the women receive equal pay for equal work ? 

Mr. Gester. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Harpen. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Gester. I might add, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Harden, that in 
an overseas area we have perhaps a greater utilization of women and 
a greater possibility for the utilization of women by number than you 
will find in a normal activity in the United States by reason of the 
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fact that a large percentage of employees in an overseas area are 
employees of dependent schools and are teachers, and another large 
percentage of employees are secretaries Who have necessarily access to 
highly classified material and must therefore be United States em- 
ployees. I might also add that in overseas territories we have been 
blessed with unusually large numbers of highly qualified women. I 
currently have an employment superintendent, she is an Australian 
girl and is doing a: excellent job. 

Mr. Brorum.. Mr. Gester, I want to ask a question along the same 
line as I asked the representatives of the Air Force and the Army in 
previous hearings. I think it is right at the heart of the problem. 
As you know, the main advantage to civil-service status to the indi- 

vidual employee is his retention rights. It seems to me, for those who 
now enjoy civil-service status, it is not the Job security that was in- 
tended by law. We found that in many departments and agencies in 
Washington, due to reduction-in- force programs, many people with 
years of experience and service were losing their jobs and that the 
same department and other bureaus were hiring other people. 

My amoereees is: Have you given any thought or has the Department 
of the Navy given any thought to what they would do for overseas 
employees in the event of an order that would provide permanent 
civil-service status overseas, that would provide some retention rights 
and give them that measure of job security that we would intend by 
law, and that the civil-service status should provide? 

Mr. Gestrer. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Broyhill, the Navy 
Department has been working for the last year and a ‘half on the de- 
velopment of a career-service program for its ¢ ‘ivil-service employees 
which is akin to the career-service program of its military employees. 
The basis for this program is not fully outlined as yet, but it is begin- 
ning to take shape in a manner akin to the overseas program of “the 
Texas Company, or Standard Oil Company of California, or the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, that is, that a career civil serv- 
ice in an overseas area has precedence over a career civil service in the 
United States. That the choicest people shall be chosen for civil serv- 
ice in an overseas area and that should a reduction in force or a total 
layoff in a given area overseas take place, considerble thought is being 
civen for immediate replacement of those people in the United States 
moving out people with either equal or lesser service in areas of the 
United States or just making jobs for them as several of the larger 
private industries have done. I don’t believe we are faced with a 
problem of mass replacement or mass retention. 

Mr. Broyutin. You could have when these folks go back to the 
States, because there was a reduction of around 200,000 there. 

Mr. Gesrrer. Yes, sir; it affeeted the man who I replaced over here 
and I earnestly believe that that man should have been given additional 
credit for having served his Government in an overseas area than 
credit equal to the service within the United States as it was he got no 
credit for serving his Government in an overseas area and whether we 
believe it or not, representatives of the Army, the Navy, or Air Force 
in responsible positions overseas are in direct relationship with coun- 
terparts with whatever government is local to the area in which pare 
is service, and they are in a position to do the United States good or 
great deal of damage, and I believe it is definitely to the benefit of the 
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United States that we gave these people some _—e of a premium over 
seas. Maybe we have got something in this area that is worth deve ‘lop- 
ing and worth thinking about. 

Mr. Brorui.. The Army and Air Force are doing the same thing 
as you said the Navy is doing to set up a career foreign-service program. 
Are you coordinating your study with the Department of the Army 
and Air Force ? 

Mr. Gerster. They are coordinating, but I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Broyuimn.. Your study is being undertaken at the Pentagon in 
Washington, D.C. ? 

Mr. Gester. At OIR in Washington, and it is also being studied 
separately and collectively by each of the management bureaus within 
the Navy Department. The Bureau of Ships has a somewhat more 
progressive program than the Bureau of Aeronautics. This 1s simply 
because the need of this program has hit them faster. Out of it all I 
think the Navy Department will come up with one consolidated 
OSition. 

Mr. Broyniti. In this replacement program we should have a Gov 
ernmentwide retention program. Within that, if a person loses his job 
due to reduction of force or abandonment of the agency, he could go to 
this top-level governmentwide replacement roster and get a job some- 
where throughout the Federal Government. This would be for some- 
one who does not have enough retention points. But, could this not 
work effectively in a Defense Department wide agency Give the 
people over here a job security. If there is no job in Defense Depart- 
ment, there might be one in the Air Force, for ex: umple. 

Mr. Grsrer. There was, I understand, a study of this type last June 
and no recommendation was made I believe because it was recognized 
that such an office as this would be unwieldly. You set it up at the top 
level and it gets unwieldly, the individual gets lost in a mire of paper 
and redtape which goes along with an administration such as that. 
However, I have no suggestion that will answer your problem there, it 
is my proble m also. I do know that the management agencies in the 
Navy Depariment are working on a 


eareer development program 
wherein employees of all levels will be pli aced within the United States 
if they receive a satisfactory employees’ rating. 

Mr. Tumunry. My position is that we would attract better people to 
the overseas areas if we gave them more. I have alw: ays said that for 
the Government to get the best employees to go overseas they should 
give them preference or preferential treatment in this area as well as 
in other areas. In order for the Government to get the best people to 
represent the United States and they certainly do represent the United 
States in overseas areas, they should give them preference as to reten- 
tion rights and as to everything. To that extent I believe that if we are 
going to get the best people we are going to have to amend the civil- 
service laws. Would you do that in the w: Ly of points for overseas 
service / 

Mr. Gesrer. My employer in private industry in the Standard Oil 
Company of California gave a year and one-third in some areas, 
retention points, and they also gave retirement rights at the s 
benefit. You put in the same amount of man-hours but they 
a year and a half retirement rights for that year. 


same 
paid you 
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Mr. Tumuury. What is probably needed is a recasting of our whole 
policy — a civil-service overseas standpoint; is that correct? 

Mr. Gesrer. Yes, sir. No matter what you offer the people at home 
you are not going to do anything to change the circumstances; you are 
going to have certain adventurous types of people who will be attracted 
to an overseas area if you offer them enough. 

Mr. Broyume. I found that with proper coordination, with the turn- 
over that we had in the Federal service and those who were just tem- 
porary employees, it was not necessary to displace any employee with 
a good - ord with permanent status. 

Mr. Gesrer. There are certain inconsistencies in the thing but if 
we are going to develop an ideal career program for all civil-service 
employees overseas, we must go beyond what we are giving the people 
in the United States if that means retention rights, retirement rights, 
I believe we should do so. 

The Cuamman. In the event it was not possible to hire suitable local 
people here and you had to bring them over from the United States, 
a at is the difference between what vou are paying the citizens of 
Italy and the American employees? For your information I think in 
Germany it was about 3 to 1. 

Mr. Gesvrer. I could give you the same figure according to the last 
survey made in Naples, it was about 214 to 1. The base salary and 
fringe benefits that are allowed to indigenous totaled against the base 
salary for United States employees, it would be a little better than 
otol. 

The Cuarrman. Have these local citizens any civil-service benefits ? 

Mr. Gerster. No, sir. The indigenous employees in Italy are em- 
ployed in accordance with the terms of the Federal Personnel Manual 
which are the basic rules for governing civil-service employment. 

They are employed by qualification stand: irds which var y only slightly 
from those of civil service within the United States. 

They are classified in the same manner by jobs to grade levels as 
are civil-service employees in the United States. They are subject 
to social-security and social-insurance acts or agencies, the methods 
of payment, local customs as regards to bonus, and that method of 
payment in accordance with the laws of their country and the local 
customs of the area in which they are employed. This is in accord- 
ance with a policy which was approved by Congress and whether 
it has been signed by Italy, it is a policy directive for United States 
forces in It: ily. This has been employed by a separate cooper ative 
level agreement between Italy and the United States, so we have 
everything for our indigenous employees that a civil-service employee 
had in the United States 2 or 3 years ago. 

The Cuamman. Would you say, Mr. Gester, that on the overall 
basis these workers who are Italian citizens are doing a good job? 

Mr. Gerster. Yes, sir; they are doing an excellent job. I would 
say this, the utilization of Italian and NATO nations’ workers in 
Italy is about as high as it can possibly be. That we are utilizing 
Italian and N ATO nations’ workers in every position except those 
of top engineering and administrative skills, or in positions which re- 
quire access to cl: assified material, and in accordance with Department 
of Defense directives, we can’t give them directives of a classified 
nature. 
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The Cuarrman. I wish to thank you for your very interesting pres- 
entation, Mr. Gester, and we appreciate the information that you 
have given. The fact also that you came up from Naples to help us 
and give us such valuable testimony is appreciated. 

Our next witness is Mr. Charles F. iatens an, deputy public affairs 
officer, United States information Service. Mr. Blackman, you have 
approximately 58 civilians under your department here in Italy? 

Mr. Biackman. No, sir; we have a total of 49 Americans. 

The Cuarrman. You have heard the testimony developed. Have 
you any recommendations in addition to those which have been given ? 

Mr. Brackman. Well, sir, I am not acquainted with some of the 
testimony at other hearings, however, I would say for the most part 
that our personnel problems are, so far as the United States Infor- 
mation Service is concerned, not too great. Our biggest one actually 
is one which goes beyond what we are able to do here in Italy, and 
that is, some form of a career foreign service for overseas employees 
of the United States Information Agency. 

The CuHatrmMan. What is your present status? 

Mr. Biackman. We are using the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 
The parent organization, the Department of State, is in the process 
of changing to the restoration arrangement. It is about time that we 
get this changed or get one of our own before it goes from obsolescence 
to obsolete. That is being worked on in Washington. I think you 
are probably aware that there is some legislation in regard to this. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you any further suggestions ? 

Mr. Buacxman. No, sir; I do not. 

Mrs. Harpen. I wish to commend you for having a lady as your 
administrative officer. 

Mr. Tumutry. When we were in Vienna the gentleman who testi- 
fied from the United States Information Service said that the problem 
that they were facing in presenting our country was becoming more 
difficult, with the new arrangements that were made, rather than less 
difficult. Do you find the same thing true here? 

Mr. Brackman. For what reason ? 

Mr. Tumutry. The reason now, as I gather it, is that they had to 
depend more on indirect publicity at this time, because the Soviets 
had the advantage of being closer and had more channels, being able 
to send more opera troupes and ballet troupes in to carry their mes- 
sage, whereas with our people being cut down.somewhat, so the direct 
approach was not as persuasive. 

Mr. Brackman. Well, of course we had no problems, but I was 
thinking in terms of personnel, administrative field and the problem 
there is the caliber of people and the special skills that they have. It 
becomes more and more imperative that the very best people are with 
us. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Blackman, for your 
testimony. Our next witness is Mr. Albert P. Battleman, Controller, 
United States Operations Mission. 

Mr. Barrieman. I am the Controller for USOM which is tie sue- 
cessor agency for FOA, dating back from April 1948. We now have 
58 people. There are 20 Americans. There are 17 for regular ad- 
ministrative funds and 6 for escapee program which we administer. 
Among the locals we have 28 administrative, and 9 for the escapee 
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funds. In addition we have 20 people who operate on a technical- 

assistance project; 4 overseas regional peaple who housekeep here. 
January 1951 we had a high point of 272 people. We are now down 
to 58 people. Now as far as our particular problems are concerned, 

most of that has been covered by Mr. Gester. I would lke to follow 
up by saying that we too are concerned about status for our people 
here who have been here for years and who on the cuts have gone 
back to the States and have no retention rights or status of any kind. 
On the flat allowances, it appears to me that the method should be 
as Mr. Gester suggested. I myself have noticed that the present 
setup of reimbursement for actual expenses paid creates competition 
among the people themselves here, and we find that we are paying 
more money because some one is ready to pay a little more. In addi- 
tion, there is no incentive for anyone trying to save money, he will be 
paid for everything he spends. ‘We have a setup whereby for 90 days 

we pay a maximum per diem until someone finds quarters. That is all 
I have, sir. 

Mrs. Harven. I don’t believe I got your figure in January 1951. 
Did you say 272% And October 1955—58 under administrative 
funds? I haven’t any further questions, but I should like to commend 
you too, because I see that aan as an administrative assistant, a 
lady. 

Mr. Broywit,. On temporary quarters’ allowances you stated that 
you have a maximum quarters’ allowance for 90 days. 

Mr. BarrteMan. We have a per diem maximum that we can pay up 
to 90 days. After that, the employee automatically gets his particu- 
lar quarters’ allowances s for the grade. 

Mr. Broyuitt. What is the difference between the 90-day maximum 
and the regular ? 

Mr. Barrieman. It is a little higher to permit him to live in a hotel 
and he doesn’t have to justify it as he does ordinary allowance. 

Mr. Gesrer. None of the agencies in the Department of Defense 
have any provisions for temporary quarters’ allowance. The day our 
people arrive in their new station, they are dropped completely from 
all per diem, all subsistence, all subsidizing of costs, and at that par- 
ticular time your costs are the highest. 

The Cuairman. If there are no further questions, we would like to 
thank you very much, Mr. Battleman, for your testimony and for your 
cooperation in being here today. We will hear next from Lt. D. J. 
Corey, executive oflicer , American Battle Monuments Commission. 

Lieutenant Corey. During the peak year which is 1954, they em- 
ployed 12 Americans- -approximately 938 employees. Now we are 
down to 125 employees. 

The CuarrmMan. You have heard the testimony that has been 
brought out today. Do you have any problems that have not been 
brought out or any recommendations ? 

Lieutenant Corry. No; I don’t. 

The CxarrmMan. No questions. Then we want to thank you, Lieu- 
tenant Corey, for appearing today. We will hear from Lt. Col. 
Russell J. Baldwin, Chief, Rome Office, its Procurement 
Center. 

Lieutenant Colonel BALpwIn. Sir, my assignment is Chief of Rome 
Office Procurement Center. We are a European-wide organization 
with headquarters in Germany. I have been in Rome only a few 
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months and prior to that time I was at headquarters in Germany. I 
shall confine my remarks to the Rome office only, or European-wide 
situation if you wish also. 

The CHairman. We would like you to touch briefly on both. 
Lieutenant Colonel Batpwin. The Ordnance Procurement Center 
was organized in 1952, spring of 1952. We are charged with the 
responsibility for Army Ordnance Offshore Procurement in Europe. 
We operate in 14 European countries. Our total Department of the 
Army Civilian Personnel is now 178. We have approximately 570 
indigenous personnel of many nationalities employed in our various 
offices. We have also 60 military. Our ceiling started out at about 

120 Department of the Army civilians—it hi aS been increased to 17§ 
For the first time we are up to ceiling. We have many points in the 
program so are now understrength. I confirm what Mr. Gester and 
others have said that foreign service for civilians is not sufficiently 
attractive to recruit people rapidly when we need them and to recruit 
people of the highest quality that we might get. I might point out 
that practically everyone of our people who arrive in the theater 
arrive at a higher grade than they have served in the States. I might 
point out that, in regard to an engineer, he will consider an overseas 
Job if there is a promotion because of the sacrifices that he is m: aking. 
This means that many of the people we get take these jobs because 
they cannot get the promotion at home. So many of these people 
we get are well qualified for the grade they get here. Our personnel 
are doing a fine job when they get here, but it means an extended period 
of training for the type of work they have to do here. We find a 
reluctance of our employees to renew their employment. ‘They don’t 
care to lose their connection with the States. We have an extremely 
rapid turnover for that reason. 

The Cuarrman. What effect does that rapid turnover have on your 
basic operation / Is it detrimental to any great degree ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Baupwin. It has two detriment: al effects. The 
timelag of getting replacements, so many positions are vacant up to 
6 months because the replacement has not become available. Also this 
replacement perhaps is not fully qualified and requires a period of 
orientation which may take quite a share of his duty before he starts 
actually to hold his job. 

The CHarrman. However, if the same engineer who holds a yg 
important job were to stay on instead of just 2 years, for 4, or 6, 
even 10 years, there would be greater efficiency for your De “pi scaaa 
than if there is a turnover every 2 years, isn’t that so? 

Lieutenant Colonel Batpwry. Well I won't go as far as 8 or 10 
years, as our organization is not that old and may finish before the N, 
but certainly the first year in which a man serves in this theater, is 
a period of training and education, especially for a man who has not 
served overseas before. He does not reach full effici iency in his 
new job until after 6 months or a year after his arrival. If he 
extended for 4 years, of course we would get a great deal more out 
of him. About 70 percent of our people are male. The reason for 
that is that most of them are in engineering, technical grades. We 
use apparently little American clerical personnel. We mostly use 
indigenous personnel for our clerical work. Engineers, production 
specialists constitute most of our personnel outside of the clerical 
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group. There is considerable difference in attraction between the 
various offices of our organization. We have offices in such places 
as Belgrade, Oslo, which are not attractive and there is no financial 
incentive to work in those places. The average American being 
given his choice would choose Rome or Paris, or places like those, so 
it is hard for us to recruit people for these semihardship places, or 
posts. I think there should be some extra incentive in the retirement 
rights, seniority, or financial, to get people to take these undesirable 
assignments. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any other recommendations or anything 
further you would like to add? 

Lieutenant Colonel Ba.tpwiy. I wish to confirm everything Mr. 
Gester said. We have the same problems and he stated them very well. 

The Cuarrman. I would personally like to thank you, Colonel, for 
your cooperation and testimony. We will hear from C. W. O. W illiam 
A. Schlick, general services officer, Military Assistant Advisory 
Group. 

Chief Warrant Officer Scuiick. I would also like to say that Mr. 
Gester brought out most of the things that are important in regard 
to employees in the European theater. One point especially is on 
rotation policy for civilian employees, so after a certain number of 
years they possibly could go back to a like job in the States, have it 
similar to the military, have a job waiting for them when they got 
back to the States. This is, of course, pertinent to that permanent 
civil-service status. Another point, change the station allowance. 
One that is somewhat similar to the military. All of us who came 
here have the same expenses whether we are military or civilian and 
I believe there should be like policies for all employees. 

The Cuaimman. If there are no further questions, I would like to 
thank you, Mr. Schlick, for your cooperation and your testimony. The 
next witness is Mr. Francis Flavin, secretary, Army attaché. 

Mr. Fiavin. Iam from the Army attaché’s office but I am here more 
or less in an observing capacity today inasmuch as effective July 1 of 
this year our office and all the civilian employees transfer to the Navy 
for administration and pay purposes, and on that date the former 
Department of the Army civilian employees were blanketed into the 
Navy and I would like to turn over our part of the program to Com- 
mander Haddock who is in charge now of our Army civilian employees 
of the attaché office. 

The Cuarman. Commander Haddock, will you give your full name 
for the record and your exact post, please ? 

Lieutenant Commander Happock. I am Lt. Comdr. William Had- 
dock, assistant naval attaché. As Mr. Flavin mentioned in connection 
with the civilian employees, all of the civilian employees of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force attaché offices were pooled and all taken in as 
United States Navy employees. There are 12 United States civilians; 
13 indigenous employees. I think that our problems have been fairly 
well covered by other witnesses here this afternoon, however I have 
three items which possibly you have heard of in other countries, and I 
would like to mention them. The Navy civilians are not allowed free 
transportation over here for their automobiles. We in the military 
are. In connection with Mr. Schlick’s account about equality between 
civil service and military, that is certainly one point to be considered. 
May I ask someone in the State Department: Are you allowed free 
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transportation for your automobiles? (Answer was affirmative.) 
Well, Navy employees are not. Therefore, we must sell the car or 
park it for 2 years. Also, the military is allowed free storage of house- 
hold effects when they are transferred overseas on a 2-year billet. The 
Navy civilians are not allowed such functions. We have nothing simi- 
lar to the home leave program at all, our people come over here, take 
the job and they remain, they accumulate leave in accordance with 
normal civil-service practice, but there is no provision for them to go 
home on that leave and return free transportation. They must take 
their leave over here or pay their own way back. 

The Cuatrman. All three of those things have been mentioned and 
we are glad to hear your problems are similar to other problems of 
comparable employees throughout Europe. 

Mr. Tumutry. There seems to be some disparity between State De- 
partment employees and the military. The State Department em- 
ployees do not have cars available to them, whereas the military do. 

Lieutenant Commander Happock. Locally, the military may com- 
mand a car or may have use of a car, and there is shall we say, a dis- 
parity between the State Department employees and the miftary, in 
transportation. 

Mr. Mons. Is it true that the military have cars at their disposal for 
their families’ use during the day ? 

Mr. Gerster. No, not at all, only their personal car. 

The CHarrman. If there are no further questions, I would like to 
thank you, Commander, for coming here and for your testimony. We 
will now hear from Mr. Ralph V. Korp, assistant Treasury attaché, the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Korr. Mr. Chairman, we of the Treasury have four people here: 
Treasury attaché, myself, an administrative assistant, and a secretary. 
It is a very small office; we have the same allowances as the State De- 
partment. We follow the State Department regulations, so we have 
no problems separate from them. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no questions, let me thank you, Mr. 
Korp, for your cooperation and your testimony. 

There is a question that comes up in various hearings as to whether 
the representatives of the Embassy or Foreign Service would like to 
be heard, so I wonder if Mr. Lansing Collins, First Secretary of the 
Embassy, Rome, would like to offer any testimony. 

Mr. Cotuins. I would like to refer to one part of Mr. Gester’s testi- 
mony which I thought was extremely well presented in every way. 
It was the statement, he thought he was speaking on behalf of all 
civilian employees represented when he said that the new system of 
allowances for the military should be put into effect for all. I would 
like to say that we like our own allowance system; however, I would 
also like to make one comment on something Mr. Battleman said. I 
believe we must justify our temporary lodging allowances. This 90- 
day allowance. It is run exactly the same way as the permanent lodg- 
ing allowance, that is, we only get the amount that you use. I think 
that applies to you too, Mr. Blackman. 

Mr. Birackman. Yes, you are right, the maximum is set. 

The Cuamman. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Tumutry. You have an allowance for your living over here 
which you do not get when you return to the States. Therefore, by 
virtue of that regulation, when you go back to the States and lose this 
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living allowance it really has the practical effect of a reduction in the 
salary. 

Mr. Cottrns. Well, I think when we talk about the living allowance, 
vou are referring to our cost of living allowance not rental allowance. 
I am not an expert on the allowance structure, but we have, first of all, 
this temporary lodging allowance which gets you over the first 90 
days and finds you a ple ice. If you find the place in 3 days you don’t 
get the temporary lodging allowance, you go down to the permanent 
allowance. In ade lition, we have a cost of ‘living allowance which is 
keyed to the difference of living in Washington or where you have to 
be which is figured out every 6 months. The answer is, that when you 
return to Washington you merely are returning to a slightly lower 
cost area, so subsequently you are not losing anything. I think for 
someone who is in the category of being in a career of foreign service, 
who has no particular home, well, Washington is just: another post or 
home as any other city. T he cost of livi ing allowance is based on real- 
istic living expenses. The allowance or situation that discourages 
people from going home could be corrected by having an allowance 
for quarters in Washington, like the Army. They get quarters’ allow- 
ance no matter where they go. We only get them overseas. 

The Cuamman. Any further witnesses from the State Department ? 
I will now call on Mr. Bartley P. Gordon, consul. 

Mr. Gorvon. I just had one observation on the subject of allowances. 
The matter of the educational allowance for foreign service families. 
For the first time in history I believe, foreign service families now en- 
joy an educational allowance. That brings to mind the differences 
which have existed onenne n the State Department family and the mili- 
tary family living overseas. Before I came to Rome I was stationed in 
Frankfurt. We had access to the military dependent’s schools and 
that was a great advantage because the foreign service families were 
able to send their children to American schools with American teach- 
ers. The second year, the foreign service families had to pay tuition 
but not the military. I saw that in practice. The families of the mili- 
tary were able to continue to send their children to that school but 
families of the State Department people stationed in the same place 
found it a financial impossibility if a family had 4 or 5 children, for 
example. The result of that was that some of the foreign service 
families took their children out of the American school and put them 
in German schools or French schools or wherever available and the 
tuition charges were less. 

The CrairmMan. Thank you, Mr. Gordon, for your cooperation and 
testimony which you gave before this committee. 

Mrs. Bertha W. Beaton, acting deputy administrative officer, for- 
merly personnel officer, American Embassy, is present today. Mrs. 
ate would you care to give the committee a statement ? 

Mrs. Beaton. I just wish to make a point for the record to clarify 
Mr. Gester’s ere concerning the employment of local, indig- 
enous personnel in Italy so as to avoid any possibility of conveying 
the idea that all U nites States Government agencies abroad are partic- 
IP iting in the foreign labor and social security systems. The Ameri- 

‘an Embassy and the American consulates in Italy are not participa- 
ing in the local systems. This also is true of the local employees of the 
United States Government agencies that are operating under ad- 
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ministrative support agreements with the Department of State, includ- 
ing Defense, as opposed to Defense installations proper. 

The Department of State’s local employee employment and com- 
pensation policy does not provide for participation in foreign sys- 
tems. It is my understanding that the Department of State has no 
legal authority which will enable its Foreign Service posts to par- 
ticipate in these systems and further that the Department’s policy 
is predicated upon the position that the United States being a sover- 
eign state, is not subject to local jurisdiction and has taken into con- 
sideration questions of diplomatic immunity and reciprocity between 
governments. In view of the recent and extensive discussions on the 
Hill of Foreign Services personnel practices and legislation, you 
gentlemen undoubtedly are familiar with these aspects of the 
Department’s policies, so I shall spare you further details. 

All Foreign Service local employees in Italy are subject to many 
of the employment conditions applicable to American employees; 
therefore, in effect, the civil service regulations, such as annual and 
sick leave benefits, sickness and accident compensation and under cer- 
tain conditions, participation in the civil service retirement system. 
At the present time, about 60 percent of the regular program local em- 
ployees of the Embassy and the consulates in Italy including USIA, 
have civil service retirement status. 

Prior to December 1950, permanent status was given to all local 
employees who were appointed to the Ioreign Service. These em- 
ployees were and are subject to the civil service retirement system 
which, I might add, they have indicated they prefer as the benefits 
accorded are substi untially greater than those presently acquired or 
anticipated in the foreseeable future under the local social-security 
systems. 

The Executive order of 1950 virtually froze the granting of per- 
manent appointments to both Americans and local employees of the 
Foreign Service. A recent superseding Executive order, under the 
jurisdicion of the Civil Service Commission, restored the authority 
to grant permanent or carreer appointments within specified ceilings. 
It is my understanding that under the recent Executive order, the 

Civil Service Commission has established quote is, or ceilings, con- 
twolling the number of career appointments which may be granted by 
the individual United States Government agencies. In implement 
ing this Executivve order, the Department of State, I believe, has 
about completed the conversion of its American Foreign Service em- 
ployees from indefinite to permanent status and is now in the process 
of determining the allocation of career appointments for local per- 
sonnel under the established ceilings for the individual Foreign 
Service posts. When these ceilings have been established and author- 
ized, additional local employees of the Foreign Service in It: ily will be 
converted from indefinite to career status and will attain eligibility 
for participation in the Civil Service retirement system. 

The Cuairman. On behalf of the committee, I wish to thank you, 
Mrs. Beaton, for your most excellent report. I also wish to thank 
the various members of the Embassy for their kindness and coopera 
tion in setting up this hearing; and to thank the various witnesses who 
have taken a great deal of trouble to come here today and testify. The 
committee is de eply grateful to you all. The testimony given today 
was presented in an excellent fashion and I want to commend you. 
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We are happy to have a complete, overall picture so that when Con- 
gress meets in February we will have the proper testimony to bring 
out in this next session and will be in a position to consider possible 
legislation which will prove beneficial to the civil-service employees 
who find themselves out of the United States and wor king in foreign 
countries. If no one else has anything they wish to bring before the 
committee, the committee will stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon the committee was adjourned at 5:30 p. m., to meet at 
the call of the Chair.) 
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The CuarrmMan. The meeting will come to order. 

I wish to say at the outset that we appreciate the opportunity of 
being here. We have been in various other of the cities throughout 
Europe and we have had committee hearings concerning civil-service 
personnel here in Europe, but we have also been very fortunate in 
having an opportunity to be briefed along military and defense lines 
at various places in Europe where personnel of our military defense 
are stationed. 

I would like to say that the committee appreciates the effort and 
cooperation you have put forth to make this hearing possible and I 
am sorry that more members of the committee are unable to be here. 
Two of our members had to return to the United States and the others 
were unable to be with us today. We are happy to be here and we 
want to get any suggestions as to any of your problems to be solved 
by legisla ation. Our main purpose here as well as other places in 
Europe has been to find out various problems of civil-service em- 
ployees who have come from the United States with the idea that by 
digging in and getting suggestions we will be able to enact legislation. 
The committee, by having facts, may be able to work out a lot of the 
wrinkles which will help all civilian employees who find themselves 
in this theater of operation as well as other countries outside the 
continental United States. With that in mind, will you gentlemen 
proceed ? 

The first witness is Mr. Ray Thurston, counselor of the Embassy. 

Mr. Tuurstron. [ am deputy chief of the mission, counselor of the 
Embassy, and in that capacity I am charged with helping the Ambas- 
sador with overall coordination. We have basically two organiza- 
tional structures here from the viewpoint of treatment and responsibil- 
ity for personnel. One is the complex known as the Joint Adminis- 
trative Services which takes care of administrative matters for the 
State Department, for the United States Information Services, for 
the international organizations and personnel attached to our Military 
Advisory Mission, JUSMAGG. This is the largest complex in the 
American official community here. Separate from that is the 7206th 
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Support Group which operates in Greece under the terms of the bilat- 
eral agreement between the Greek and United States Governments 
going back to 1953. Colonel Chapman is here to speak specifically 
for his organization as commanding officer. Mr. Hall is the Director 
of the Joint Administrative Services and both the Ambassador and I 
look to him in a very direct and day-to-day sense for om administra- 
tion of these elements in the American missions here. I don’t wish 
to go _. statistics in an opening statement of this sort. Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Cary, who serves as personnel officer, are familiar with that. 

We have here in Athens an unusual arrangement—one I don’t believe 

exists elsewhere abroad in foreign service. That is a joint adminis- 
tration of all American agencies in the country. This is a contro- 
versial question. Many questions arise from time to time as to what 
is the least expensive way of operating. 

The Cuairman. If I may interrupt, what is your opinion? What 
result have you found in connection with the overall operation ? 

Mr. Tuurston. I have been here 6 months and I don’t wish to speak 
with too much authority, but 1 have an impression. In recent weeks 
I have visited Ankara and Belgrade on official business. The setting 
of common standards is one important factor in high morale of the 
personnel in Athens. There is very little here in Athens of the feeling 
of some groups that they are discriminated against in terms of privi- 
leges and things which go to make up the morale of an individual and 
his family. This is one of the very important contributions JAS 
makes. JAS directives enable them to set standards which have to 
do with allowances, maintenance, PX and commissary privileges, 
medical care, and so forth, so that ev ery civilian in this town and in 
Greece working for the Government tends to have a more common 
equality in terms of what he gets as part of his job to help sustain his 
morale. They are treated ex cactly alike in Athens insofar as adminis- 
trative and welfare standards are concerned. 

The Cuatrman. You think that has a definite bearing on high 
morale? 

Mr. Tuursron. Yes, sir; we believe also there is a greater efficiency 
in operation by having one sdaiialadiatsve service. 

The Crarrman. How about cost? Does this increase or decrease 
overall costs ¢ 

Mr. Tuurston. We think it is certainly not higher than by having 
separate administrative sections. We think it isa . bit lower but this is 
debatable. Mr. Hall may be the one to direct questions to for specific 
details. 

The Cuatrman. Your opinion is very sound, I am sure. I wonder 
if in view of the fact that this is a small group here—you don’t have 
a big sprawling group such as there is in England, France and Ger- 
many—your suggestions would work in those areas? 

Mr. Tuvrston. We don’t think of ourselves as being small as an 
American official community. There are about 2,000 Americans. Con- 
sidering the size of Greece, that is a fairly extensive group. This 
doesn’t include Air Force. That is Embassy, economic aid mission, 
and military aid mission. I don’t know how that would compare with 
the official community in London of Americans, but perhaps it is half. 
I am not sure we really are so small. 
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The Cuairman. If there are no further questions, I would like to 
hear from the next witness. Thank you for your very fine presenta- 
tion Mr. Thurston. Mr. Theo Hall, Director of Joint Administrative 
Service. 

Mr. Hau. The staff of JAS are all Foreign Service and State De- 
partment people although we render administrative services to the 
others. If I might take 2 minutes for a brief history: When the aid 
to Greece and Turkey program came into being under Public Law 
75 (that was before the ECA mission plan) in the beginning you have 
aid to Greece, then military, then Embassy and each brought out their 
own administrative setups and operated under their own. A civilian 
member of the Embassy could not ride on a military bus, for example. 
There were varying standards of treatment for the Americans. When 
the Marshall plan came into being in 1948, there was an agreement 
between the Department of State and ECA that there would be a joint 
administrative setup in Greece. ‘The main reason was to provide unl- 
form standards for all employees. I am speaking of the combined 
American mission less the base facilities group. I would like to in- 
troduce for the record some base organizational charts. ‘The first 
is what we call the overall combination of the missions, showing the 
Ambassador wearing different hats—first with the position of diplo- 
matic representative and Chief of AMAG; the second shows the in- 
ternal organization of the Embassy structure. ‘That is the very stand- 
ard type of Embassy political and economic function. This is the 
internal administrative section of the combined missions. Then we 
have, to make the record complete, USIS, United States Information 

Service, the consulate general in Salonica and the joint military mis- 
sion known as JUSMAGG here. 

I would like to take just a moment, Mr. Chairman, to show you 
graphically personnel strength figures. This first chart is personnel 
strength figures for the mission for this calendar year at present. The 
top line is the total number of local employees of the combined mis- 
sions—about 1,100; the orange line is American dependents of em- 
ployees of the combined mission—under 1,000 now. The green line 
is the local staff of JAS which is under 600. The black line is the 
total of non-American employees; about 575. This top line is the 
total American staff of the combined missions going back to fiscal year 
1949 and at peak the staff was just under 1,200; 1,175 total Americans. 
The second figure, including American depende nts, the total staff, 
including local employees, at peak was almost 4,000. The -“ line, 
total JAS local and oe. staff at peak, was just under 1,200, so 


it’s approximately half now in both terms of American a local 
employees. 
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(Personnel strength is as follows:) 




















j i 
| Category | Total 
| 
| FSO} FSR! FSS GS | Military | Other | Local | Americans | Locals 
Embassy and consulate, Vi- | | | | 
enna ee ae ae OP 1 RUE Uni ccond sabes ceatinecacctl 363 1128 363 
Consulate, Salzburg ----.-.-.-| Pi caetacs BPM ei She rtekctpactpenn 32 | 20 | 32 
Refugee relief program______._|_...-- Rk gOS eee eae eee eae 60 | 185 
Issuance: | | | 
OS Ea a ee ae | S lesid ie Radel na. ee eat OO a be ak 
ee ii es ee ele cee ea cit tate 
Investigative: | 
Headquarters, Salzburg___|_.___- ae ieee eid nia a ale) | et ee as 
Field offices: | 
a eh ON a Oe ia iid Mh ail 
Linz Ee. sone ee ee i Bias onbinr tebe 
OI i ccecsiictciccah todbd achghoimen DR Becta Se Eeceatccuikadeocmtencad a Sh Sa eeccaee nein ae 
a tt re Oe de 4) Se aes ais 
Gn on nactecddhacnnealiuns DP Vote sent hag enain s Sebipadaceees _. fy se Semreaiee 
NR ses Sao es eee Bh te came ee oat Dee eit ate. 
USIS Salalenctaaa aaa: adeenceale oobaecte's ala ent sta od aot 32 234 
Vienna. Siecuin 1 | li @B nd : aes 169 |_. dihiatpilietcatibaipletehess 
Linz__-- +3 ae th caeciedl aaaton Pea ots uaa eho eee Oe ee ea aera 
Innsbruck -_-----. peewee MB Sidabncdoukeshasan | cau eedl Pia cestGesenccleowecats 
TO8..2.« B heweses 1 |------|---------- | adiiithicehd Sn ‘ice iain adhthtietbictnniietbe 
Salzburg... | od 2 : Re f JuGdinnoplaaaears 
USOM..._.__-- FE nce tie se Aa beet 3i | a7 
Vienna- :  ocaeel. Me ERA 2] Oe See 
See eee peelasnccal Oe sect ee 7 et a Be Vk cad tela wk aka wiki 
FBO (Vienna)--- i bn be ae hag al ON ili le we a Ra ale 2 | 1 2 
Department of Agriculture, | | | 
MR A ihe eects igh iia dainie siaiell ake iain a BE ibaccncesets oaeidammanes 3 1 | 3 
U.8. Public Health Service. -. ae at teen sldanumcbetelecnbeaos ae 1 7 
Vienna A ° ‘ i ine 2 | ieee 
Salzburg sabinchinall > aeebiliencudbenmane D  Letinee-dkgthhll ndietstdenia DP ikickninibininedabahgdm ee 
Department of Labor (Salz- 
ie secre Sais liaisidll-os ies D Sedcdebubdelah adie J BD Sit csbae 
Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service (Salzburg) - ‘ Edi ccibigicgidlicbumeh al bbncocne P Bichacadke 
Foreign Broadcasting Infor- | 
mation Service (Vienma)-_.-.|......|...-..]---..-. 2 evens sie kndee 7 | 2 7 
Office of the Army attaché__ = 1 15 sid 2 16 2 
Office of the Air attaché____ 2 BW cae cs 4 13 | 4 
Recapitulation: | | | 
Total Americans 
and locals-.-......-- Mbbenivdhnsinte eb besballeoies etnies 307 886 





1 These figures include 5 FSO’s and 7 FSS’s who have departed Vienna and whose transfers are pending. 


2? Minister LV. 


(An organizational chart follows :) 
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Mrs. Harpen. What was the total figure of employees at the peak? 

Mr. Haw. 1,175 local employees and American employees about 
900 in round figures. The staff of JAS itself now totals 33 American 
employees and about 575 local employees. Mr. Cary, on my left, is 
the personnel officer for JAS and is also personnel officer for USOM 
and USIS. We provide all their administrative services. It might 
be of interest to introduce for the record a narrative statement of the 
missions—what they consist of and a more detailed statement of the 
background and functions of JAS. 

The Cnamman. Without objection, let it be made a part of the 
record. 

(The information follows :) 


THE AMERICAN MISSION IN GREECE 


It is the purpose of this paper to list briefly the organization and functions of 
the several Government agencies which represent the United States in Greece 
and to describe the method by which their activities are coordinated for the 
attainment of American objectives. 


I, PROGRAM DIRECTION 


There are both civilian and military agencies of the United States operating 
in Greece. Some are under the direct jurisdiction of the Ambassador, Cavendish 
W. Cannon. Others are responsible to him for policy guidance and program 
coordination, as provided in Executive Order 10575, of November 6, 1954. The 
Ambassador serves in a dual capacity; as the chief of the diplomatic mission he 
has the normal responsibilities of a principal United States representative, and as 
the Chief of the American Mission for Aid to Greece he is responsible for carry 
ing out the purposes of Public Law 75, SOth Congress, as amended, as set forth 
by Presidential Executive order. 


Il. COORDINATION OF MISSION PROGRAMS 


Formal coordination of mission operations is established through the Execu- 
tive Committee, which meets at the call of the Ambassador, in his capacity as 
Chief of AMAG. The Committee is made up, in addition to the Ambassador as 
chairman, of the Counselor of Embassy, the Chief of JUSMAGG, the Director of 
USOM, the Chief of USIS, the commanding officer of the 7206th Air Base Group, 
the district engineer of JCA, the special assistant for NATO Affairs, and the 
Director of JAS. 

Country policy is formulated and coordinated in the weekly country team 
meeting made up of the heads of the substantive programs, Working groups 
representing the country team principals meet almost daily with the Deputy 
Chief of Mission for coordinating and implementing approved policies at the 
working levels. The Deputy Chief of Mission also conducts a weekly staff meet- 
ing of principal Embassy officers. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION 


(a) American Mission for Aid to Greece 

The basic legislative authority for aid to Greece is Public Law 75, SOth Con- 
gress, as amended. The Agreement on Aid to Greece was signed by representa- 
tives of the two countries on June 20, 1947. This Agreement, which is imple 
mented in Greece by Greek legislative decree 694/194S, is the basic authority for 
the establishment of AMAG. 

The Joint United States Military Aid Group, headed by Maj. Gen. George B. 
garth, United States Army, which includes Army, Navy, and Air Force sections, 
is the military component of AMAG. The USOM Mission of ICA, headed by Mr. 
Russell Drake, is the successor to the Economic Section of AMAG, and, dating 
hack to the original ECA bilateral agreement with Greece, enjoys the status and 
privileges of AMAG. 

The Joint Administrative Services provides the administrative support for 
these programs, as well as for the Embassy and the United States Information 
Service. 
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(b) The Embassy 

The Embassy regular program consists of the Ambassador’s Office, the Po- 
litical Section, the Economie Section, the Consular Section in Athens and the 
consulate general in Salonika. The total strength is 44 Americans and 36 local 
employees. 

The office of the agricultural attaché is attached to the Embassy and consists 
of 1 American and 3 local employees. It has an independent status as provided 
in title 6 of the Agricultural Act of 1954, but its work is coordinated with that 
of the Embassy, as provided in agreements between the Department of State and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The offices of the Army attaché, Naval attaché and Air Force attaché are also 
attached to the Embassy. 

In addition there is a Coast Guard merchant marine detail consisting of 2 
Americans and 2 local employees. 

(c) The refugee relief program 

The implementation of the refugee relief program in Greece is divided between 
the consular offices in Athens and Salonika for the visa issuance function, and the 
investigative function, which is subordinated to JAS. At present there are 69 
Americans and 115 local employees working on this program. To date over 7,000 
visas have been issued, and the goal is 17,000 by the end of 1956, as provided by 
the Refugee Relief Act. 


(d) The United States Operations Mission 

The USOM is the office in Greece of the International Cooperation Agency, and 
consists of 33 Americans and 79 local employees as of September 1. These 
numbers include the various technical assistance projects and the United States 
escapee program, as well as the direct administration of the international co- 
operation functions. 


(e) United States Information Service 

The United States Information Service is the field office for the United States 
Information Agency. The office consists of 10 American and 92 local employees 
who operate the informational and cultural programs throughout Greece. 
USIS libraries are maintained at Athens, Pireaus, Patras, and Salonika, and a 
small reading room at Kavalla, as well as six mobile units. 

The Voice of America relay bases at Salonika and Rhodes employ 17 American 
and 57 local employees, The bases are directly subordinate to the central VOA 
office, but are provided administrative support by the mission. The Coast Guard 
personnel assigned to the U. S. S. Courier based at Rhodes are not included in 
the strength figures of the relay bases. 


(f) Air Force base installations 
To carry out the Military Facilities Agreement for the construction of bases 


in Greece, there has been established the 7206th Air Force Group and the eastern 
district of the Joint Construction Agency. These organizations are separate 
administratively from the rest of the mission and operate under Air Force regu- 
lations. The Embassy is kept fully informed of their plans and programs through 
the coordinating mechanism described above. 


(9g) Joint Administrative Services 

The Joint Administrative Services was established in 1948 under authority of 
appendix IX to a memorandum agreement between the Secretary of State and 
the Economic Cooperation Administrator, for the purpose of providing all ad- 
ministrative functions for ECA, Embassy, and AMAG. It is now staffed and 
supported by the Department of State. 

Attached is a paper which describes in detail the organization and functions 
of JAS. 


(h) Other agencies 


Other agencies include the United States Educational Foundation, the Military 
Sea Transport Service, and the Athens ordnance procurement suboffice (offshore 
procurement program). Support is provided in varying degrees for these various 
operations by the mission. 


(i) Mission organization charts 


There are attached several organization charts, which set forth graphically 
the relationship of the various United States agencies in Greece. The first chart 
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denotes the combined mission organization; the second, the Embassy organiza- 
tion ; the third, JAS; the fourth, the United States Operations Mission ; the fifth, 
United States Information Service; the sixth, the Salonika consulate general; 
the seventh, the Joint United States Military Aid Group. 


JOINT ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
Part I. INTRODUCTION 
Athens, Greece, September 1, 1955 
BACKGROUND 


The American Mission for Aid to Greece was authorized by Public Law 75 of 
the 80th Congress, promulgated on May 22, 1947. Up to the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Economie Cooperation Administration (Marshall plan), the 
American Mission for Aid to Greece (AMAG), which included the military aid 
groups, and the Embassy at Athens, had separate administrative staffs which 
operated independently. In services and facilities, there was great disparity 
between the two organizations; with the establishment of ECA as an independent 
agency, further fragmentation of effort, both at the administrative level and at 
the policy level, became a distinct possibility. Further, there were serious morale 
problems in that the level of personal services available to personnel of the 
different agencies varied according to the individual agency. Duplication of ad- 
ministrative staffs and operations was hardly conducive to efficient use of United 
States funds. Thus, the principal aims in establishing Joint Administrative 
Services were to obtain as far as possible uniform and efficient administrative 
processes, economy of operation, and equity of treatment for all personnel of 
the United States missions in Greece. 


BASIC AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The authority for a Joint Administrative Services organization is appen- 
dix IX dated July 20, 1948, to a memorandum agreement between the Secretary 
of State and the Economic Cooperation Administrator dated May 24, 1948, in 
which it was agreed “that the administrative services for all missions for aid 
to Greece and the American Embassy shall be integrated into a single adminis- 
trative organization.” JAS was established by an order jointly issued on 
August 3, 1948, by Dr. Henry F. Grady, American Ambassador and Chief of 
the American Mission for Aid to Greece, and Mr. John J. Nuveen, Jr., Chief of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration Mission to Greece. By that order the 
Director of JAS was made responsible for and delegated authority “to carry out 
all administrative functions including but not specifically limited to, appoint- 
ment, assignment, and termination of alien personnel, the assignment and re- 
assignment of American personnel, authorized travel, procure and distribute 
supplies and equipment as necessary, maintain strict accounting of all funds 
according to the appropriations from which disbursed, maintain adequate secu- 
rity of personnel, property, and communications, and to perform such other 
administrative functions as may be necessary in the efficient performance of 
the missions listed above.” 

POLICY 


The basic policy governing JAS is that it is a service organization established 
to provide efficient and equitable administration to assist in the successful achieve- 
ment of the several substantive programs. This is interpreted to mean that 
any personal or marginal-official service which JAS is not required to perform 
by law or agency regulation is performed by private enterprise provided it 
results in reduced cost to the United States Government and an acceptable level 
of quality and performance. 

JAS consists of three operating or line sections, namely, Budget and Fiscal, 
Personnel, and General Services. There are two staff branches, Security and 
the newly established Investigation Branch of the Refugee Relief Program. A 
branch office in Salonika includes 2 Americans and 40 locals for the adminis- 
trative operation at Salonika. 

The organization chart is attached as enclosure No. 1. 
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a 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 1953-55 


A vigorous but considered program of curtailment, implementing the policy 
stated above, characterized administrative developments from January 1953 to 
the present—September 1955. 

The results of this program are shown statistically below and cover all offices 
in Greece. 


Personnel 


Jan. 1, 1953 Aug. 1, 1955 
|\United States Locals United States Locals 
All other agencies - - ; ; 897 912 518 536 
SRB cous < . 76 900 40 577 
i Ni aac 973 1,812 1 558 1,113 


1 This does not include the personnel of the Air Force base s 
Group). 


tationed in Greece (the 7206th Air Base 
AS budget, including in fiscal year 1955, $456,878 for direct expenditures for 
JAS budget lud f l 19 $4 f l t lit 
JUSMAGG, OSP, RRP, and 7206th Group 
Pence seer Tia Se bee sf : , $3, 301, 875 
Fiscal year 1954_______ free fe al : _ 71, 750, 309 
cp Ee ‘i 1, 390, 933 


1 Approximately half of the difference between the fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 
a may be attributed to devaluation of the Greek drachmae from 15 to 30 drachmae 
to $1. 


SUMMARY 


JAS will continue to effect savings wherever and whenever possible, consistent 
with sound management and without detriment to the achievement of the sub 
stantive programs of the agencies which it serves. 


Part II. OPERATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


In addition to the Director and an American secretary, the American staff 
consists of the JAS representative at Salonika, who is attached to, but physically 
separated from, the Director’s Office. Local employees of the office consist of 
a legal adviser, a liaison officer for contacts with Greek officials, and two typists. 

Under the direction of the Ambassador, the Director is responsible for pro- 
viding all necessary administrative support for the successful achievement of 
substantive programs of the Embassy, ICA, the United States Information 
‘Service, and, except for American personnel, the United States military advisory 
group. Additionally, under separate locally negotiated reimbursable support 
agreements, certain administrative services are provided for the armed service 
attachés of the Embassy. 

As a member of the executive committee which is composed of the heads of 
the several principal aid agencies under the chairmanship of the Ambassador, 
the Director is informed in general terms of proposed programs. More detailed 
information, as necessary, is acquired through staff meetings and personal con- 
tacts with the heads of the agencies. 

Frequent contact is necessary with Greek Government officials at the 
ministerial level, particularly in the Ministries of Finance, Coordination, Com- 
munications. Some contact is necessary at a lower level with the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Justice. These contacts are generally for 
the purpose of clarifying provisions of the AMAG agreement with regard to 
customs-clearance procedures, immunities, financing, occupation of Greek Gov- 
ernment leased properties and even the circulation and control of American 
vehicles. 


JAS Salonika 

The JAS representative in Salonika is responsible for providing administra- 
tive services to the consulate general, USIS and VOA relay base. The staff 
of the JAS branch at Salonika consists of 2 Americans and 40 local employees. 
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Personnel services include the recruitment, appointment, and classification 
of local employees. Further services include maintenance of personnel files, 
time and attendance reports, leave records and submission of Forms FS-335: 
Application for Payment of Foreign Service Allowances. 

Employee services activities include assistance in making travel arrangements, 
visas, and inoculations, as well as advice on travel regulations. New arrivals 
are given information and advice regarding available housing and domestic 
help. 

In the field of general services the JAS Branch supervises communications 
and records services, including telegraph and cable facilities, official telephone 
installations and mail and pouch service. 

The Government-owned bnilding comprises the office of the consulate general 
and six Government-owned apartments which are maintained by the staff. The 
office conducts local purchasing and contracting for repairs, upkeep, and dis- 
position of property. It controls the issuance of official supplies and forms, and 
performs duplicating services. 

A motor pool and repair shop are operated for 17 Government-owned vehciles 
providing official transportation. Gasoline and oil coupons are issued to person- 
nel for private vehicles, and assistance is provided in the inspection and licensing 
of these vehicles. 

Arrangements are made for customs clearances and free entry of both per- 
sonal effects and official supplies, and the shipment of personal effects of per- 
sonnel departing on orders, including packing, crating, and storing as necessary. 

Budget and fiscal services are performed as a constituent post under JAS, 
Athens. The field representative acts as agent officer. Cash accounts and 
records are kept for the consulate general, USIS and Salonika relay base in- 
volving disbursing funds, trust funds, records of fees and fee-stamp accounts. 


Security Branch 


Of the 19 Americans and 48 local employees comprising the Security Branch, 
t Americans and § locals are primarily concerned with supervisory and investi- 
gative work. There are 3 American civilian guards and 35 local employee 
wardens, with 10 Marine guards in Athens. 

The Security Branch is a service unit, primarily concerned with the safety 
of classified information, classified material, communications, personnel, and 
buildings in Athens and Salonika. It is also responsible for security of the two 
Voice of America relay stations in Salonika, and the VOA installations on the 
island of Rhodes. The office is not responsible for military security matters. 

A large percentage of the workload of the Security Branch is devoted to clear- 
ances granted to local personnel, visa applicants, USEFG exchange students and 
special investigations requested by the Department. To give the equivalent of a 
full field FBI investigation there has been established what is known as the 
Office of Coordination. It is composed of 1 American Chief, 1 American secre- 
tary, 2 Greek clerk-translators, 3 Greek investigators, and 3 Greek policemen 
used for liaison work with the Greek Ministry of Interior, national security, 
general security, aliens directorate, and other services. 

In addition to the foregoing, this Branch performs other duties of a classified 
nature in accordance with departmental instructions. ; 
General Services Section 

The General Services Section provides the following services for the combined 
American missions in Greece: acquisition, construction and maintenance of 
Government owned and leased real estate; contracting, procurement, storage, and 
issue of all supplies and equipment; maintenante of inventory records and all of 
the Government-owned property except technical military equipment; motor 
transportation, including maintenance of the combined motor pool and opera- 
tion of all motor vehicles assigned to the civilian components of the mission; 
communications services. including pouch and mail sorting and delivery, mis- 
sion central file and records control, telegraphic and code operation, liaison with 
the Greek telephone company for the installation of official and private tele- 
phones, and operation of the message center for the combined missions; repro- 
duction and distribution services, including the operation of a printing and re- 
production plant and the distribution throughout all of Greece of mission pro- 
gram inaterial; and rendering of individual services, including arrangements 
for packing and crating of personal effects, obtaining customs clearances for all 
official and private shipments, registration and control of privately owned 
vehicles, and arranging for storage of personal effects. 
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In addition to the Office of the Chief, the Section is divided into the following 
four units: Real Property and Maintenance Unit; Procurement, Property and 
Customs Unit; Communications Unit; and Motor Transportation Unit. The 
Section presently numbers 18 Americans (of whom 12 are assigned to the com- 
munications operation), and 404 local employees. 

In providing the majority of the physical services of the combined missions 
in Greece, the General Services Section must operate under Department of State, 
USIA, ICA, and Department of Defense regulations in carrying out its varied 
duties. The pooling of physical resources made possible by JAS basic authority 
results in a higher standard of service at lower cost for the individual com- 
ponents of the mission than could be provided by each of them operating inde- 
pendently under separate regulations. 

Summaries of the functions and operations of each of the units of the General 
Services Section follow. 

Office of the Chief 

The Chief of the Section is the general services officer, who also serves as 
Deputy Director of JAS; an American secretary completes the headquarters 
staff. The duties of the Deputy Director include responsibility for internal 
planning, operations-level liaison, and direct supervision of the General Services 
Section organization and management activities, and the Salonika office. 


Real Property and Maintenance Unit 


This Unit now totals 146, or 1 American and 145 local positions. The staff 
includes the entire janitorial and labor force of the mission, as well as the 
technical maintenance staff of the building. 

The Unit is responsible for the acquisition, improvement, preservation and 
maintenance of all Government owned and leased properties at this post. Cur- 
rently there are 16 Government-owned and 14 Government-leased properties in 
the Athens area. The Unit furnishes the following services with its own main- 
tenance staff or by contract: Construction, engineering, drafting, space surveys, 
utilities, interior and exterior painting, sign painting, carpentry, plumbing, re- 
pairs to electrical equipment, elevators, office equipment, furnace boilers, gen- 
erators, janitorial and labor services. It is solely responsible for the upkeep 
of five Government-owned residences. 

The Unit is further responsible for the control and allocation of all official 
mission space to provide facilities for offices, hospitals, libraries, commissary, 
garages, warehousing, and other space requirements of the misison. 

A net total of 40,541 square feet of space will have been released as of Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, by the American mission during the past 2 years. This repre- 
sents a net saving of $30,284.45 in rentals alone. These savings are the result 
of space consolidations and better space utilization. 


Procurement, Property, and Customs Unit 


This Unit is responsible for procurement, storage, and issues of the combined 
missions’ office supplies, equipment, and furniture, as well as crating and ship- 
ping activities pertaining to incoming and outgoing official supplies for the 
mission, and supervision of packing and crating of personal effects. 

The Unit is segregated into three subunits performing relatively separate 
functions: Procurement Subunit, Property Subunit, and Shipping and Customs 
Subunit, and a description of their functions follows: 

1. Procurement Subunit.—This Subunit is responsible for the procurement, 
acquisition, or lease of all property, equipment, materials, supplies, and services 
for the combined missions. It is divided into the contracts group, purchase- 
order group, and buyers group. 

2. Property Subunit.—This group is responsible for maintaining complete rec- 
ords of accountability of the expendable and nonexpendable property of the 
American Embassy, USOM/G, USIS, JUSMAGG, and property on loan from 
the Greek Government. This responsibility involves approximately 30,000 sep- 
arate items in 13 different categories. 

%. Shipping and Customs Subunit.—This Subunit is responsible for the prepa- 
ration and clearance through customs of all shipments of official supplies and 
equipment, as well as the personal effects belonging to the employees of the 
American missions in Greece and other authorized persons. 


Communications Unit 


1. Code Subunit—This Subunit is responsible for encrypting and decrypting 
the telegrams to and from the Embassy, JAS, USOM, USIS and the Department 
of State, other posts and USOM missions. 
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2. Files Subunit.—This Subunit is responsible for receiving and dispatching 
all official mail received from the Embassy and JAS. The duty entails the 
maintaining of complete files, including card, chronological, and current files. 
The routing of all correspondence, including telegrams, dispatches, airgrams, 
memorandums and letter mail is performed in this segment. Complete files are 
maintained of all official correspondence. 

3. Courier and Pouch Subunit.—This Subunit is responsible for receiving and 
dispatching all classified and unclassified official pouch material for Greece and 
other nearby countries. Comprehensive schedules are maintained, involving 
meeting and dispatching couriers day or night, receiving unaccompanied pouches, 
both air and sea, and operating vehicles for their transportation. 

+. Telephone Subunit.—This Subunit provides all telephone communications 
for JUSMAGG, Embassy, USOM, USIA and associated elements of the combined 
missions. It is also responsible for the installation and maintenance of all 
Official telephones and assists personnel in obtaining installation of private 
telephones. 

This Subunit is responsible for the telephone directory, which is generally 
corrected and issued twice a year. In order to keep the telephone listings cur- 
rent, a Kardex file is kept with addresses of all American and local personnel. 

>. Translations Subunit.—This Subunit translates correspondence for all sec- 
tions of the mission and Embassy. Translations are made from Greek or 
French to English, and vice versa. 

6. Publications Subunit.—This Subunit provides two related and primarily 
program services: reproduction and distribution. While a preponderance of 
the work is directly connected with USOM and USIA programs, all agencies of 
the mission use the facilities. 

Motor Transportation Unit 


This Unit, consisting of 1 American and 122 local employees, is currently 
rendering motor transportation and allied services to the combined missions. 
It operates 70 vehicles (not including Salonika subpool) of all types and sizes 
including trucks, jeeps, and passenger vehicles (about 42 percent of these 
vehicles are United States Government owned, the rest are on loan from the 
Greek Government). It provides maintenance for 210 official vehicles, includ- 
ing buses, under various support agreements. 

Continuing maintenance on all vehicles at the mission garage is performed 
by 43 technicians. Some specialized work, like retreading tires, reboring cyl- 
inders, etc., is done by commercial concerns. 

Miscellaneous services require 8 other personnel for registering over 1,000 
official and personally owned vehicles (required by AMAG agreement), con- 
trolling traffic violations and accidents and delivering commissary purchases to 
homes at cost. 

PERSONNEL SECTION 


The Personnel Section is responsible for planning, organizing, and implement- 
ing a comprehensive personnel program and making travel arrangements for 
a working force of 1,350 employees (250 Americans and 1,100 locals) employed 
by the several agencies: i. e., the Embassy (Political, Economic and Consular 
Section, IRP and JAS), United States Information Agency, International Co- 
operation Administration, Joint United States Military Aid Group to Greece 
(Army, Navy, and Air Force—local personnel only), United States Coast Guard 
(local personnel only), Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Justice, and the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The section is organized as follows: Office of the Personnel Officer, Classi- 
fication and Placement Unit, Employee Services and Travel Unit; and Surveys 
and Reports Unit. 

Office of the Personnel Officer 

Under the direction of the Director of JAS, the personnel officer is responsible 
for the personnel and travel programs. The personnel officer serves as adviser 
on personnel management and carries out management and organizational 
studies in the various components of the mission. 


Classification and Placement Unit 


The Unit is responsible for the recruitment, selection, preemployment proc- 
essing and induction of local and resident staff employees for positions of the 
several agencies served. The Unit is also responsible for all training programs, 
career development, promotions, reassignments, transfers, terminations, disci- 
plinary actions and r. i. f.’s. It is in this Unit where all personnel transactions 
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work (preparation of all personnel action papers) is performed and where all 
personnel records and files are maintained from which statistical and narrative 
reports are prepared regarding complements, strength, staffing, etc. Organiza- 
tion and classification surveys and wage studies are the responsibilities of this 
Unit. 

Hmployee Services and Travel Unit 


This Unit is responsible for the travel and hotel arrangements for all person- 
nel assigned to, arriving at and departing from Athens, who are assigned to the 
American mission or who are officially concerned with its programs. This Unit 
is responsible for a variety of employee services activities including the handling 
of the health programs, personnel counseling, and employee retirement of the 
missions. The Unit is responsible for the development and preparation of useful 
information for dissemination to personnel of the mission, i. e., the weekly bul- 
jetin, circulars, etc. The Unit handles the orientation for all personnel. It is 
this Unit which assists with housing, domestic help, personal needs, social and 
cultural needs of the American personnel. All charitable campaigns are handled 
by this Unit. 


Surveys and Reports Unit 


This Unit coordinates the preparation of studies and reports not falling within 
the functional area of responsibility of other units of the Section. This Unit 
is responsible for organization and/or development of systems and procedures 
for the operation of personnel programs and functions and for collection of data 
and the preparation of recurring and special reports for the purpose of Manage- 
ment information and control and for compliance with reporting schedules estab- 
lished by the headquarters oflices of the several agencies serviced. This Unit 
assists the personnel officer in planning, organizing, and preparing the annual 
cost of living and post reports. 


BUDGET AND FICAL SECTION 


The Budget and Fiscal Section, under the direction of a budget and fiscal 
officer, is composed of four major units: Funds Control, Payroll, Voucher, and 
Disbursing. The present complement is 4 Americans and 382 local employees. 
This is a reduction of 19 Americans and 22 locals from March 31, 1953, comple- 
ment. 

The Section furnishes budget and fiscal services in some degree to all of the 
programs and agencies in Greece, including the Embassy, United States Informa- 
tion Agency, JUSMAGG, United States escapee program, 7206th Air Base Group, 
Joint Construction Agency, refugee relief program, Military Sea Transportation 
Service, Coast Guard, and the Agricultural, Army, Navy, and Air attachés. 

The budget and fiscal officer develops budgetary requirements for the Embassy, 
United States Information Service (including Radio Relay Base at Salonika and 
International Broadcasting Service, Rhodes), ICA administrative and technical 
assistance, and the local currency requirements of JUSMAGG and the 7206th Air 
Base Group; allots funds for the various activities and maintains budgetary 
control of obligations and expenditures. In total, he is responsible for gathering, 
correlating, and preparing the data for some 18 budgets during the year, amount- 
ing in fiscal year 1955 to approximately $10,900,000, funded in both dollars and 
drachmae. 


Funds Control Unit 


The Funds Control Unit maintains separate accounting records for all of the 
various agencies serviced by JAS. The unit prepares all fiscal accounting reports 
as required, many of which are extremely complex in nature. 

Voucher Unit 

This Unit prepares and audits all vouchers covering the agencies serviced. 
The Unit prepares for payment all vouchers covering procurement of supplies, 
materials, travel, contractual services, per diem, etc. Approximately 900 vouch- 
ers per month are prepared in this Unit. 


Payroll Unit 


This organization prepares payrolls for over 200 Americans and 1,100 local 
employees, and maintains their pay cards and leave records. This Unit is also 
responsible for maintaining the allowances forms on which all civilian American 
employees claim allowances based on annual estimates of quarters and utilities 
costs, and for checking receipts to substantiate claims for allowances. 
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Disbursing Unit 


The Disbursing Unit performs the following duties: 

(a) Through the cashier’s office, all funds are disbursed for the mission for 
payment of salaries, allowances, services supplies, contracts, travel, and per 
diem, etc. Payments may be in cash or check, dollars or drachmae. 

(b) Banking services are provided, such as cashing salary and personal checks, 
and exchanging currencies. 

(c) Official travel advances are made to personnel, including local employees. 

(d) All payments for services or supplies, furnished by JAS to individuals 
or to other agencies, are colected. 


REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 

Since the arrival of the first employee in January 1954, this program has 
increased to its present strength of 63 Americans and 105 locals. The visa 
issuance phase of the operation is handled by the Consular Sections of the 
Embassy and the consulate general in Salonika, while the investigative phase is 
under a country chief with district supervisors in Athens and Salonika. 

The Greek quota for this special 3-year program is 17,000. Operations have 
been intensified so that by September 1, 1955, over 7,000 visas had been issued. 

At the end of August 1955 almost 17,000 assurances and relative petitions 
had been received. On the basis of an estimated ratio of 1.33 applicants per 
assurance or relative petition, and allowing for an overall rejection rate of 
20 percent, there is now in process a sufficient number of cases to fill the 17,000 
quota established by the act. It is planned to complete the program by Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, or well before the date established by the act. 

All sections of JAS were involved in the establishment of the program and 
in providing continuing, expedited administrative services. 

Mr. Hau. That is all I have, sir, in the way of formal presentation. 

Mrs. Harpen. Of these American and local employees, how many 
are women? 

Mr. Hat. I don’t have that figure. We will look it up. Of the 
total American personnel there are 143 males and 57 females as of 
the end of October. 

Mrs. Harpen. Are any of those women in administrative positions? 

Mr. Haux. Yes, madam. Mr. Cary’s assistant is a lady; budget 
and fiscal has a lady, our administrative officer in the Embassy Build- 
ing, Miss Robinson, is Foreign Service. They are scattered around 
at various levels. 

Mrs. Harpen. Do the women receive equal pay for equal work? 

Mr. Haut. The pay schedule is set up by the various agencies. 
They do depend on grade. Whether a woman or a man occupies 
a grade they would get the exact same pay and allowances. Of 
course the allowances applying to a family setup would be more 
than for a single person. 

Mrs. Harpen. Do the local women receive equal pay for equal work ? 

Mr. Haux. Our local personnel service consists of 11 different grades 
from 1 down to 11, 11 being the lowest. There is no discrimination 
against sex. It might include a laborer as well asa charwoman. They 
receive the same salary. They are divided into eight pay steps in 
each grade. We completed the latest local wage-salary scale last 
April based on a survey of about 15 leading employers and the local 
wage scale compares with what the best employ ers in this area pay 
for similar work. That has been approved by the Department of 
State. The exchange rate here is 30 drachmae to the dollar and as 
Mr. Alloway can mention on the airbase side, the pay scales are uni- 
form for all local employes in Greece. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Hall, do you share Mr. Thurston’s view as to 
the consolidation of the various agencies here—that it is a morale 
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builder and tends to make higher morale with the employees, and also 
makes for more efficient oper: ration 2 

Mr. Hat. Certainly, sir. I am perhaps prejudiced being on the 
administrative side, but I think that as volume increases unit cost 
goes down. If each agency had their own administrative setup they 
would have to hire an American chief as administrative officer because 
locals cannot handle classified matter which would be duplicating 
what JAS is doing. 

The CHairMaAn. You are in a position to see the overall picture and 
if there were any serious problems they would be brought to your 
attention, wouldn’t they? I mean from actual operation? From your 
experience up to now has the operation been highly successful 

Mr. Haut. I think it has been at this post. It is a unique organ- 
ization based on governmental agreements made in 1948 but this con- 
cept has been pic ked up by the Federal Government in other overseas 
posts. We receive a joint directive along with other agencies having 
foreign operation setting forth uniform standards of administrative 
support and it was agreed that in an area one administrative officer 
would perform the service and the others would pay a per ite 
share. This has been picked up for worldwide operation. I don’t 
know how it is working. 

The CuHairman. We have found this. The personnel officers brought 
this out in various spots—that the Foreign Service has been operating 
worldwide for so many years that they have come to know what to 
expect. It was standardized, and also the Armed Forces had been 
operating so long they were standardized, but with civil-service em- 
ployees it is something new, taking them out of the States. Some of 
them were given privileges and some had privileges taken away. In 
places some were provided good suitable housing—others had dis- 
graceful housing. Some of them were given certain civil-service 
status. Some had civil-service status taken away. It seemed to be 
universally recommended that some sort of standardized law affecting 
them be enacted or whatever is necessary to change existing regula- 
tions of civil service to make it comparable to the armed services and 
Foreign Service. The question I want to ask you is this. Assuming 
that legislation were enacted to change, more or less standardize, civil 
service employees with common allowances—taking their automobiles 
and quarters allowances comparable to the Foreign Service employees, 
and so forth—assuming that was done and assuming you were put in 
the position of administration officer in Washington with an overall 
job of trying to put this plan of operation into effec t in as many over- 
sens locations as you could, would it be your opinion that with the 
experience you have had you could work out similar arrangements to 
this if you were given that administrative job? 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir; I think it could be done providing the depart- 
ments would be cooperative. In this area the State Department, USIS 
and the rest did agree to standard levels of administration. We have 
achieved this for example: Medical service is exactly the same; hous- 
ing allowances are the same, except for a family it would be more 
than for a single person; we have no hards hip allowance—only a 
housing. They have access to the PX, commissary, and so forth 
Largely, I would say at this post that uniformity has been achieved 
as far as could be done. 
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The Cuarrman. The point I am trying to make is that if it could 
be successful here there is nothing so unique about this particular lo- 
cation that it could not be put into effect in similar locations in Europe 
and the rest of the world. 

Mr. Hau. I think it is certainly possible and feasible. 

Mr. Wausn. On the question of locals here, are they employed di 
rectly by JAS? 

Mr. Hai. Yes, sir; we are the hiring office for all the combined 
missions. We have the same standards of pay and the same conditions 
of employment for all local employees. We have two different cate 
vories of local employees. We have the old Embassy locals who were 
here prior to AMAG coming into being in 1947—about 30. The other, 
the vast majority of the total around 1,100, are temporary employees 
because AMAG is a temporary thing. They do not have civil-service 
status. With that difference salary and conditions of employment are 
the same. 

The CHamman. I want to thank you for the very excellent presenta- 
tion which you have given the committee, Mr. Hall. 

We will now hear from Mr. Raymond Cary, Personnel Officer, JAS. 

Mr. Cary. Mr. Thurston and Mr. Hall covered the general question 
very adequately. I would be glad to answer any specific questions you 
might have. 

The Cuatrman. Have you any problems with the civil-service em- 
ployees under your direction—any serious problems 

Mr. Cary. As Mr. Hall pointed out, all our American employees are 
employed under the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

The Cuarrman. For your local employees here is your pay scale 
relative to the prevailing pay scale here in Greece for similar posi- 
tions 4 

Mr. Cary. Yes, sir; the mission conducted a very exhaustive local 
wage scale es 1 » of the leading employers, covering 85,000 em- 
ployees in private industry. We didn’t accept the lowest or the high- 
est. We accepted the prevailing rate and froin this we set up the pay 
schedule. Mr. Alloway, personnel officer for the 7206th Support 
Group, came in to review that study; it was submitted to the heads of 
all the agencies here for comment and review and then sent to Wash- 
ington for the Department of State who approved it. Mr. Alloway 
has adopted that plan, so that all local personnel hired by the United 
States Government in Greece are paid by substantially the same pay 
scale. This scale was exhibited to foreign governments here and td 
have applied it to their local personnel. 

Mr. Hatt. The proof of the pudding in the local wage scale is the 
turnover and I think our record here is outstanding. We have em- 
ployees who have stayed from the beginning of the mission and one of 
the hardships we have is to reduce. People don’t want to leave the 
mission. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cary, assuming that all these local employees 
were not hired locally oa were brought from the United States and 
put in those positions now held by local employees what would you 

say the difference in wage scales would be in hiring United States 
employees as compared to local employees ? 

Mr. Cary. Very roughly, you would have to pay 300 percent more 
money for stateside personnel for the job they are doing here. Our 
average clerical salary among local employees runs about $1,200 a 
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year, whereas our average clerical employee in the United States would 


be making between $3,600 and $4,000 a year. It would be more than 
three times as much, on an average. This group is taken as an average 
because it is indicative of the greatest number of employees who could 
do the job. I have been in this position 9 months and I believe I have 
had adequate opportunity to observe effectiveness and I would say 
they are very conscientious and effective in their work. It is difficult 
to imagine in a higher position. We do not put locals in higher posi- 
tions because of the classified material to be handled. I would sug- 
gest introducing for the record the chart showing standards which was 
shown a while ago. 

The CHatrmMan. Without objection, let it be made a part of the 
record. Thank you - your very excellent presentation. 

(The charts follow: 
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The Cramman. Lt. Col. Benjamin F. Chapman, CO 7206th Sup- 
port Group, is the next witness. 

Lieutenant Colonel Cuarpman. I would like briefly to give the reason 
for the civilian personnel office that was established under the Mili- 
tary Facilities Agreement here and then turn the details over to Mr. 
Alloway, my civilian personnel officer. The purpose of having a per- 
sonnel office in the 7206th Support Group was because the rules which 
the facilities personnel or military personnel were operating under 
here in Athens as established by the Military Facilities Agreement in 
1953 required that particular functions with relation to ¢ ‘ivilian per- 
sonnel be accomplished for people working under the facilities agree- 
ment that were not accomplished by people working under the AMAG 
Agreement or Embassy, such as paying social security to the Greek 
Government and taxes to the Greek Government. The State Depart- 
ment laws were such that the Joint Administrative Services could not 
do the job. It was necessary to establish another personnel office in 
Athens under the facilities agreement to administer the personnel 
operating under that agreement. As to the number of personnel we 
have, I would like to turn that over to Mr. Lawrence 8. Alloway, 
Civilian Personnel Officer, 7206th Support Group, for a detailed 
briefing. 

Mr. Atnoway. Our Central Civilian Personnel Office is small, con- 
sisting of 7 United States civilians and 17 local hire personnel who are 
responsible for servicing Department of Defense agencies in Greece, 
Turkey, and Cyprus, such as the Army, Navy, Air Force, Joint Con- 
struction Agency, Ordnance Procurement and any other military 
organization assigned to these areas. We only service United States 
employees of the mission and not the local employees. The total 
agencies serviced are eight. Our organization was established by 
USAFE for the purpose of giving high standard equal quality service 
to all military organizations in the three countries. We established 
the program October 1 of last year. Our United States personnel 
were assigned as a pac * appointed by USAFE and sent here to ad- 
minister this program for Colonel C hapman. At the present time 
they are authorized 206 employees which we consider civil service be- 
cause they are employees of the Department of Defense and 784 local 
wage rate employees. We assumed this responsibility from MDAP 
and also the local employees of the 7206th from JAS as of January of 
this year. At that time we attempted to establish our policies as much 
in accordance with JAS as our Air Force regulations would permit in 
order not to deviate considerably from the previous personnel manage- 
ment. We succeeded over a short period of time, by making minor 
changes which we feel are for the better. Our employees in Greece 
are administered under Air Force regulations and the Base Facilities 
Agreement which provides under local social-security law certain 
health benefits for the employees and family at no expense to us except 
a small percentage which we pay into the program. There is also a 
retirement system and certain other benefits for their families. I have 
an organizational chart of the Air Force Group I would like to show 
you. We only service four major commands here in Greece. One is 
our own group, the others are JUSMAGG, JCA, and Ordnance Pro- 
eurement. This chart is merely a chart showing you our Air Force 
Group structure. The 232 local employees are spread throughout the 
various organizational segments. Our office is located under the 
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Director of Personnel for the Group. However, we do report to 
USAFE through the commander here on all civilian personnel mat- 
ters. This is Captain Baumer’s organization, the JCA. They are 
responsible for all joint construction for all the services in Greece and 
Turkey. JCA has an authorization of 80 civil service employees and 
42 locals. These are spread throughout Turkey, Crete, and Athens. 
Their headquarters is also in Athens. We administer all our civil 
service employees under the provisions of the Federal Personnel 
Manual as established in Air Force Regulations. We cross-service 
Army, Navy, and these other agencies under these same regulations. 
Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions 

The Cuamman. What is your opinion of being under the Joint 
Administrative Services setup? 

Mr. AtLtoway. I am sort of prejudiced too, sir. Being a member 
of the nulitary forces, I do not feel our program is such that we 
can give the full advantages to our civil-service employees under the 
joint administrative establishment that we can under Air Force 
policy. 

The CHairman. Are you under it? 

Mr. Attoway. No, sir; we have nothing to do with JAS. As Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Thurston pointed out, they are separate from us. 

The CHatrMan. As personnel officer, do you have any problems 
as far as your civil-service employees are concerned ? 

Mr. Attoway. Yes, sir; I would like to bring up a matter or two. 
Unlike military pe rsonnel and Fore ign Service employees, we are 
not authorized to tr: msport privately owned vehicles overseas. In 
many cases, such as in our own group, there is not sufficient trans- 
portation available in the command so we have to use our own vehicles 
for Government use, There is no reimbursement provided for this 
use, 

The CuHatrrman. Do you reccomend that a car allowance be made 
available to civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Attoway. No, sir; I don’t recommend the allowance, but T do 
recommend the authorization of space available shipment of private 
vehicles of civil-service employees to and from overseas ports on per- 
manent change of station. Next, we are about to assume responsibility 
of administration for the dependent school presently operated by the 
Navy in Izmir, Turkey. We have a situation there where at the pres- 
ent time teacher morale is quite low. We feel we would like to see 
the same type educational program established in Izmir as in the 
District of Columbia and the District of C ohiitibhe system brought 
overseas to our dependent school system. We feel it would be of con- 
side1 able value to us and all dependents who have children in school. 
There is no military-sponsored dependent school system in Greece. 
The school system here is operated by Mr. Dickie, of the Anglo- 
American School. 

The CHatrmMan. Do the civilian employees under vour control at- 
tend this American school ? 

Mr. Atioway. The dependents of the civilian employees here in 
Greece attend the Anglo-American School and the United States 
civilians administered in Izmir, Turkey, attend the Izmir American 
School. 

The Cruarrman. The morale as far as school is concerned is low in 
Izmir; what about here? 
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Mr. Attoway. I am not familiar with the situation here. I would 
rather have Mr. Dickie expand on that. Our people here go to the 
Anglo-American School. 

The Cuaimman, Is that satisfactory to the Air Force people? Are 
there any morale problems as far as that is concerned ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Cuarman. Yes. It is unsatisfactory, that is, 
the system we are operating today. My medical officer and ground 
safety officer inspected the facilities of the school and they reported 
it substandard to the established st: andards in the United States. How- 
ever, in talking with Mr. Dickie since that, there have been arrange- 
ments made for construction of a school building. If this building 
is completed as planned, I would say the facilities would be satisfac- 
tory. The school is good, the teachers are well qualified, and the 
system used is very good. There has been the problem of facilities 
imposed by the unsatisfactory conditions of today. Ac tion is being 
taken by the school board to correct that for next year’s term, but 
as of today we have an unsatisfactory school system. 

The Crameman. In contrast, your problem in Turkey is not only 
facilities but the administration. 

Mr. Attoway. It is the administration itself, not the facilities. It 
is just the opposite of Greece. We would like to see the same type 
system used as is used in Washington, D. C. 

The Cuarrman. Could you explain? Is it lack of teachers, com- 
petent teachers, or what? 

Mr. Attoway. We have sufficient teachers. However, in this par- 
ticular school we could have had better qualified teachers. 

Mrs. Harpen. Are they American teachers? 

Mr. Attoway. Yes; we utilize American teachers, and there is 
American administration of the school. 

The CrarrmMan. You have sufficient teachers in quantity but you 
feel that if they were better qualified they would have a better school 
system. 

Mr. Mopr. As personnel officer you are concerned with the school. 
Doesn’t the school affect the morale? 

Mr. Attoway. The Anglo-American school is sort of a private school 
system and not Government administered, and so we have no adminis- 
tration over it. 

Mr. Mopr. Do you have people coming in to you and saying, “I 
want to go back to the States because I am not satisfied with the 
school”? 

Mr. Attoway. No one has ever come to us with such a problem. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have complaints in Turkey ? 

Mr. Attoway. Yes, sir. We are receiving complaints from the 
school teachers about the administration. However, we expect this 
to change in the near future. 

Mr. Hat. This is a private school system. Prior to the coming into 
being of AMAG in 1947 the British had a large force here and had a 
British Army dependent school system. As the British pulled out it 

was turned over more and more to the Americans and for a while it 
was supported by JAS until a few years ago when that was withdrawn. 
It is largely American with a school board made up of the parents here 
so that the whole operation is financed from tuitions. There is no 
support for that. There are about five different schools. There is 
one in Kifissia, about 15 miles north of Athens, then Philothei, halfway 
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between Athens and Kifissia and out near the airport where the place 
is unsatisfactory. It was a question of finding a place. They had to 
rent an old house which is not satisfactory, but this school year a new 
building was opened in Philothei which is modern. I would like to 
introduce Mr. Dickie to the committee and he can answer any ques- 
tions you might have on the school. 

Mrs. Harpen. How many do you have? 

Mr. Howarp N. Dickie (superintendent of the Anglo-American 
School). We operate 2 elementary and 1 high school in the Athens area. 
One elementary school is located near the airbase and another on the 
other side of town. Our high school takes care of people from all over 
the Athens area. We have a total enrollment of about 650, the ma- 
jority of which are people here with the various Government agencies, 
including the military. We have some 60 or so British and a smatter- 
ing of other nationals from various embassies and legations here. We 
even have some Yugoslavs enrolled. But the teachers are American 
with the exception of 5 British nationals. 

Mrs. Harpen. How many teachers have you / 

Mr. Dickie. We have 33 teachers. There are 7 men on the faculty 
and the rest are women. 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank you for your excellent presentation, 
Mr. Dickie. I would like to ask Colonel Chapman a question. I notice 
that yours is the 17th Air Force. Are you under the control or com- 
mand of General Tunner, in Wiesbaden, or General Cook, in Paris? 

Lieutenant Colonel CuHarman. My immediate commander is Gen- 
eral Glantzberg, in Rabat, French Morocco, which is one of the United 
States air forces assigned to General Tunner, in Wiesbaden. 

The Cuairman. In other words, this is under General Tunner and 
General Tunner, in turn, is under General Cook, in Paris. Has any- 
one any further questions ? 

Mr. Attoway. One more problem I would like to bring up is the 
development of career service overseas. Our employees have indicated 
that they are in favor of a rotation plan in order that a civil-service 
employee can pursue his career overseas without sacrificing his job 
opportunities in the States. This, of course, has probably been brought 
up at other conferences, but many employees come overseas and they 
remain overseas many, many years because they have no job to go to 
in the States. We would like to have a rotation system established, 
even if only on a volunteer basis, so that someone in the States could 
volunteer to come over here and we could replace them back in the 
States. Any efficient type of rotation plan would be welcome. An- 
other point to be brought up is the shipment of household effects 
overseas. Our allowances run for married employees up to 7,000 
pounds maximum uncrated, 8,750 pounds maximum crated. The 7,000 

vounds has not been met in most shipments but the overall maximum 

a been exceeded because of the large weight of packing crates used 
in packing; this throws an excess and financial burden on the e™- 
ployees. We have cases—one ran about 11,000 and the other 14,000 
pounds, which, of course, is considerably over the 8,750 authorized, 
and the employee had to pay for the additional weight. 

The Cuatrman. What would be your recommendation as to what 
should be done? Eliminate the maximum / 
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Mr. Atnoway. Yes,sir. Eliminate the maximum crating allowance 
and go ahead with the 7,000 pounds net allowance. One other thing, 
not exactly a problem, but it would be beneficial if civil-service em- 
ployees allowances could be brought in alinement with Foreign Service 
allowances, such as when a Foreign Service employee is transferred to 
a new area my understanding is ‘that a Foreign Service employee for 
a period of 90 days is authorized a quarters ‘allowance not to exceed 
the maximum per diem allowance in the new area. Civil-service em- 
ployees are not authorized that. When they go into a new area and 
if they bring families with them, it is certainly true they have to 
bring sufficient funds to defray expenses; however, hotels here are 
expensive and it is a considerable financial burden if they don’t have 

i little assistance. I recommend that that particular allowance be 
sotiaiend civil-service employees and also an allowance to defray 
expenses when they are transferred to a hardship area, say between 
here and Turke: y and some other areas. I understand there is a Foreign 
Service allowance to cover that. I am not familiar with the other 
allowances, but it would be nice if the civil-service employees could 
have those also. 

The Cuarrman. They are certainly doing comparable work through- 
out the world. When you bring technicians and other civil-service 
employees here they have comparable responsibilities and comparable 
work with the Foreign Service, and most of them are specialists. 

Mr. Artoway. The majority of our employees are professional 
technicians. We have very few clerical. Except where employees are 
required to handle cl: assified material, they are local employees, and I 
concur with Mr. Cary’s statement about the terrific savings by use of 
localemployees. It would be hard on our budget as well as impractical 
to hire United States employees. 

Mrs. Harpen. Is the housing adequate ? 

Mr. Atuoway. The housing is adequate. The housing in Ankara is 
adequate and in Izmir, but because of the primitive conditions in some 
of our sites dependents are not allowed. 

Lieutenant Colonel Cuarpman. We do not allow dependents in these 
areas, and I believe the areas are in such remote positions the State 
Department probably would not maintain one person in some of the 
areas, 

Mr. Hatz. With respect to Greece, on the Foreign Service side the 
United States Government owns only 15 residences in Athens and 1 
apartment building in Salonica. That is, the senior officers are as- 
signed those buildings: the other people obtain housing on the local 
economy. My feeling is that the housing in Athens is adequate. It is 
not possible in all cases to rent a house within the housing allowance. 
Our junior clerical personnel had an increase last year. Some people 
pay a good deal out of their pocket and some of our single girls were 
paying a good deal out of their pockets, but now they are pretty well 
off. I would say it is adequate, although families coming here have 
to wait 2 or 3 weeks in a hotel before finding a house. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. What about hospitals? 

Mr. Harti. We have a mission medical center. ae isan AMAG 
medical center staffed by agreement between the Navy and State 
Department with Navy officers and employing local nurses. We have 
a mission dispensary in this building where normally employees and 
dependents get service, and we have 1 wing in the Greek hospital, 
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a 10-bed infirmary with emergency operating facilities. We have 
four American doctors in addition to the public-health doctor. 

Mrs. Harpen. What about obstetrics ¢ 

Mr. Hatt. No. Our OB work is is done for the most part in Tripoli 
or Naples and are flown there in medical evacuation flights at no 
charge. 

Mrs. Harpen. But you do feel that you have an adequate number 
of doctors and nurses ¢ 

Mr. Hatz. For the work they are doing, yes. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. Mr. Dic ‘ie, what is the length of ihe 
school term here ¢ 

Mr. Dickie. Thirty-eight weeks, which is just about what a public 
school operates in the States. 

Mrs. Harpen. How many days a week? 

Mr. Dickie. Five days a week, Monday through Friday. The Greek 

schools operate on Saturday. However, we stick by American stand- 
ae The Greek schools operate 6 days a week. 

Mr. Tueropore C. Mapsen (JCA, eastern district). I would like to 
make a general comment with respect to the inequities of the various 
types of allowances between the Foreign Service personnel and civil- 
service personnel of the military agencies. Insofar as the local situa- 
tion here with respect to the PX, APO, school, and so forth, handled 
by JAS, that is identical for everybody here and it is all the same. 
However, the allowances themselves do present certain types of in- 
equities. The State Department does have a very good publication 
of allowances through their long experience in overseas operations 
and areas. When the military establishments began operating over- 
seas with considerable numbers of civilians they were faced with the 
situation as to allowances. As far as the Department of the Army 
is concerned they reviewed different State Department regulations 
with respect to allowances and they adopted only certain portions 
of those regulations. They didn’t adopt the separation allowance 
for hardship posts; they didn’t adopt the first arrival at a post allow- 
ance, and there are several others. That is not to say that a ups 
Department of Defense personnel may not have other benefits, but I 
am speaking specifically of the allowances. 

The Cuarrman. And you recommend that civil-service employees 
in foreign work should get allowances similar to those of the State 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Mapsen. Yes, sir. I recommend that allowances granted em- 
ployees of the United States be the same in respective areas accord- 
ing to the grade and salary of the individual concerned. We have the 
problem—it is not necessarily an inequity but it sometimes presents 
problems—Foreign Service personnel are permitted and authorized 
travel to and from the United States on commercial vessels. United 
States employees of the Defense Department are restricted to travel 
by MSTS vessels and USAF planes. In this part of the world there 
are not too frequent sailings and the time element involved in getting 
an individual from here to the States on reemployment on MSTS 
vessels is approxunately 40 days, whereas under commercial sailing it 
would be considerably less. 

Capt. Harry W. Baumer, USN (district engineer, JCA). The 
Joint Construction Agency operates out of Paris. It is established to 
provide military construction in foreign areas, specifically the eastern 
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district, Greece, Turkey, and Crete. We do work for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Watsn. Could you construct this school ? 

Capt. Baumer. No, sir. Ordinarily not, sir; however, if it were 
a question of military housing we would construct it. If it were a 
school on a base we would construct it within military facilities. 

Mrs. Harpen. What other construction do you handle? 

Captain Baumer. Airfields, medical facilities, communications fa- 
cilities, ordnance, dependent housing, dependent schooling. 

The Cuatrman. Where is your headquarters ? 

Captain Baumer. In Athens. We have an area office in Ankara. 

Mr. Davin D. Hoyr (post security officer). I am the Embassy Mis- 
sion security officer. I would be pleased to answer any questions you 
might have. We do the normal screening of local employees as re- 
quired and I wonder if you have any questions in that field. 

The CHatrrmMan. There are no questions and for the record I would 
like to have Mr. Mode, our counsel, explain about our 11:30 meeting 
which we asked be called off as a result of our committee policy. 

Mr. Mone. Briefly, the authorization for this subcommittee to come 
to Europe and hold these hearings was to deal primarily, solely, with 
personnel problems that are confronted by the personnel officers of 
the various United States agencies in Europe. It wasn’t authorized 
to listen to individual complaints and grievances, so at the outset 
the subcommittee has made it a policy, starting in London and fol- 
lowing through, to not hold an open hearing wherein individuals may 
testify as to recommendations or problems. However, the committee 
did agree that if any individual had a complaint that they could sub- 
mit that in a statement and we would either take it back to Washing- 
ton or they could forward it to Washington; it would be considered 
by the subcommittee and a determination would be made at that 
time as to whether it would become part of the record. In any event 
you personnel people here may tell your individual employees it wil} 
be considered and accepted by the committee so that they know it has 
been considered. For that reason we would like to meet them indi- 
vidually, but as far as a formal hearing it is not possible. 

Mr. Watsu. I get confused about the various alphabetical designa- 
tions. Mr. Hall might simply give us a statement on all these alphi - 
betical designations. 

Mr. Tuvrsron. I would like to make one final observation. As a 
Foreign Service officer for 18 years I have served in many countries 
and Washington and I had the experience that in any review of the 
benefits and allowances to American personnel abroad the whole pic- 
ture should be obtained; that is, to include any benefits which em- 
ployees of the Defense Department may have which employees of 
other agencies do not have so that decisions or recommendations might 
be made giving one group comparable benefits to the other. State 
Department personnel may travel on commercial boats while Defense 
personnel have to travel on military; on the other hand on the ques- 
tion of morale trips in Greece, State Department personnel may not 
travel on these military vessels for morale purposes. They must 
defray the cost out of their own pockets. I point that out as a small 
example. 
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The CHatrman. If there are no further questions or statements I 
would like to take this opportunity on behalf of the committee to 
thank all you gentlemen for the very excellent information and testi- 
mony you have given this committee. I want to thank all who have 
gone to the trouble of arranging this meeting. You have certainly 
done everything possible to help us have this hearing. If there is 
nothing else to come before the committee, we shall adjourn. 
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The Cuarrman. The meeting is hereby called to order. I should 
like, at this time, to express the appreciation of the committee for the 
opportunity to hold this meeting. Primarily, we are interested in 
finding out the various problems of civil-service personnel who are 
working outside of the United States in other parts of the world and 
partic ularly in Europe. We have, during these hearings in other 
countries, developed much information which will be of help to us in 
the next session of Congress when we hope to enact legislation directed 
toward correcting many of the problems of overseas employees of the 
Government. I believe the first witness will be Lt. Col. John E. Pat- 
terson, of the Air Force. 

Lt. Col. Joun E. Parrerson, USAF (director of personnel, Head- 
quarters JUSMG, Spain). Mr. Morrison, I have here with me my 

civilian personnel officer, Mr. William A. Pankonin. We have talked 
the situation over together and I will therefore let Mr. Pankonin say 
whatever is to be said on behalf of Headquarters, JUSMG. We have 
had meetings to determine what civilian problems exist and our 
civilian employees have been asked to submit their problems for us to 
use before the committee. Their questions and suggestions have been 
screened and are available to the committee. Only those on which 
the committee might be able to take legislative action have been in- 
cluded. 

Mr. WituiAmM A. PANKONIN (acting civilian personnel director, 
Headquarters JUSMG Spain). JUSMG stands for Joint United 
States Military Group, the Department of Defense organization 

charged with the military base program in Spain. 

The Cuamman. How many civilian employees are there under your 
direction ¢ 

Mr. Panxontin. There are 167 United States citizen civilians and 
430 Spanish, including foreign personnel other than Spanish citizens. 

Mr. Brovui. I don’t know if you have had a chance to go over 
the other testimony. It was brought out at the other hearings that one 
of the main problems in Europe is the fact that civilian personnel 
have no automobile allowance. Also they had a maximum weight on 
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shipping furniture which they thought was discriminatory and they 
do not have permanent civil-service status. Are these your problems / 

Mr. Panxontin. Yes, sir. Generally speaking, they are. We have 
studied bills H. R. 3819 and H. R. 5843. We are very much in favor 
of them both. 

Mr. Broyiitit. Have you any recommendations in addition to 
these ¢ 

Mr. Panxonin. We would like to particularly recommend enact- 
ment of the temporary lodging and storage allowance portions of the 
pending Overseas Employees Allowance Act, 1955. It is usually 3 to 
t months before an employee is settled in an overseas area. These two 
items In particular would take care of definite problems that we en- 
counter in Spain. The other items in that legislation are also con- 
sidered needed and very worthwhile. 

Mr. Broyuit. What about your housing? Is that adequate? 

Mr. Pankxonin. There is a wide range of costs and housing situa- 
tions. Rent quotations for units today by Spanish landlords are much 
increased over those of a year ago. I do not believe that we are in a 
position to produce at this meeting statistics that would picture the 
total amounts by which civilian employees are exceeding their allow- 
ances. 

Lieutenant Colonel Parrerson. May I interject something? Hous- 
ing in Spain is rather scarce. While you see a great number of new 
houses or apartments being built, it is not the case that they are plenti- 
ful. These houses are for sale, not for rent. Sometimes a building 
will remain vacant for 6 months or more. After the sale of an apart- 
ment or house, the owner will then rent the house or apartment for 
much more than he has paid. Adequate housing is a scarce item ac- 
cording to American standards. I will be glad to furnish you any 
more details on housing as it applies to c ivilians as well as military. 
Housing is scarce and expensive. There is no Government housing in 
Spain. We are just now getting started on a housing program “for 
Spain. There is a scare ity and therefore a competitive market for 
housing involving Americans and Spanish alike. 

Mr. Broyimi. How many civil-service employees have you got out- 
side of Madrid? 

Mr. Panxonin. Practically all of JUSMG employees are in Madrid. 
At this time, almost all of the civil-service employees outside the 
Madrid area are employees of the Navy. 

The Cuairman. Colonel Patterson, you said housing was expensive 
and more or less inadequate. Do you anticipate that it will get better 
or worse ? 

Colonel Parrerson. It will get worse until such time as Government 
housing is completed. They are just now letting contracts for this. 
In the briefing you are to receive, you will get this information in a 
more ¢ omplete form. Until such time as we get Government housing 
in Sp un, the housing here will become more critical. 

The Cuarrman. When Government housing is built, will that rem- 
edy the situation for civilians? 

Colonel Parrerson. I won’t say it will remedy it but it will alleviate 
it. By having Government housing, we can move some families out 
of Madr id thus ms iking more housing available. 

The Cuatrman. How many of these Government housing units do 
you contemplate will be available 
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Colonel Parrerson. About 1,500 1 think. 

The CHarrman. How many of these 1,500 will be in the Madrid 
area ¢ 

Colonel Parrrrson. I think about 900, but I will get you the exact 
breakdown. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pankonin, let me ask you this. United States 
civilian personnel that are here are, as a matter of fact, probably here 
for an indefinite stay. Are there any other problems; for instance, 
school? Are there adequate sc ‘hools? 

Mr. Panxontn. We have dependent schools in the Madrid area 
which is a very fine school and which has been accredited by proper 
wuthorities in the United States. 

The Cuairman. Do you have a sufficient number of teachers? 

Mr. Panxonin. We do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And your present facilities are adequate ¢ 

Mr. Pankonrn. Colonel Patterson has made a detailed study of 
this, and I believe that he can answer your questions better than I on 
this particular point. 

Colonel Parrerson. Yes, sir. Our school was accredited by the 
North Central Association during its first year of operation. Our 
school now has 650 pupils. Our student-to-teacher ratio runs 22 
children to the teacher. In the school program, we are exper iencing 
growing pains. By the end of the next fiscal year, we will have some- 
where around 1,900 pupils in Madrid. We have already started 
school in Seville with approximately 15 children. By the eitanioe 
of the next school term in February, this will increase to 70 because 
of more military personnel coming into the area. As the program 
progresses, we contemplate 13 schools in Spain. There will be some 
boarding facilities in Madrid and possibly in Seville for high-school 
students. So far as courses are concerned, they are very adequate. 
We have received no complaints and feel our school program is prob- 
ably better than average. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pankonin, who employs those employees who 
are Spanish citizens? 

Mr. Pankxonin. We employ them directly. 

The CHarrMAn, Are they under any type of old-age, health, or 
retirement benefit plan ? 

Mr. Panxontn. In the past they were employed under the same 
system as that of the United States Embassy. However, effective 
October 23, 1955, as a result of a procedural agreement between Spain 
and the United States regarding labor matters, » new personnel pro- 
gram was installed. The E mabasey program used prior to this did not 
include health, retirement, or other social- security benefits. But the 
take-home pay of the si a was established at a rate to compen- 
sate for this. Under this new plan, we will be participating in the 
Spanish social insurance, retirement, and health program, which are 
the same as for Spanish employers. 

The CHammMan. What wage scale have you for your Spanish 
employees ? 

Mr. PANKoNIN. We are using a wage scale comparable to the mini- 
mui wage as required by Spanish law and supplemented through a 
contribution system to be sufficiently competitive on the Spanish labor 
market. 


The CHarrman. What rates do you pay your Spanish employees? 
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Mr. Panxontn. For unskilled labor, the yearly wage runs about 
$350; for stenographic, bilingual, about $1,050 a year. 

The Cuairman. And what is it for American citizens—civil-service 
employees ? 

Mr. PanKonIn. $3,200 to $3,500 for an American stenographer in 
asimilar position. This is a ratio of about 3.5 to 1. 

The Carman. In other words, in comparison, the American would 
be about three times as high in most cases as the Spanish ¢ 

Mr. PAnKonIn. Yes, at that level; it may vary at higher rates. 

Mrs. Harpen. Of your 600 employees, how many of those are 
women ¢ 

Mr. Panxonin. Will our operating civilian personnel officer present 
please give that answer ¢ 

Mr. Joun E. Mutter (central civilian personnel officer, 7600th Sup- 
port Squadron, JUSMG, Spain). I do not have figures on the num- 
ber of Spanish women we employ. We employ 104 United States 
citizen women out of a total of 167. Of these women, 83 are single. 
You might be interested in this: We have 62 men; 11 single and 51 
married. 

Mrs. Harpen. Do your women receive equal pay for equal work? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. If a woman is assigned as an accountant for 
instance, she will receive equal pay to that of a man assigned the same 
position. 

Mrs. Harpen. You mean American women. 

Mr. Miuier, That is correct. 

Mrs. Harpen. Are any women in administrative positions ? 

Mr. Miniter. We have some women assigned as accountants and in 
other technical work, but none are in high administrative positions. 
We do have one women whom I believe is assigned as high as a GS-10, 
but such positions held by women are very much in the minority. 

Mrs. Harpen. Then of 427 Spanish or other can you give us the ap- 
proximate number of how many are women ? 

Mr. Muzer. About one-fourth. 

Mrs. Harpen. Do those women receive equal pay for equal work? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. Male or female stenographers, for instance, 
would receive the same pay. 

Mrs. Harpen. How long is the school term ? 

Colonel Parrerson. The term is 9 months, the same as for schools at 
home. é 

Mrs. Harpen. Is this for 5 days a week? 

Colonel Parrrrson. Yes. 

Mrs, Harpen. Do you have adequate hospitals-and an adequate 
number of doctors and nurses? 

Mr. Panxonin. We are receiving very fine medical attention at 
our military hospital. At certain times they are short of medical 
personnel because of the influx of additional personnel in the area. 
However, they are able to keep up with demands made on them. 

Colonel Parrerson. Civilian employees use our hospital here. It 
is limited because we are a small group. Any time any member of the 
military or a civilian employee is sick to a degree that we cannot 
provide for them here, we fly them to Wiesbaden. 

Mrs. Harpen. Where do they take care of obstetrics cases? O. B. 
cases ¢ 

Colonel Parrerson. Here. There are no complaints on these. 
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_ Mr. Tumutry. You say that your 427 employees other than United 
States citizens were originally employed in a manner parelleling that 
used by the Embassy. As I understand it, none of these employees 
have in any way become part of the retirement system of the United 
States Government. Then, I take it, anybody employed by the 
Embassy has not participated in any way in the Government retire- 
ment system. 

Mr. Karu F. Wrycanp (Embassy personnel oflicer—also represent- 
ing USIS and ICA agencies). Under our administrative setup, civil- 
ians work in the same capacity for USIS and the laamooaiaaal Coop- 
eration Administration. Our method of determining local wages are 
standard throughout the world. Since we cannot pay specific fringe 
benefits, we attempt to arrive at a basic monetary value on such things 
as retirement plans and arrive at a gross maximum for each type of 
job on a classification basis. Specifically, our local employees cond 
prior to December 1, 1950, are covered by the United States Civil 
Service Retirement System just as a United States citizen. There are 
now plans under study in Washington to cover all the remaining 
employees who will be considered of a permanent nature. As that 
becomes true, our local wage for civilians will have to be adjusted 
downward as far as gross salaries are concerned. There is every evi- 
dence that there will be some sort of retirement plan for our employees 
in the near future. 

Mr. Tumuury. That being so, there are employees employed by the 
Embassy who are part of our recent retirement system. You do have 
some retirement ea 

Mr. WryGanp. Yes. Some have even retired under the same plan. 

Mr. Tumutry. In other words, what is being done here is the same 
as what is being done in London? 

Mr. Weyeanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. It is true that the military employees are not hired 
in the same manner as are State Department employees ? 

Mr. Weycanp. That is correct. These employees are not under 
civil-service retirement because they were appointed after December 1, 
1950. 

Mr. Tumutry. We have, then, various classifications: (1) Spanish 
employees retired already, (2) Spanish employees contributing toward 
retirement, and (3) Spanish employees hired subsequent to 1950 not 
covered or not employed by the Embassy but by the military group. 

Mr. WeyGanp. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutty. Have you had trouble with the Whitten amendment 
that prevents these people from participating in the retirement pro- 
gram? I take it you disagree with this amendment. 

Mr. Weyeanp. We are in favor of coverage for all. 

Mr. Tumutry. It is your opinion, at least, that we should. 

Mr. Weyeanp. Correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. The employees hired by the military ; these employees 
are paid by Government funds? 

Mr, Pankonin. Yes; they are paid by appropriated funds. 

Mr. Tumutry. Then it must be set forth, somewhere, that they are 
not members of any subversive organization, in the same way in which 
this is done in the case of American Government employees. 

Mr. Panxonrn. Yes. That is correct. 
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Mr. Tumvury. I hear that in Spain we have this difference from 
other countries: where we have projects as to indigenous personnel. 
Spain is different in that we do not reimburse the Spanish Govern- 
ment to pay these employees. Here in Spain, we comply with the 
Spanish laws and regulations in regard to these employees, but we 
pay the employees. 

Mr. Panxonin. That is true. 

Mr. Temvury. Does this same practice continue now? Do we still 
pay these employees directly under the new agreements ‘ 

Mr. Pankonin. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Tumvuvry. We do not reimburse the Spanish Government and 
they pay. 

Mr. Panxontn. Correct. These agreements firmed this matter. 

Mr. Tumutry. Here in this non-Communist country, our regula- 
tions and statutes are complied with? I will ask you to answer that 
Colonel Patterson. 

Colonel Parrerson. The procedural agreement on the utilization 
of Spanish labor provides us with a direct hire system. We hire our 
own employees. 

Mr. Tumuury. When we negotiated with the Spanish Government, 
it did not insist on retaining the right to hire these employees. So 
our Government can retain the ability to hire directly. 

Colonel Parrerson. We hire directly. If grievances occur, there 
is a commission set up to handle them. 

Mr. Tumuury. But we are not depending on the Spanish Govern- 
ment to hire our employees. 

Colonel Parrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Broyuint. Mr. Pankonin. You stated you did not know the 
number of civilian employees who stayed within their allowance. 
Were you referring to employees who did not receive a fixed allow- 
ance ¢ 

Mr. B. D. Kaninskr (deputy accounting officer, 7600th Support 
Squadron, JUSMG, Spain). In regard to your question on the num- 
ber of people who were paying over their quarters allowance, there 
might be about 5 to 6 people who are not claiming their full allow- 
ance—everyone else is using the full amount. 

Mr. Broyutiyi. And those are civilians who are receiving cash al- 
lowances ¢ 

Mr. Katinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Broyniti. Along the same line; during one of our previous 
visits it was pointed out that it created rather an awkward situation 
to pay cash payments to the State Department and military and a 
quarters allowance to civil-service personnel. I am wondering if you 
have the same problem where civilian personnel as such were receiv- 
ing unfavorable allowances. Is it an unreasonable situation ? 

Colonel Parrerson. From the military standpoint, I haven’t gotten 
into a discussion pertaining to this problem with civilian personnel 
officers. We receive in the military a station allowance to help offset 
high costs of living. As to the civilian side of this problem, I would 
like to let Mr. Hume give his opinion. 

Mr. Broynitt. It was pointed out that some civilian employees com- 
plained on this point. 

Mr. Jackson W. Hume (head administrative officer, OICC, Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks). On that particular point we have received 
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complaints from military and contractor personnel that civil-service 
personnel have no incentive to “shop” for lower rentals. I cannot pin 
it down to any statistical count but we get these complaints. 

Mr. Broyuitu. You feel it would - of benefit to change the sytem? 

Mr. Hume. When I get the floor, I should like to make nine specific 
points one of which I am prepared to give on this subject of quarters 
allowance. 

Mr. Broyuity. Very well. We can discuss this particular problem 
at that time. Are your schools operated by the Air Force here in 
Spain and may all attend? 

Colonel Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Broynityi. Are the schools coordinated with the school system 
operated by the Pentagon ? 

Colonel Parrerson. We mani ige them directly with the Pentagon. 

Mr. Broyniut. You mentioned something in connection with the 
retirement system. Did you say your local employees will work into 
the Spanish retirement system ? 

Mr. Panxonin. Yes. Spain has a plan that will cover everything 
that might conceivably happen during a worker’s lifetime. 

Mr. Broyniti. We will pay into the Spanish Government Treasury 
our various additions to these funds. 

Mr. Pankonin. Yes. 

Mr. Broynizi. But that would not be consistent with our retire- 
ment plan. 

Mr. Panxonin. That United States retirement plan applies only 
to Embassy employees. 

Mr. Broyniy. You said that our ratio of Spanish salary to that of 
United States employees was 3 to 1. 

Mr. Panxontn. This is at the stenographic level. 

Mr. Broyuii. That is for basic salary. 

Mr. Panxontn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyniyi. The actual cost to our Government for transport, 
hiring, and so forth, of a Government worker would be a great deal 
more would it not? Would you say it would cost the Government, 
actually, from 5 to 6 times as much as for a local hire when you take 
these things into consideration ? 

Mr. Panxontin. Yes. I would like to add that it has been our prac- 
tice in Spain, by all departments, to employ Spanish citizens instead 
of United States personnel for all positions possible. I am better 
acquainted with Air Force policy on this of course. We only employ 
United States citizens when we cannot find skilled personnel available 
locally or when for security reasons we must use United States per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Broyuity. It isa matter of good relations as well, is it not ? 

Mr. Panxonin. Yes; we try, therefore, to spread people throughout 
our various organizations who are cleared for classified material and 
employ local people for all the other type of work possible. 

Mr. Tumutty. I take it then that our Government may discharge 
these Spanish employees. 

Mr. Panxonrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumvutty. So we may hire and we may fire? 

Mr. PanKonin. Yes. 
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Mr. Tumuury. You have probably filled out an affidavit you must 
make stating that you are not a member of a subversive group and that 
you will not strike against the Government. Do you have a similar 
form which you use for Spanish employees ? 

Mr. Panxonrn. Yes; we have a form in Spanish. I will furnish 
you with a copy of it. 


(The affidavit follows :) 


NoO—-STRIKE AFFIDAVIT AND DECLARATION OF APPOINTMEN1 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE ; JUSMG, SPAIN 


1. I swear or affirm that I do not advocate, nor am I a member of any political 
party or organization that advocates the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence; and that during such time that I am an 
employee of the United States Government, I will not advocate nor become a 
member of any political party or organization that advocates the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by force or violence. 

2. I am not engaged in any strike against the Government of the United 
States and that I will not so engage while an employee of the Government of 
the United States; that I am not a member of an organization of Government 
employees that asserts the right to strike against the Government of the United 
States, and that I will not, while a Government employee, become a member 
of such an organization. 

3. I do further certify that I have not paid or offered or promised to pay 
any money or other thing of value to any person to procure my appointment. 


CERTIFICACION DE NO HUELGA Y DECLARACION DE EMPLEO 


1. Yo juro y afirmo que no pretendo ni pertenezeo a ningtin partido politico 
u organizaciOn que propugne la caida del Gobierno de los Estados Unidos por 
fuerza o la violencia; y que durante el tiempo que sea empleador del Gobierno 
de los Estadoes Unidos, no proqugnaré ni me haré miembro de ningun partido ni 
organizaciOn que persiga la caida del Gobierno de los Estados Unidos por la 
fuerza o la violencia. 

2. Que no he tomado parte en ninguna huelga en contra del Gobierno de los 
Estados Unidos y que no me comprometeré de esta manera mientras sea un 
empleado del Gobierno de los Estados Unidos; que no soy miembro de organ- 
izaciOn de empleados del Gobierno que reivindiquen el derecho a sostener huelga 
en contra del Gobierno de los Estados Unidos, y que, mientras sea empleado 
del Gobierno, no me haré miembro de tales organizaciones. 

3. Yo certifico que no he pagado ni ofrecido ni prometido pagar dinero alguno 
o cualquier otra cosa de valor a persona alguna para conseguir este empleo. 


(Firma del emplea do) 

Mr. Tumutry. I would like to see one. I would be interested in 
seeing it because it seems that here in Spain our country has negotiated 
a different type of agreement; whereas, in other countries the criti- 
cism might be made that the hiring of locals could be a device for 
circumventing that nation’s statutes. 

Mr. Panxonrn. Our affidavit is in the form of a certificate. 

Mr. Tumvtry. In France the French employees of our Govern- 
ment there could go out on strike. Of course, this probably would 
not happen under the present French Government but that can change 
overnight. Yet, we cannot hire employees direct without interfering 
with French sovereignty. The Spanish do not seem to have taken 
that same attitude. 

Mr. Panxonrn. In Spain, all of the labor syndicates are govern- 
ment sponsored; so to strike would be to strike against the Spanish 
Government. 
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Mr. Tumuury. The fact remains in France that there could be a 
Communist-called strike against us. The Communist Party does not 
exist here. Yet in France our employees are paid by the French 
Government. 

Mr. Panxonin. That is true. We have had, moreover, some help 
from the Spanish security authorities from time to time. 

The Cratrman. Thank you Mr. Pankonin. The next witness will 
be Mr. John E. Miller. 

Mr. Joun E. Mitier (Central Civilian Personnel Officer, JUSMG, 
Spain). In anticipation of this meeting, we attempted to get some 
ideas from all of our employees as to what, in the present legislation, 
they thought could be changed to benefit them. In every instance the 
present method of paying the quarters allowance came up. That 
seems to be the biggest thing in the minds of most employees. It is 
now paid by a use-it-or-lose-it method. Since employees must use 
it or lose it, they are not so much interested in bargaining with land- 
lords to get the rent down. Transportation at Government expense 
of vehicles was another point frequently submitted. Temporary 
lodging allowances was another one. Over here, newly arrived em- 
ployees live in hotels until they find permanent quarters and this is 
very expensive. One man has already spent $600 in 4 months just for 
lodging until his furniture came. The next item is the weight limita- 
tion on household goods for civilian employees. Many have had to 
sell a good proportion of their belongings at less than value to stay 
within the weight limits and later on have had to pay the same price 
to replace it when they got here. That is all 1 had. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Mr. Broruim.. You are speaking now of United States civilian 
employees / 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. 

Mr. Broyniiy. If their allowances on transportation of housing 
goods and vehicles were similar to those of military personnel, it 
would be all right ? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. It has been consistently testified by witnesses that 
they would like to see a career Foreign Service for civil-service em- 
ployees which would enable them to return to the States and retain 
employment rights. What is your outlook on this? 

Mr. Mixxer. I think that a plan like that would furnish perhaps 
the greatest incentive to get and keep good people. A man who is 
working in a high grade position would very often like to come 
overseas, but he has a family and obligations at home. For this 
reason he may not feel willing to take the chance of staying overseas 
for from 2 to 4 years and then have to go back and shop for a job; 
so he doesn’t come. The same thinking holds true for the man who 
gets over here. Toward the end of his tour, I would guess one of the 
biggest things on his mind is where he will get a job when he gets 
back and a great deal of his time is taken up with writing back for 
jobs. The greatest incentive we could give the type people we would 
like to get overseas is a career service with employment retention 
rights. 

Mr. Watsn. About the labor law. You mentioned, I think, the 
date of October 23. Is this an act, a law of the Spanish Government? 
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Mr. Pankonin. It isnotalaw. Itisa negotiated agreement. The 
Spanish have agreed to place the necessary legislation in effect to 
administer this agreement. 

Mr. Waxsu. In other words, they will have some sort of legislation 
to implement this / 

Mr. Panxkontin. It may be a decree rather than a law. 

Mr. Wausn. I would suggest that it would be well for the committee 
to have a copy of this agreement incorporated in the record. 

( The agreement follows :) 


PROCEDURAL AGREEMENT NO. 23 TO SEPTEMBER 26, 1953, AGREEMENTS 
LABOR AFFAIRS 


1. Pursuant to the authority contained in the agreements of September 26, 
1955, the following procedures are established to govern employment by activities 
of the United States forces. 

2. (a) The term “activities of the United States forces” shall have reference 
to any United States organization, instrumentality, agency, or any United 
States prime contractor who is engaged in the construction, development, main- 
tenance, or operation of agreed areas or facilities pursuant to the agreements of 
September 26, 1953. However, the term “activities of the United States forces” 
for the purposes of this agreement shall not include nor have reference to any 
function or activity of the American Embassy, United States Information Agency, 
United States operation mission to Spain, United States naval attaché, United 
States Army attaché, United States Air Force attaché, military assistance 
advisory group, Ordnance Procurement Center, United States Army, Europe, 
Madrid otlice, and United States Navy Department, Bureau of Ships, Liaison 
Office, Spain. 

(b) The term “Chief, joint United States military group,” shall have refer- 
ence to the Chief, joint United States military group, Spain, or to the senior 
military officer assigned to duty with the United States forces in Spain. 

3. (a) United States military authorities will promulgate internal manage- 
ment regulations in regard to the personnel and conditions of work of Spaniards 
employed by activities of the United States forces. These regulations will 
contain a program which will cover old age, sickness, professional education, 
technological unemployment, family subsidy and participation in a mutual aid 
association to be selected by agreement between Spanish and United States 
authorities. Provision will also be made for insurance without cost to the 
employees covering job-incurred accidents and occupational diseases, for a 
wage structure which will take into account basic salary, years of service, 
cost-of-living allowance, family bonus, and a compensatory remuneration in 
lieu of participation in benefits and other earnings. The amount of each of 
these payments will be based on prevailing practices. Further, these regula- 
tions shall provide that no worker will attain the status of a permanent staff 
employee because of the temporary nature of the mission of the activities of the 
United States forces. All personnel will be employed either as temporary per- 
sonnel or indefinite personnel without guaranty of tenure or other benefits 
accruing permanent staff workers. Although personnel enjoy the right to 
increases in salary for longevity, workers may be discharged, with advance 
notice and without indemnification, by reason of the termination of the work 
or service, or by any necessary change of scope of projects due to exigencies. 

(b) Regulations promulgated by United States military authorities will be 
submitted to the Ministry of Labor for approval prior to publication. The 
Ministry of Labor will in each instance submit its comments and/or approval 
within 20 calendar days after receipt of recommended regulations. If no reply 
is received within this time, the United States authorities will consider the 
reguiation approved. Recognizing that all regulations cannot be written and 
published by the effective date of this agreement, the activities of the United 
States forces shall in each area of personnel administration continue to operate 
under interim procedures established by the United States military authorities 
or applicable Spanish legislation as agreed herein pending the issuance of 
approved regulations. The United States military authorities will issue regu- 
lations to replace interim instructions as rapidly as is possible. 
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4. {a) United States citizens shall not he subiect to Spanish labor legislation 
if they are employees of (1) activities of the United States forces; or (2) a 
contractor which is organized in the United States, or which is a joint venture 
having a member or component organized in the United States, if such contractor 
is engaged in the construction, development, maintenance, or operation of agreed 
areas or facilities pursuant to the agreements of September 26, 1953. 

(b) Except as provided in subparagraph (@), nothing in this agreement shall 
be construed to relieve or exempt any contractor who is not within the provi- 
sions of paragraph 2 (a), from compliance with Spanish law, Neither the 
Government of the United States nor any of the activities of the United States 
forces, however, shall be held responsible for the failure of any contractors 
or subcontractors to comply with Spanish law. 

5h. (a) An advisory committee composed of 4 members, 2 each appointed by 
the appropriate Spanish and United States authorities, shall be appointed to 
perform studies concerning labor practices by activities of the United States 
forces, labor procurement, and other related areas. These studies shall be 
undertaken as the need becomes apparent or at the request of the United States 
or Spanish authorities. Upon completion thereof the committee will submit 
the results of their studies to United States authorities for their review and 
decision in the matter. 

(b) Additionally, the committee will make the final decision regarding a 
grievance. If the committee cannot reach a majority opinion, a brief of all the 
facts and circumstances of the case shall be prepared in duplicate. One copy 
of the brief will be forwarded to the Chief, Spanish High General Staff, and the 
other to the Chief, JUSMG, or their delegates. These authorities shall, in con 
sultation with each other, resolve the question presented, and their decision 
shall be binding and conclusive upon Spanish and United States authorities alike. 
Area branches of this committee may be formed to expedite grievances outside 
of the Madrid area, as may be agreed by Spanish and United States authorities. 
A grievance for the purposes of this agreement shall mean an employ 


a ee’Ss eYX- 


pressed feeling of dissatisfaction with specific aspects of his employment, ons 
ing conditions, or work relationships which are outside of his control. Claims 
— the activities of the United States forces for remunerations not provided 
by regulations promulgated in accordance with this agreement do not come 
the snovinlode of this paragraph or this agreement. Claims for benefit 
the social-security programs are claims against the Spanish agency administer 
ing the programs and not the activities of the United States forces 

6. The activities of the United States forces shall, upon request of the Spanish 
Ministry of Labor, give advice relating to the number of persons employed who 
are not United States citizens, the organization by whom -« 


mader 


from 


mployed, and any 
other information reasonably available to United States authorities 
7. This agreement shall become effective October 23, 1955. Activities of 


United States forees and United States contractors referred t 
4(a) shall continue to be exempt from compliance with Spanish labor legislation 
in regard to any operations prior to effective date of this document. 
8. The Government of Spain will take the legislative 
necessary to implement this procedural agreement. 
For the Department of Defense of the United States of America 
[S] A. W. KIssNer 
Vajor General, USAF 


fe 


Oo in paragraph 


and legal measure 


For the High General Staff: 
[S] Juntan Rvusio Lopez, 


é 


lajor General, Acting Ch 


MaAprip, September 26, 1955. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is this agreement an agreement between the Ambas- 
sadors of the two countries, signed bv them 7 

Mr. PANKONIN. oe was sioned by the Chief of the joint I) ited 
States military group, General Kissner, and the Chief of the | ees 
High General Staff with the approval of the Government in Washin 
ton and the Spanish Government. 

Mr. Tumutty. So far they have kept their agreement ? 

Mr. PANKONIN. Yes. 

Mr. Watsu. I understand a great. deal of construction work is going 


onhere. In connection with that construction, a great manv construc- 
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tion people come here with their families; do they not? Where do 
their children go to school? Do they have access to military schools? 

Colonel Parrerson. These individuals are considered by us as De- 
partment of Defense employees and are given school privileges in 
dependent schools here in Spain. 

Mr. Wausu. Do they pay for this? 

Colonel Parrerson, They pay a fixed tuition ee. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Regarding career service overseas. Your ideas con- 
cerning such a plan differ from the State Samartanad Foreign Service 
system where we have technically trained diplomats; do they not? 
The reason for this in the Defense Department, I take it, would be to 
create more job security. That would be the reason for establishing a 

‘areer foreign service in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Mriiirr. It would be the greatest benefit. 

Mr. Broyuiti. What do you think would be the other advantages? 

Mr. Miter. In the Department of Defense or in the Air Force, "the 
average employee now never thinks or plans on spending a greater part 
of his life overseas. Some of them have, of course, since 1945. But 
it would tend to attract more and better people and would also be an 
advantage in that perhaps there would be more of an interchange of 
career individuals between agencies and area 

Mr. Broyutti. Thank you. I wanted to c aie up this one point— 
that this would tend to attract the trained technical personnel who go 
in with the understanding they will spend a part of their life over- 
seas, but this is not the main concern as in the State Department. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Miller. The next witness will be 
Mr. J. Kunen. 

Mr. J. Kunen (Acting Chief, Civilian Personnel Division, Spain 
Air Materiel Area). I think most of the items have been covered in 
relation to allowances and the career setup for employees. I would 
like to go back and make a statement regarding conditions under 
which DOD civil-service employees run into a great deal of added 
expenses that are not recoverable in any way. Many houses in Spain 
do not have the normal facilities that the average American needs; 
for instance, hot-water systems. The employee may have to install 
his own. 

The Cuarrman. Will Government housing solve this problem? 

Mr. Kunen. It possibly could. 

The CHarrman. If there were 600 units, would that solve the 
problem ? 

Colonel Parrerson. No, sir. American Government housing will 
not solve this problem. Most houses have some sort of hot-water sys- 
tem. They are not adequate and the individual has to make oce asional 

cash outlay himself. This is also true in terms of electricity, closets, 
chines of that nature. 

Mr. Kunen. It is often necessary to have hot-water systems put in, 
as well as electric meters, gas meters, closets, shelving, and the indi- 
vidual employee cannot recover any of these things. Fixtures, too. 
Naturally, if he can shop for someplace where they have these facili- 
ties installed, this will not be necessary; but usually one is lacking 
which causes an outlay of money. 

Colonel Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, in order to save the committee’s 


time, I can give the committee a complete paper that includes all of 
this information. 
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The CuarrMan. The committee agrees to this. Are there any other 
questions ? 
(The information follows :) 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subject: Quarters allowance. 
NOVEMBER 2, 1955. 
1. As requested by the committee, the following is information concerning cost 
of living in Spain which could have an effect on any further consideration given 
to quarters allowances for civilian personnel : 


(A) QUARTERS 
(1) Unfurnished housing 


(a) All housing, both apartment and individual homes in the unfurnished 
category are four walls, floors, and roof. In order to make any housing habita- 
ble, by minimum United States standards, the following is mandatory : 

(1) Purchase and installation of all electric lighting fixtures, including 
chandelier and wall-bracket types. 

(2) Purchase and installation of wall plugs or sockets and rewiring of 
circuits to accommodate the usual American home-appliance wattages. 
(In some cases this may require the installation of complete new distribu- 
tion lines from the street to the abode. ) 

(3) Installation of built-in closets and storage space. There is practically 
no closet or storage space of any kind in the usual Spanish housing. It is 
customary in Spain to use wardrobes (armarios) in place of closets. If 
Americans follow this custom, armarios become a requirement in each bed- 
room. Locally manufactured armarios are usually faney and costly. As 
an alternative, most Americans prefer to purchase lumber and hire a car- 
penter to construct closet and shelving suitable to their own designed needs, 
Included in such space would be the necessary places for storing of clothing, 
foodstuffs, dishes, linens, medicines, and items not used frequently, such as 
trunks and other luggage. 

(4) Purchase and installation of gas or electric hot-water heating equip- 
ment. The normal Spanish coal stove with its small hot-water storage ea- 
pacity is insufficient to supply the needs of the usual American family. 
Often, it is also discovered that kitchen and bathrooms of a dwelling have 
separate water systems requiring supplementary heating for bathroom 
water. 

(5) Because the type and capacity for cooking of the coal stove in the 
kitchen, many American families require the installation at their own ex- 
pense of electric or gas cooking equipment for any and all baking or roast- 
ing purposes. 

(6) Installation of insect screens. The normal Spanish construction of 
window frames is peculiar in that sliding shutters (persianas), which are 
designed to resist cold, are so constructed that insect screens are not in- 
stallable without special alterations and renovations to the entire window 
frame. Screens are an absolute necessity during spring, summer, and fall 
months because of the high incidence of all types of insects. Shutters them- 
selves are of such flimsy construction as to require almost continuous re- 
pairs and maintenance to keep them operational. 

(7) Seraping or sanding of tile and wooden floors which are left by the 
construction man in absolutely “rough laid” condition. Staining and/or 
polishing is an additional item of expense within this procedure, seldom 
paid by the owner-landlord. 

(8) Weather stripping and calking is a necessary requirement for all out- 
side windows and doors due to the usual poor hanging and fitting during 
initial construction. Without such additions, heating costs are even more 
prohibitive during the winter or cold periods. In centrally heated quarters, 
of which there are relatively few, Spanish law requires heat to be furnished 
only from November 1 through March 31. The cold winds from the nearby 
Sierras begins to “bite’’ about October 1 and often lasts well into April, 
requiring supplemental spaceheaters to be used outside the normal legal 
heating periods as well as during those periods. 
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(9) Installation of gas and electric meters. It is an initial requirement 
for a tenant in Spain to purchase and install his own gas and electric meters 
at approximate costs of $50. In addition, transformers and/or voltage reg- 
ulators are required throughout Spain to limit the input of his electrical 
current to voltages, safe for American-type appliances, i. e., 56-60 cycle, 
110-120 volts. (United States manufacturers’ warranties and guaranties 
are void outside the 21, regardless of special adapters locally required. 

(10) Because of poor quality of plaster work and painting in all Spanish 
housing, walls and woodwork require refinishing or varying amounts of 
touch-up and repaintings. 

Summary: The best estimates are that from between $500 to $1,000 ini- 
tial cash outlay is required to make Spanish housing habitable by mini- 
mum United States standards. The difference in these amounts varying 
considerably with individual tastes, quality and numbers of fixtures and 
appliances desired, and existing conditioning quarters at time of occu- 
pancy. 


(27) Furnished housing 


(a) Furnished dwelling places in Spain are furnished in name only and do not 
conform to, or even begin, to meet our standards of comfort, design or service- 
ability. (For example, there is little or no spring construction in much of Spanish- 
manufactured furniture). It is thus almost always necessary to supplement or 
entirely replace individual pieces or suites of furniture at tenant’s expense. 
Neither refrigeration nor gas or electric stoves are normally furnished in fur- 
nished housing in Spain. Most of the furnished places are of older and poorer 
coustruction and require the initial expenditures such as are summarized for un- 
furnished houses plus constant repairs to plumbing, wiring, exterior, and inte- 
rior walls, ceilings, or roofs. 

(b) American-designed draperies and curtains are not adaptable to Spanish 
windows or fixtures. Costs of materials, labor, and installation of Spanish dra- 
peries and curtains, including cornices, tracks, pulleys, ete., average about 
S30-835 per double (6-foot) window of average height. Installations are seldom 
satisfactory and require frequent maintenance. 

(c) In addition to the above, a sizable initial expense is involved in the “key 
money” required along with the first month’s rent. This applies to both furnished 
and unfurnished houses or apartments, and amounts to an additional month’s 
rent. In the event a rental agent’s services are utilized to find housing accom- 
modations, the fee is normally equivalent to 1 month’s rent. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that it is easily possible to pay out in cash the equivalent of 3 month’s 
rent in advance just in order to get the key to a place. 

(3) Leases and moving-out expenses 

(a) Most Spanish lease contracts prohibit any alteration to the quarters. 
However, these prohibitions may be abrogated by agreement to the effect that 
upon departure or expiration of lease, the dwelling will be completely restored 
to its original state at tenant’s expense, generally equal to or approaching initial 
moving-in expense. 

(b) Tenants occupying new construction are required to pay a lease-agreement 
tax amounting to approximately 20 percent of a month's rent. 

(c) Leases may be broken or contracts terminated upon payment of 1 month’s 
rent in advance of notice of termination. This, however, is not true under the 
standard military clause written into most leases in event termination is the 
result of PCS of the tenant. 


(4) Rent control 

(a) In memorandum, subject, Overseas station per diem allowances, Spain, 
August 19,1955, Mr. Hugh M. Milton II, Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Chairman of the Joint Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Com- 
mittee, stated that action should be taken by this headquarters to establish some 
form of positive housing control not incompatible with Spanish-American rela- 
tionships which would result in evaluation of fair rentals for available units. 

(b) Action along these lines have been taken in that a housing and billeting, 
office has been established and is functioning. Increased controls are presently 
under study which when placed into effect will eliminate competition for rental 
units between personnel of this headquarters, including contractors, DOD 
civilians, ete. However, there are certain factors over which this headquarters 
has no control that still influence and increase rental costs. These factors are 
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(1) Madrid, being a capital city, has 52 Foreign Embassies and Legations 
whose personnel are competing for available rental apartments and housing 
in addition to the American Embassy personnel, For example, a recent re 
quest to our Embassy from another foreign government asked for informa 
tion on United States family allowances and rentals due to the high cost of 
living for our diplomatic agents * * * in Madrid 

(2) A considerable number of apartments and houses are being built. 
However, a majority of the new construction, when completed, will only be 
offered for sale on a long-term mortgage basis. This condition is likely due 
to the fact that the Spanish Government requires landlords leasing proper- 
ties to pay one-third of the total rents received in taxes. Sales of property 
is thus a much more attractive proposition to contractors or landlords. It 
becomes obvious that lessees are forced to absorb this Government levy made 
against the landlords in the form of increased rentals. 

(3) Whereas rental ceilings have been established on old construction, in 
most cases official rates are so low that the landlord refuses to rent at the 
ceiling price. At the same time, there are no ceilings on rentals of furnished 
housing: therefore, in order to rent a house or apartment, the tenant must go 
along with supplementary contracts which are supposedly for furniture 
or equipment. The degree of furnishing is discretionary with the landlord 
and it may be as little as one chair and be considered “furnished” at any 
price the renter will pay. 

(4) In regard to new construction, new houses and apartments have no 
ceiling price until they are rented the first time. The owner can legiti- 
mately rent for as much as the traffic will bear. After the first contract 
is signed he is required by law to report the rental price to the appropriate 
housing officials and this then becomes the ceiling price for future rentals. 


(B) SERVANTS 


(1) Due to the time-consuming and complicated marketing system, coal and 
wood-burning stoves and heating systems, servants in Spain are a necessity 
rather than a luxury. Furthermore, in operating a home without servants, 
United States personnel would be living in a mode inferior, for example, to 
Spanish Armed Forces commissioned personnel of all grades whose salaries are 
inferior to those of most of the lower United States noncommissioned grades. 
Thus, the nonuse of servants by American military stationed in Spain would 
invariably reflect unfavorably on the prestige of the United States. 

(2) Included in the upkeep of a servant are the following customary costs: 
Salary, a 1 month’s salary “bonus” at Christmas and for vacation in summer 
usually; clothing for work and street wear; complete board, medical and dental 
supplies and expenses; health and accident insurance; furniture and linens for 
their living quarters. These costs generally equal those for the upkeep of any 
adult dependent in the family. In addition to personal servant costs, it is 
customary in Spain to give at Christmastime small gratuities to the following 
persons rendering any and all types of services: 1, building superintendent 
(portero) ; 2, night watchman (sereno) ; 3, telephone operator, if switchboard 
phone used; 4, postman (4 types-registered mail, regular mail, special delivery, 
and parcel post); 5, garbage collector; 6, breadman; 7, eggman:; 8, meatman; 
%, fruitman; 10, vegetableman; 11, barber; 12, gardener; 13, any other person 
rendering maintenance service either personal or nonpersonal in the building in 
which you reside, including the meter readers, the elevator repairmen, the coal 
and wood delivery men, plasterers and other building tradesmen. Each month 
the portero and sereno of the building each receive a customary regular fee of 
from 25 to 50 pesetas to cover “standard services rendered daily.” <A part-time 
gardener, required if you occupy an individual house, costs from $6 to $10 a 
month. 

(5) An important item for consideration in connection with servants is their 
lack of training, inaptitude or carelessness in handling of dishes, glassware, 
crystal, and bric-a-brac. The breakage replacement costs are out of all propor 
tion to usual expectations of servants in the United States. 

(4) It is also customary in Spain for the employer to pay the round-trip trans 
portation of his servants once each year to their “pueblo” or hometown during 
their vacation. 





JOHN E. PATTERSON, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, Director of Personnel. 
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Mr. Wausu. Are we faced with an increasing number of personnel 
here in Spain ? 

Mr. Kunen. Yes. Weare having an increased amount of personnel 
in Spain. As - operation grows we will have more. 

Mr. Wausu. Can you estimate the time this increase will continue? 

Mr. Kunen. P robably during the next 2 years 

Colonel Parrerson. Yes. The increases have been estimated. This 
information is classified. I can compile this information and send 
it through appropriate agencies to the committee in Washington if 
the committee so — 

The Cuatrman. I don’t think that is necessary, so long as the in- 
formation is classified. If there are no further questions, the com- 
mittee will recess for 5 minutes. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. I understand 
that we have representatives here today from the Department of the 
Navy. The committee would like to hear from Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Jackson W. Hume (Head Administrative Officer, OICC, Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks). Mr. Chairman, I have nine items I would 
like to refer to in an orderly manner to get through quickly. These 
items are applicable to our people in the field as well as to our person- 
nel here in Madrid. To properly identify ourselves, the Navy is the 
agent for construction in Spain. We operate on a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee basis through our civilian prime contractors who aa the 
work by competitive bid subcontracts. Altogether, Navy and con- 
tractor, our forces in Spain number roughly “2,500. The Navy has 
173 United States citizen employees and 55 Spanish employees for a 
total of 228. Of these, 74 are women; 55 of them are United States 
citizens, and 19 are Spanish. Approximately 80 Navy employees are 
not located in Madrid but are at the construction sites throughout 
Spain. 

Mr. Broyuty, Are the 2,500 Navy personnel ? 

Mr. Hume. This 2,500 includes prime cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor 
personnel. These are hired by the contractor as approved by the 
Navy and we supervise ever ything they do. 

Mr. Broun. These can’ be United States or Spanish personnel. 

Mr. Hume. Both. 

Item 1 is somewhat covered in the proposed bill H. R. 3819 of 
which, as I recall, one objective is to establish uniformity in Govern- 
ment personnel policies overseas. We heartily agree with all of that 
bill. I feel that one of our big problems, as expressed from several 
sources, is that there is a great deal of diffic ‘ulty in transforming legis- 
lation into local policy which results in the opposite of uniformity. 
I would like to recommend that it be required by legislation that all 
agencies adopt uniform policies. For example, st: andardized Govern- 
ment travel regulations provide for first-class accommodations for 
civilian employ ees of the Government. However, “first class” seems 
to differ in different services. In many cases, Government air is not 
first class. We feel it should be uniform. Other agencies do not 
have the policy and very often our people are “bumped” because they 
do not have a high enough priority. This is oleae Department 
policy but it does not follow Government regulations. 

Mr. Broynu. Are first class and cabin class the same? In water 
transportation / 
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Mr. Hume. Our people very seldom travel by ship because of the 
time element and our people traveling by air are often stuck in Ger- 
many for from 4 to 5 ae at a time after being given an air priority 
because we were in a hurry to get them here. 

Mr. Broruiy. You say very few travel by surface. Some do, in 
other words ¢ 

Mr. Hume. I don’t think we have had more than one travel by 
surface. 

Mr. Laurence W. Donoeuvet (Director, Fiscal Management Divi- 
sion, OICC, Bureau of Yards and Docks). We have not had a single 
travel order for surface travel. 

Mr. Broyuiuw. Some civilian employees do, by having a certain 
rank or grade, travel by cabin class and above a certain grade by ship’s 
first class, do they not? 

Mr. Hume. It is an academic question. We do not utilize surface 
transportation. 

Mr. Watsn. The standard surface travel is first class, is it not? 
Il believe for Spain this involves the Constitution, the nde pe ndence 
and the United States. To travel first class on these ships, a (Foreign 
Service—State) civilian employee must be an FSO-6 and above. 
Otherwise they must use cabin class across the board. 

Mr. Broynity. For these ships, first class, or cabin class are good 
accommodations. 

Mr. Watsu. We accept ship cabin class as first class. 

Mr. Hume. To my mind, on air transportation, if you can’t be 
bumped you have first class. If you can be bumped, it is not first 
class. 

Mr. Tumvtry. The first-class criteria then does not apply so much 
to accommodations as to whether you can be bumped ‘ 

Mr. Hume. It should apply to all accommodations. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes, but mainly that you do not have to stand aside 
to have someone with a higher priority take your place. 

Mr. Broynitn. To you, first class means on a plane. 

Mr. Hume. First class you have a priority whereby you can keep 
moving. 

Mr. Tumuttry. When you get off a plane, or are “bumped,” you have 
to hang around at the airport trying to get on another plane, do you 
not? There should be a Defense Department regulation saying that 
Government “air availability” in peacetime at least should mean avail- 
able when you get there. Is that what you feel? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir. At present, at each stop when you travel 
Government air you are subject to being displaced. 

Mr. Tumutry. When you get on the plane, you don’t know whether 
you will still be on it after e ach stop. You could be taken off at any 
of these stops. That has happened ¢ 

Mr. Hume. Yes. We have had our people displaced many times 
because they did not have high enough priority. 

Mr. Tumuury. Who displaces them ? 

Mr. Hume. Anyone having a higher priority. 

Colonel Parrerson. It is a service respons sibility to give priority 
judged on urgency of the business or mission. For priority 1, I con- 
sider there will be no bumping. Let’s keep this in the realm of sub- 
jects that can be administered by legislative act. This may not be one 
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of those. I don’t think it is. I think this is a question of the priority 
that the individual services place on individuals. 

Mr. Mopr. The committee is interested in this sort of thing. Any- 
thing that will help personnel officers abroad to have good relations 
and happy personnel the committee is interested in. In view of that, 
I think Mr. Hume's opinions are helpful. 

Mr. Broyuity. These are things that will naturally overlap. If 
you try to draw that line, you will not be giving the committee all the 
information it needs, 

Colonel Parrerson. I am not trying to draw the line for you; but 
in travel of this nature, the economy aspect plays an important part. 
If seats are available on Government aircraft, the utilization of these 

seats by Government employees represent sizable savings to the 
(Grovernment when compared to the cost of airline tickets over the same 
routes. 

Mr. Tumvutry. But the question raised by the witness was whether 
or not the various agencies have uniform policies with regard to air 
travel. To that extent, the committee is interested. 

Mr. Hume. Just an example of what happens in uncoordinated 
interpretations of legislation. There are many others. 

The CrHarrMan. Please proceed. 

Mr. Hume. The next item, No. 2, is tax exemption. In general, 
the only people who are taxed overseas are Government employees 

and service personnel. The reasons for the exemption for the others, 
primarily the contractor employees, presumably are valid. They 
should, therefore, apply equally to the rest of us. The argument that 
the contractor personnel have temporary jobs is certainly applicable 
to us. 

Mr. Tumctry. In other words; contractor employees are exempt- 
you are not. 

Mr. Hume. Yes. 

Mr. Tumuury. You are permanent. 

Mr. Hume. Any such assumption is completely erroneous. In any 
case, my recommendation on item 2 is that this matter be looked into. 
If it is proper for other United States citizens to be tax exempt. 
the people who work for the Government should have exemption for 
the same reasons. 

Mr. Weycanp. There is one possible danger to making Government 
people tax exempt which might be brought up here. You might have 
the same thing which I saw happen in Pakistan, my previous post. 
[f the private industrialists there were left United States tax exempt 
they were stuck with the Pakistan Government income tax which was 
nuch higher. It might involve being stuck by the host government 
in other countries. This is a possible danger. 

Mr. Tumuury. I would like to go back to one point. Who is tax 
exempt ¢ 

Mr. Hume. In general, any American staying overseas over 17 
months who does not work for the Government and is not a member 
of the military. 

Mr. Broymit.. Overseas investments are partly the reason for this, 
I believe. 

Mr. Tumutry. It could be said that certain persons have stayed 
overseas to avoid taxes. 
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Mr. Hume. My comparison is with people who work alongside me. 
These people work for the contractors and are under the supervision 
of the OICC, Nav y people who do pay income tax. 

Mr. Tumutry. You say they work alongside of you. How does 
this work ? 

Mr. Hume. It works out that after they have served 17 months, once 
this time is in, they are legally exempt from taxes for that period. It 
is a matter of legil ution. 

Mr. Movr. That is why movie people come over and stay out of the 
country. They must though, earn this money outside of the United 
States. Any money they earn inside the United States ducuie this 
per iod is still taxable. 

Mr. Tumuury. You say that the reason for this was that these jobs 
were temporary. How many of these people are there ? 

Mr. Hume. That we are directly associated with ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes. 

Mr. Hume. About 900. 

Mr. Tumutry. And their average salary, gross ? 

Mr. Hume. Possibly $10,000—as an average. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Watsu. This figure of 900 people that qualify for this tax 
exemption, Can this number be e xpected to increase here? They are 
normally construction people, architects, engineers, and so forth, work- 
ing for the American contractor; are they not / 

Mr. Hume. Basically, the ones we know about are direct employees 
of the CPFP prime contractors. Their number will increase with 
the program. 

Mr. Tumutry. The prime contractor is an American citizen ¢ 

Mr. Hume. There are two prime contractors. ‘They are each made 
up of several corporations of similar entities which have joined forces 
to carry out the design and construction program in Spain by contract 
with the Navy. 

The third item is home leave which is covered in H. R. 5843. We 
are very much in favor of this. The bill itself is silent on the matter 
of pay during this home leave except for mentioning it in a negative 
fashion, saying there will be no lump-sum payment. It is also silent 
on transportation, whether it will be furnished or paid for by the 
Government or by the individual. As such denen are not always 
uniformly interpreted, we may have trouble. 

Mr. Tumutry. I take it that you recommend it be amended. 

Mr. Hume. Yes,sir. If leave pay is intended, it should be included 
specifically in the bill as should the provision of transportation. 

Mr. Tumvutry. There has been testimony given and an off-the-rec- 
ord statement was made by one of our generals about leave being made 
available for a person, any professional person, to return to the States 
in order that he might have the opportunity to acquire a mastery of 
any new techniques which might have developed in his profession since 
his departure. For instance, if a new civil code were set up in the 
State of New Jersey; a lawver who was not at home to become familiar 
with this code would not have an equal status with his professional 
colleagues. Are you in favor of this? 

Mr. Hume. I personally feel that people should get home for reason- 
able periods of time more frequently ; and very often home leave would 
take care of things like that. If a man is to keep up with his pro- 
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fession and go home without going bankrupt in the process, something 
of this sort 1s necessary. The fourth item is quarters allowance. j 
have observed that with the amount of bookkeeping which is involved 
in keeping records on the individual expenses, the Government ex- 
penditure is actually greater than it would be if we paid out maximum 
allowances and eliminated the accounting. We spend hour after hour 
in reviewing these expense statements. It also seems extremely il- 
logical to send a married man to Spain ahead of his family in order 
tha at he may make arrangements for them over here, and at the same 
time give him only the allowance rate of a single man; also, at the 
same time, he is maintaining his family and paying for their housing 
at home in the States. The family man who comes here alone rents 
single quarters first and quarters for his family as soon as he finds 
them. ‘There is usually an overlap and there is no way of authorizing 
him the family rate if his family is not here. Apparently, there is 
a difference for the sexes too. If a woman is drawing the family 
quarters allowance, she can only draw half if her husband is able- 
bodied. It seems to make no difference in the case of a man whether 
his wife is able-bodied or not. We have a case of this kind and we 
think that it is rather arbitrary. We recommend that accountability 
by the employee for the use of allowances be eliminated, that personnel 
with families be given the family allowance at the outset, and that 
no distinction be made between sexes so far as quarters allowances 
are concerned. ‘The fifth item is transfer allowances. It is contained 
in H. R. 3819. We approve of the whole bill. I would like to em- 
phasize that here in Madrid as well as in the field, when an employee 
comes over here, often in his first employment with the Government, 
he runs into many expenses he has not anticipated. He lives in a 
hotel, and it will be one of the best hotels, and he will eat in the best 
restaurants, because these will be the ones recommended to him by 
Americans already here. His cleaning and laundry bills are very high 
and to get a residence, and this is particularly true in the field, he must 
resort to a bi-lingual attorney who, because he is dealing with an 
American, will charge extremely high fees. A transfer allowance is 
recommended. It is very much needed in Spain. 

Mr. Broyury. This would be the same then as a temporary quarters 
allowance ¢ 

Mr. Hume. No: in the bill, it is called a transfer allowance. The 
military calls it a dislocation allowance. 

Mr. WryGanp. The State Department transfer allowance is mainly 
a clothing allowance which is to be used when you transfer from one 
climate to another. It is intended only to partially cover your addi- 
tional expenses incurred by this. No allowance is given for transfers 
between similar climates. For instance from the United States to 
Spain, no transfer allowance would be received. With reference to 
Mr. Broyhill’s earlier questions, a temporary quarters allowance not 
to exceed 90 days. 

Mr. Hume. Item 6 is the transportation of automobiles. The mili- 
tary and State Department personnel have the privilege of having a 
vehicle shipped on Government transportation. They pay handling 
charges only. For a Civil Service employee, depending on how his 
automobile is shipped, he will pay a $29 handling charge or, if it 
comes on MSTS he must pay full freight charges running from $25 
to $450. The employee has no control over how it is shipped, however. 
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The reason for this anomalous situation stems from Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts Manual, volume IT, chapter 9, section 29200d (1) 
and (3). We had such a case. One employee paid $350 to have his 
car shipped to La Pallice, France, which is an MSTS port. Another 
employee received his at a cost of $29 because it came in on a supply 
ship at Barcelona. We would like to make a recommendation to 
extend the benefit of transportation of automobiles at no cost above 
that of handling fees, to civil-service employees just as is now enjoyed 
by State Department employees and military personnel. Item 7 is 
the shipment of household effects. The maximum allowable weight 
on overseas shipments for civilians includes the weight of crates and 
packing materials. An employee shipping what he estimated was 
within the allowable freight weight of 7,000 pounds was billed and 
paid $267 for excess weight. His household goods, after packing and 
crating weighed 12,500 pounds. We recommend that civil-service em- 
ployees be authorized their appropriate allowances excluding the 
weight of crating and packing materials. 

The Cuatrman. According to testimony we heard in other coun- 
tries, employees are in favor of doing away with the gross maximum 
weight altogether and feel that to leave a net maximum would be sat- 
isfactory. What do you think?’ That is, taking away the gross 
maximum ? 

Mr. Hume. We would not want the Government to have to weigh 
it twice; something like that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Tumutty. How does the military work it ‘ 

Colonel Parrerson. The military is allowed a maximum amount 
corresponding to rank; we get a straight allowance. I think packing 
material is not included in the allowable weight. 

Mr. Laurence D. Donoeuve (Director, Fiscal Management Divi- 
sion, OICC, Bureau of Yards and Docks). The military is allowed 
a weight allowance based on grade. As grade goes up the allowable 
weight goes up. Civilians have a top allowable weight of 7,000 pounds 
regardless of grade. For example, take a GS-13. The comparable 
military rank to a civilian GS-13 is lieutenant colonel, with a weight 
allowance of 10,000 pounds plus 40 percent increase. A civilian, 
grade GS-13 is allowed 8,750 for shipment of his belongings overseas. 
If these two individuals are in comparable grades of experience and 
pay scale, they will undoubtedly be on the same social level and the 
civilian will be called upon to live and entertain on the same scale as 
will the lieutenant colonel. Any discrimination in treatment will 
therefore cause a morale problem. 

Mr. Hume. Item 8 is lump-sum settlement in lieu of return trans 
portation. We observe that all experienced private industries em- 
ploying people overseas follow the practice of allowing the employee 
to elect whether he will accept paid transportation or a lump-sum 
payment. In fact, the Government itself, with its cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee-contractor employees has adopted this practice. It saves a lot 
of time and senseless paperwork. This is a matter for legislation. 
It cannot be extended to Government employees because at present 
it is not legal. In my opinion, at least, if, under standard Government 
regulations, the employee is entitled to return transportation, there 
seems to be no reason why it is not reasonable to give him cash in 
lieu of his return ticket. In money, it is the same thing. Our 
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recommendation is that a study of the possibility of making lump- 
sum settlements at a figure slightly lower than the actual cost of 
the transportation be undertaken. I have one more item. Item 9 
concerns lump-sum settlement in lieu of shipment of household 
effects. It has been my observation that under the present Beart 
people will ship marginal furniture, things which in a matter of : 
few months will be discarded. They do not have time to sell al 
and it doesn’t cost them anything to oe them. I have read critical 
articles on this in periodicals. The Government is shipping thou- 
sands of tons of this worthless furniture overseas at great cost be- 
cause there is no way to compensate the employee for giving it up. 
Most of us would accept a sum equaling a fraction of the value of 
these things. Disposal at no cost to the Government could be 
handled by established welfare agencies. We recommend that cor- 
rective legislation be undertaken. This concludes my testimony. 
However, I would like to point out that we have called in people from 
various field offices in Zaragoza, Jerez, and Seville. Some of them 
are here this morning. They might want to speak for themselves on 
conditions in the field if the committee is interested. 

Mr. Broynitt. Are these personnel officers / 

Mr. Hume. They serve in that capacity in the field. 

The CHarrman. We would like to hear from you, Mr. Weygand. 

Mr. Karu F. WeyeGanp (personnel officer, U. S.E mbassy, ‘also rep- 
resenting USIS and ICA agencies). This proble m is relative to 
Foreign Service employees in Madrid. The military hospital in 
Madrid is not large enough to service the Embassy and its allied serv- 
ices for more than inoculations and dire life or death emergencies. 
We must utilize local facilities. We, as employees, get reimbursed 
for hospitalization, Our dependents receive no free or partial medi- 
cal help in any form. This is a severe burden on the average Foreign 
Service employee. I would be in favor of legislation to provide some 
sort of help to the Foreign Service employee for medical care to his 
dependents. 

Mr. Broyutitt, Mr. Weygand, do you find the local Spanish medi- 
cal service adequate / 

Mr. WrycGanp. It meets minimum stateside standards. 

Mr. Broyuity. You are speaking of Madrid. This is not true of 
Foreign Service employees who live in some areas where there are 
large Army bases. They can obtain this service then, can they not? 

Mr. Weyeanpb. That is true, for employees on a reimbursable basis. 
Dependents are not provided this service except for periodic physical 
examinations and inocculaticns. 

Mr. Junius Basusz (civilian personnel officer, Seville, with the 
resident officer in charge of construction). I have come from Seville 
to be present at this meeting. I represent the American civilian em- 
ployees connected with the construction of the bases there. We have 
held meetings in preparation for these hearings and I am here to 
present the views of these people. We, as Americans, are primarily 
interested in equality. This brings in a number of points already 
taken up: Quarters allowance, income-tax regulations, transportation 
of vehicles, and physical transportation. To ; give a personal example 
of the inequality often encountered by a civilian wor ker, when my 
wife and I came over here after working at Port Lautey, we received 
first-class transportation from California to Washington. At Wash- 
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ington we were put aboard a Government plane with some sort of 
canvas side seats. These were not even bucket seats; they were just 
canvas attached to a bar, and we had cargo jammed up right in front 
of our faces, and we rode like that all the way from Washington to 
the Azores to Spain. There was no heat, and it was in January, and 
we almost froze to death. My wife got a bad case of pneumonia and 
was sick for 4 months after she got here. 

Mr. Tumutry. This is an example of what Mr. Hume’s testimony 
brought out. 

Mr. Basusz. The question came up of automobile transportation. 
From my own experience, I can tell you of one of these cases. Three 
years ago when | went to Port Lautey, I missed Government trans- 
portation of my car by 1 month. Then there was a Government 
expense for civ ilians. I had a nice new Chrysler car. I had to turn 
it in for $1,800. Since this, I took a credit allowance on the car. 
Unfortunately, the dealer was over his amount, and | have now settled 
for a $1,500 credit and feel lucky to have gotten that. ‘This was a case 
of losing $ 500 by missing out on a regulation by 1 month. 

The Cuairman. Would you have brought this car over if you could 
have done so at Government expense { 

Mr. Basusz. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Broruii. Do you feel that you need a car here, in Spain? 

Mr, Basusz. Yes. You are lost here without a-car. ‘Transporta- 
tion is so bad you have to have one—especially if you have a family. 
Most people buy cars when they get here. If I have to sell the ear 
[ bought here because I can’t get it tr: ansported home, I will have to 
sell it toan American. I would gladly take it home if I could. On 
the question of quarters allowance: The prime contractor people are 
on a $5 a day per diem quarters allowance. We are paid on a scale 
corresponding to what we pay for rent. On this we are not inclined 
to go out and bargain with landlords. We will take the best quarters 
we can get within our quarters allowance. By doing so we are raising 
rents for everybody else. If we were given a fixed allowance, people 
would go out and bargain and drive rents down. We are defeating 
our own purpose here because when we drive rents up we drive them 
up not only for Americans but for the Spanish, too. 

Mr. BroyuiLu. Do you find that the Spanish people are aware of 
your allowances and set the rents accordingly ¢ 

Mr. Basusz. Undoubtedly they are. Unfortunately, among the 
Americans there is always the possibility that there will be one person 
who can be induced, for his own personal gain, to give out this informa- 
tion to the Spanish. 

Mr. Tumuury. You buy improvements for the houses you rent, 
I take it. Dothey stay there? Do you lose any money spent on these 
improvements completely when you leave ? 

Mr. Basvsz. In our house we put in an electric water heater. Be- 
fore we did that it was impossible to take a bath in the place, so we 
put in an electric heater that cost $125 with installation. We put in 
all new electric-light fixtures. We invested about $700 to make i 
just half as livable as an average place in California, but when we 
leave that money is gone. 

Mr. Tumutry. In France it was testified that improvements could 
be billed to the landlord. 
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Mr. Basusz. I don’t hope to be able to reclaim anything. 

Colonel Parrerson. A landlord can require that a house be left in 
the same condition in which it was found. In other words, if you 
put in a chandelier you can tear it out; you can take a gas meter with 
you if you have put it in; but if you have torn out a wall you must 
put it back. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you require the service of an attorney when you 
rent ¢ 

Mr. Basusz. Yes. In Seville people buy apartments and sublet 
them. Before the Americans ever got down there people knew they 
were coming and a number of Spanish people went out and bought up 
all the best apartments and are renting them now to the Americans at 
double what the local people would give them for the same places. 
I know some Spanish people in Seville, and they are amazed when 
they hear what we pay for apartments. 

Mr. Donocuve. I would like, with the committee’s permission, to 
add to those remarks on rentals. I speak Spanish and can deal with 
these people. The Americans have a reputation here for being fan- 

tastically wealthy and there is a share-the-wealth outlook here. So 
you have a dual set of prices. When you go shopping, if you are an 
American, you pay four times more than is necessary. For example, 
the majority of apartments that are decent are set just slightly above 
your allowance. The average landlord is more familiar than most 
Americans with just what the American is entitled to on his allowance. 
I bargained with my landlord, mainly because I spoke the language 
and I was interested to see what I could do, and I have an apartment 
at lower than my allowance and it is a beautiful apartment. I think 
that this business of having a separate rental allowance is a bad thing. 
In and around Madrid every landlord knows what you get. It would 
appear that if such an allowance is wanted for the military, civilians, 
or any other group it should not be tagged as a housing allowance. 
Don’t say, “This is your rental allowance.” This becomes known and 
pushes prices up to that level. Say, “Here is your salary. You do with 
it as you please.” That isthe way ‘the majority of other Americans are 
paid. There should be no distinction. We are trying to create good 
will. Because of our policies, we are disliked. We are disliked be- 
cause we come over and force rents up. The Spanish resent this. 
A Spaniard must wait for years to get married because he can’t find 
an apartment he can afford to move into and now the Americans make 
this situation even worse. In the apartment I live in the official 
ceiling 18 900 pesetas a month. I pay 4,500 pesetas a month and I 
struck a sharp bargain. In Madrid there is a sharp group of 
Span ade who buy up and sublet these places. At the prices at which 
they sublet them they can pay for them in from 4 to 5 years from 
American rentals. 

Norr.—At this point Mr. Warren 8S. Boggess, Supervisory Budget 
Officer, Spain Air Materiel Area, requested an opportunity to present 
the views of the employees he represented to the committee. Since 
the hearing was being held to give the committee the opportunity to 
hear from personnel officer only, Mr. Boggess was requested to submit 


his testimony in writing to the Committee for its information. This 
Mr. Boggess agreed to do. 
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(The letter follows:) 
NOVEMBER 3, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Chairman, House of Representatives, 
Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee, 
Madrid, Spain. 

Dear Sir: The following recommendations for legislative action on the part of 
the Congress of the United States are proposed te assist in alleviating many of 
the inequalities presently existing between military personnel, State Department 
personnel and Department of Defense civilian personnel in Spain. 

1. Transportation at Government expense of privately owned motor vehicles 
of civilian employees upon permanent change of station to an overseas area; 
civilian personnel of the Department of Defense in overseas areas should be 
extended the same privilege as that aceorded military personnel and State De- 
partment personnel of having their privately owned automobiles transported 
overseas at Government expense. Automobiles in Spain are of prime necessity 
where surface transportation is not only slow but in most cases inadequate to 
meet the demands of both business and social responsibilities. Under the pres- 
ently existing circumstances, civilian personnel must pay out of their own 
peckets for car transportation and this in many instances makes it impossible 
for civilians to bring with them their motor cars. An indirect result of this 
situation is the fact that these same personnel must sell their motor cars at a 
decided loss in stateside markets before coming overseas. 

2. Payment of quarters allowance: The present arrangement of paying quarters 
allowance for civilians on a use-it-or-lose-it basis imposes upon civilians an un- 
necessary hardship in the procurement of adequate quarters. Spanish landlords 
are fully aware of the maximum quarters allowance paid to civilians and have 
set their rental levels at the maximum. Therefore, when a civilian attempts 
te rent property for himself and his family, he finds that he is unable to bargain 
with the landlord and in many instances has to install modern conveniences and 
appliances to make the available quarters comparable to stateside standards. 
Quarters allowances should be paid to the civilian employees according to their 
grade and with no requirement of proof of their expenditures. Military personnel 
and State Department personnel are paid their quarters allowance on this basis 
and are, therefore, able to provide their families with as good, if not better, 
accommodations than civilians can, and in many instances at a lower rental. 
If necessary, the difference between the rent and the quarters allowance will 
cover the incidental expenses of establishing themselves in proper living quarters. 
The present policy of payment of quarters allowance to civilians fosters a “live it 
up” attitude which, in turn, produces an inflation of rents in all areas. 

3. Temporary lodging allowance: A temporary lodging allowance similar to that 
enjoyed by military personnel would help to eliminate any hardships placed 
on the civilian employee when he first arrives at a duty station in Spain. Vir- 
tually every individual lives in a hotel or an apartment-hotel until he finds a 
house or apartment. In all cases and particularly in the cases of individuals 
with families, this cost is heavy and far in excess of maximum housing allow- 
ance which he receives. This financial hardship often becomes great, par- 
ticularly in the case of employees in the lower grades and those with families. 

4. Limitations on shipment of household goods: The present limitation on the 
weight of household goods that can be shipped overseag at Government ex- 
pense has created a definite financial hardship on many civilian employees. To 
meet these weight limitations, many people find it necessary to sell a large pro- 
portion of their household goods and then to replace the same upon arrival in 
Spain at prices much higher than the same items stateside. The individuals most 
affected by the weight limitations are those in the higher grades with families. 
These persons are generally sponsors with dependents who, because of their 
earning capacity and standard of living, have accumulated more household goods 
and equipment than those in the lower grades. Their standard of living and so- 
cial requirements imposed upon them require that their quarters be properly 
furnished. It is believed that gross weight limitations should be graduated ac- 
cording to grade in the same manner for civilian personnel as for military per- 
sonnel. 

5. Home-leave benefits: Home-leave benefits should be extended to all employ- 
ees of the Department of Defense in the same manner as now enjoyed by For- 
eign Service employees of the State Department, for example, 1 week for each 
4 months of overseas service, exclusive of present leave accrual rates. Such a 
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benefit would be a great boost to the morale of present employees and would 
be a deciding factor in the extension of tours by qualified and desirable per- 
sonnel, 


Headquarters, Spain Air Materiel Area will in time be moved to Seville and 
without some relief from the restrictions on housing allowance, furniture 
weights, and without the allotment of temporary lodging allowance, civilian per- 
sonnel will experience for the second time in Spain many excessive costs and ex- 
penses in connection with this permanent change of station. 

The above recommendations represent the thinking of some 167 civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Air Force in Spain for whom I have been ap- 
pointed spokesman. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN 8. Boacess, 
Chief, Budget Division, Spain Air Materiel Area, 

Mrs. Lucttie Gorran (acting civilian personnel officer, represent- 
ing civilians assigned to resident officer in charge of construction, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Rota (Jerez de la Fronter: a)). Every- 
thing Mr. Hume said in his report to the committee covers our prob- 
lems with one exception. To those of us who are assigned in Jerez, 
when they speak about Seville, they are talking about a metropolis. 
In Jerez we have no recreational or entertainment facilities of any 
sort. We must go to Seville or to Cadiz for all of our social and re- 

creational activities. There is no adequate transportation for per- 
sonnel in that area who go on leave. If they do not have cars, they 
are stuck. There is commercial transport: ation out of Seville to 
Madrid, but if there were a possibility of using Government transpor- 
tation on a space-available basis for our people in Jerez it would cer- 
tainly help. The Fourth of July we tried to havea picnic. The peo- 
ple had to use their own transportation and we even had to hire buses. 
However, there were official cars and buses that were not being used 
during the holiday. By regulation, we are not allowed to use official 
veliicles for any recreational purposes. On the Navy plane that comes 
down to Jerez from Madrid once or twice every week there are al- 
most always empty spaces; but these cannot be availed of by people in 
Jerez to go back to Madrid. Itisa problem. If it could be remedied, 
it would really help out our personnel down there. During the war 
they permitted that sort of transportation. MSTS has made a 
recreational cruise available in the Mediterranean. But there is no 
‘transportation and in outlying areas our people are very anxious 
oan out for leave. 

Mr. Tumvutry. ee many people are involved ? 

Mrs. Gorran. The Navy has 20 people. Altogether there are a to- 
tal of 65 to 70 peopde, not counting dependents. 

Mr. Tumutry. How far are you from the nearest recreational cen- 
ter ¢ 

Mrs. Gorran. From Seville, 114 hours by car, and from Cadiz 
hour by car. You almost have to go by car as there is nothing else 
except for the trains. The trains are very indefinite and inferior. 
Reservations cannot be made ahead of time. You must go down and 
buy your ticket at train time and maybe you get on and maybe you 
don’t. If you don’t you just wait and try again when the next train 
leaves. 

The Cuairman, Thank you very much. Are there any more wit- 
nesses—personnel officers ? 

Mr. V. K. McGinty, Jr. (civilian personnel officer, assigned to 
resident officer in charge of construction, Zaragoza). Zaragoza is 
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situated geographically in the northeastern portion of Spain, half- 
way between Barcelona and San Sebastian. It is a sort of overgrown 
county seat with a population of between two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred thousand inhabitants. There is no recreational facility 
of any kind there. We make our own entertainment. In regard to 
cars; if it were possible that we could have cars sent here from State- 
side free, it would help a lot. Many individuals have the problem of 
buying a car here and paying a large amount of money. We in Zara- 
goza concur completely with “Mr. Hume in his remarks and statements. 

The Cuairrman. Thank you. Is there any other personnel officer 
present to testify before the committee ? 

Mr. Hume. In the first item that I discussed, uniform interpreta- 
tions of legislation and regulations and uniform policies, I cited only 
one example. Another example that I intended to give concerns the 
sale of automobiles. Automobiles owned by State Department per- 
sonnel here may be sold on the open market. Ours may not. If we 
have a car and can’t find an American buyer for it, we will be taking 
a used car back to the United States which is one country that nee ds 
no more used cars. The Spanish economy would benefit and we would 
benefit if these cars could be left here and we would not be engaged 
in shipping used automobiles of all things back to the United States. 
This is a very serious problem with the military and civilian people 
over here. For example, Admiral Meade, who was recently director 
of construction here and has been reassigned in Washington as the 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, could not find a buyer for 
his car and it is now being processed through France to the United 
States. Yet here there is a very ready Spanish market for used cars. 
Many of the taxi cabs that you see in Madrid, for instance, are con- 
verted from ancient used cars. 

Mr. Weyeanp. All of the Foreign Service employees cannot sell 
automobiles on the Spanish market. Only those who are on the 
Spanish-approved diplomatic list are permitted to sell automobiles 
after a 2-year tour of duty or a minimum of 1 year if forced to leave 
for official reasons. This is determined by the Spanish. It is some- 
thing, unfortunately, that is out of our hands and it is not within the 
ability of our Congress to make legislation to change it. This matter 
concerns the host government and is usually a matter of reciprocity. 
If the Spanish Government were to say that nobody but the Ambassa- 
dor could sell his car, nobody but the Amb: oo could do so. About 
all we could do would be to say that nobody but the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Washington could sell his car. Specifically, in summary, 
those who are profession; al, diplomatically accredited officers, by con- 
sent of the Spanish Government, can sell their cars. All others must 
sell them to other Americans or bain them back to the United States 
= them when they go. They must also, when they bring in the car 

r buy it, give a written gu: iranty to the Spanish Government that 
Seas will not sell it on the Spanish market. 

Mr. Hume. Is the State Department interested in negotiating on 
thisagreement? It sounds traditional and futile to us. 

Mr. WeyGanp. This has been attempted some 15 times and to date 
we have been unsuccessful. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions or any further 
testimony to be given? If not, on behalf of the committee, I wish to 
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thank all of you for coming here today and giving us the benefit of 
your testimony. I am sure ‘the committee joins me in thanking each 
and every one of you for your testimony today and also for all the 
many services and courtesies which have been accorded the committee 
here in Madrid. We also wish to thank our recorder today. We 
hope, when the Congress meets in February, to be able to have legis- 
lation which will benefit civil service employees who are working 
outside of the United States. If there is nothing further to be 
brought before the committee, the committee will stand adjourned. 
(Time of adjournment : 12: 30 p. m.) 








